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FOREWORD 


Sometimes the most significant of discoveries can be found hiding, as the saying goes, in 
plain sight, awaiting the right mixture of curiosity and insight to be recognized for what 
they are. The subject of this catalogue and the exhibition it accompanies—the remarkable 
set of painted furniture that William and Mary Waln commissioned Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe to create for the house he had designed for them on the southeast corner of 
Chestnut and Seventh streets in Philadelphia in the first decade of the nineteenth century— 
is one such example. Sold off when the fortunes of Latrobe’s adventurous clients had 
waned, these works eventually found their way into public and private collections 
throughout the country, and were all but lost to history in the process. 

The task of reclaiming that history and understanding its implications for the intro- 
duction and spread of neoclassicism in this country is a story that has unfolded over the 
course of several decades and involved the contributions of anumber of connoisseurs, 
scholars, and curators. Conjecture has been gradually replaced by firm documentation, 
and careful technical analysis and conservation have helped us better understand not 
only Latrobe's innovative designs for the furniture of the Waln house but also how the 
artisans he employed—most notably the cabinetmaker John Aitken, the upholsterer John 
Rea, and the ornamental painter George Bridport—brilliantly realized Latrobe's vision. 

All of this makes for a very good story, one that has been quite literally brought to 
light by the painstaking historical research and conservation treatment that have been 
carried out over the past five years by two members of the Museum's staff, Alexandra 
Alevizatos Kirtley, The Montgomery-Garvan Curator of American Decorative Arts, and 
Peggy A. Olley, Associate Conservator of Furniture and Woodwork. Their collaborative 
work on this project built upon the strong foundation established by prior research on 
Latrobe, the house the Walns asked him to design for them, and the elegant and ambi- 
tious decorative scheme that he conceived for its interiors. What they have achieved 
through careful historical and technical analysis—as well as some serendipitous discoveries 
along the way—is truly significant and has greatly advanced our knowledge of Latrobe's 
seminal contribution to the development of a uniquely American strain of neoclassicism 
in the early nineteenth century. 

It is difficult today to appreciate just how fresh—one might even say how radical— 
the decor that Latrobe designed for the Walns’ new home must have appeared to Phila- 
delphians at that time. Latrobe's imaginative adaptation of the forms of antique furniture 
and architectural decoration represented a profound belief that classicism was a living 
tradition, one that could continue to be interpreted in creative ways and shaped in 
response to the conditions of modern life. The work that he did for the Walns was the 
very embodiment of this spirit, and it is my hope that audiences today will find what 
Latrobe and his collaborators produced to be as surprising and delightful as visitors to 
the Walns’ new home did more than two centuries ago. 





| am pleased to have this opportunity to express our thanks to the many individuals 
who contributed to the success of this project. To begin with the catalogue: it has bene- 
fited greatly from the participation of Jeffrey A. Cohen, Senior Lecturer in Architectural 
History at Bryn Mawr College, who graciously made time in his schedule to prepare an 
analysis of the design and construction of the Waln house, and from the care that Sherry 
Babbitt, our William T. Ranney Director of Publishing, and her staff—especially Mary 
Cason, who had primary responsibility for the editing of this catalogue, and Richard 
Bonk, who oversaw its production—have given to its realization. Its handsome and sen- 
sitive design is the work of Miko McGinty and Rita Jules. 

The exhibition it accompanies has been several years in the making and has required 
the work of many members of our staff. We are grateful to Marla K. Shoemaker, The 
Kathleen C. Sherrerd Senior Curator of Education and head of our Division of Education 
and Public Programs, and several members of her staff, most notably Joshua Helmer, 
Assistant Director for Interpretation, for the programming that will accompany the exhi- 
bition and the support they have given to the realization of a number of interpretive 
tools; to Suzanne F. Wells, Director of Exhibition Planning, and her Assistant Director, 
Yana Balson, who managed the exhibition’s progress; to Jack Schlechter, The Park Family 
Director of Exhibition Design, and his staff for handling the task of presenting a diverse 
group of works of art and a complex narrative in such a compelling way; to Jennifer Fran- 
cis, Executive Director of Marketing and Communications, and her staff for enabling us to 
attract a broad and appreciative audience to the exhibition; and to Jonathan Peterson, 
Director of Development, and his staff for gathering the resources needed to support 
this project. | should also note that we owe a special debt of gratitude to The Richard C. 
von Hess Foundation and the many other donors who have so generously provided the 
funds needed to present the exhibition and publish this catalogue. 

Finally, our greatest thanks are due to Alexandra Kirtley and Peggy Olley, as well as 
Elizabeth Paolini, our talented and resourceful seamstress, for the immense amount of 
time they have devoted to the research on and conservation of the ten pieces of furniture 
from the Waln house that are in our collection and to the creation of both catalogue and 
exhibition. Through their efforts we have a far greater understanding of this important 
project—especially the roles that Latrobe and the artisans with whom he worked played 
in bringing it to fruition—and can now see more clearly the significant place it holds in the 
history of American art. 


Timothy Rub 
The George D. Widener Director and Chief Executive Officer 
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“The plants | raise[,] you know, are of slow growth and before they can 
bloom with the beautiful colors of your pallet they must pass thro’ 
all the previous stages of architectural vegetation.” These words of 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe to his friend George Bridport describe the way 
this project has evolved with the help of colleagues, friends, and family. 

We thank Timothy Rub, The George D. Widener Director and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, for his 
enthusiasm, leadership, and strategic vision throughout the project. 
Former Museum Conservator David de Muzio helped shape the 
conservation treatment, guidance that was continued by Behrooz 
Salimnejad, The Elaine S. Harrington Senior Conservator of Furniture 
and Woodwork. Kathleen A. Foster, The Robert L. McNeil, Jr, Senior 
Curator of American Art, and Director, Center for American Art, cham- 
pioned the project’s importance with her characteristic combination of 
wisdom and glee. We are grateful to Museum Seamstress Elizabeth 
Paolini, who joined us in pursuit of the appropriate upholstery treatment, 
spending countless hours examining the evidence and executing the 
upholstery designs by hand. Jeffrey A. Cohen and James B. Garrison pro- 
vided expertise that resulted in the creation of an architectural plan. 

Much like the team of makers it took to create the furniture, it 
took a team to complete its research and conservation. We extend our 
appreciation to Robert F. Trent, who was a sounding board at all stages 
and read the catalogue manuscript. At the Winterthur Library, Jeanne 
Solensky, Lauri Perkins, and Emily Guthrie provided unfettered access. 
Judith M. Guston of the Rosenbach Museum and Library in Philadelphia 
pointed Mrs. Kirtley to the source for Rebecca Gratz’s revealing quote 
about the furniture. The scholarship of Beatrice B. Garvan, Curator 
Emerita of American Decorative Arts at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Donald L. Fennimore, Peter M. Kenny, Wendy A. Cooper, Gregory 
Weidman, Stiles T. Colwill, Matthew Thurlow, and Sumpter T. Priddy 
provided groundwork for our new research. We thank our colleagues 
at other institutions who provided access to their furniture: Peter M. 
Kenny, Frances L. Bretter, Nicholas C. Vincent, Marijn Manuels, and 
Nancy C. Britton, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; David 
Conradsen, Emily Hamilton, and Zoé Annis Perkins, Saint Louis Art 
Museum; Sarah Schleuning and Michelle Savant, High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta; Steven Pine and the late Michael K. Brown, The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston (Bayou Bend); and Mark Anderson, Winterthur Museum. 
We are also indebted to Linda H. Kaufman and Lisa Hurst of the Kaufman 
American Foundation and to Gavin Ashworth, who photographed the 
set to reveal its new resplendence. Miko McGinty and Rita Jules artfully 
designed the handsome catalogue. 

At the Philadelphia Museum of Art, we are especially grateful to 
the following individuals who contributed to the furniture’s conserva- 
tion: Stephanie Hulman, Project Conservator, and Teresa Lignelli, The 
Joan and John Thalheimer Conservator of Paintings; Jan Dorscheid, 
former Andrew W. Mellon Fellow in Furniture and Woodwork Conser- 
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vation; Sally Malenka, The John and Chara Haas Conservator of 
Decorative Arts and Sculpture; Sara Gowen, former Andrew W. Mellon 
Fellow in Paintings Conservation; Emma Kimmel, former intern; Sara 
Reiter, The Penny and Bob Fox Senior Conservator of Costumes and 
Textiles; Bernice Morris, Associate Conservator of Costume and Textiles; 
Joe Mikuliak, former Conservation Photographer, Steven Crossett, 
former Conservation Technician; Jason Wierzbicki, Conservation 
Photographer; Kenneth Sutherland, former Conservation Scientist; 
Beth A. Price, Senior Scientist; and Kate Duffy, Conservation Scientist. 

For their generous assistance with the project, we are grateful to 
Richard Newman, Head of Scientific Research, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, who performed additional analyses; Mary McGinn and Richard 
Wolbers, who provided guidance for the treatment; Susan L. Buck, 
who advised on finishes used in the Waln house; and John Hazlehurst, 
who affirmed provenance research. 

We also thank additional colleagues at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art who contributed over the years: American Art: Carol Soltis, 
Center for American Art Consultant Curator, Peale Catalogue; Gina 
Guzzon Lewis, NEH Research Assistant; Aurielle Pimley, Exhibition 
Assistant; Susan Eberhard, former Administrative Assistant; Mark D. 
Mitchell, former Associate Curator of American Art and Manager, 
Center for American Art; Lucy Peterson, former Departmental Assistant; 
Lisa Niemiec, Administrative Assistant; Emily Leischner, Collections 
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We promise—this is it. The Waln project has come to fruition! 
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INTRODUCTION 


The painted and gilded furniture designed in 1808 by the 
architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820; fig. 1) for the 
Chestnut Street house of William and Mary Wilcocks Waln— 
which Latrobe also designed—forms a well-known corner- 
stone of the collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
With ten of the twenty-one extant pieces of the Walns’ draw- 
ing room furniture in its collection, the Museums set is the 
largest, and the forms—chairs, sofa (backless, so more accu- 
rately a couch), sideboard, and table—are the most diverse.* A 
multiyear conservation and curatorial research project aimed 
at retrieving Latrobe’s original vision has underscored the sig- 
nificance of this furniture beyond its mere beauty, leading to a 
fresh understanding of its impact on the embrace of classical 
taste in the United States. Newly discovered physical evidence, 
archival documentation, and the story of the furniture’s patrons 
and makers, as well as its creation, use, and history, show the 
widespread influence of these pieces on the landscape of art 
and interiors in the nation’s early years. 

The Philadelphia merchant William Waln (fig. 2) and his 
wife, Mary, commissioned the British-born Latrobe to design 
a residence for them shortly after their marriage in March 
1805. With its construction finally nearing completion in 
August 1808, Latrobe set about designing the interior wall 


treatments and furnishings of the house's social centerpiece— 


its drawing rooms (which Latrobe referred to as a drawing 
room and a dining room in his correspondence with William 
Waln). The single visual language created for these public, or 
entertaining, spaces within the Waln house required the skills 
of many. The patrons, William and Mary Waln—with Mary 
leading the charge—actively participated in the creation of 
these two rooms, and their lives were intertwined with the 
decoration and lifestyle prompted by the furnishings. Latrobe 
was the visionary architect and designer; John Aitken, the 
veteran cabinetmaker; George Bridport, the decorative artist; 
and John Rea, the upholsterer. Demolished in about 1847, the 
Waln house—described by contemporary sources as a grand 
mansion—is known only through a single, small watercolor, 
two fire insurance surveys, and a handful of descriptions (see 
fig. 4 and appendix A). The painted and gilded furniture made 
in Philadelphia for the Walns’ drawing rooms survives as one 
of the greatest artistic triumphs in the early national period 
and offers a glimpse into the classical fantasy world that 
Latrobe created. 

Classical Splendor: Painted Furniture for a Grand Philadelphia 
House presents the Walns’ furniture as a new manifestation of 
the classical style in America. The couple’s house had a com- 
manding presence on the southeast corner of Chestnut and 
Seventh streets, and the floor plan that Latrobe designed for it 


(opposite) Furniture designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe for the house of William and Mary Waln in Philadelphia (cats. 1-4) 
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Fig. 1. Rembrandt Peale (American, 1778-1860). Portrait of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
c. 1815. Oil on canvas, 22% x 185s inches (57.2 x 47.3 cm). Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, 1981.15 


acknowledged the city’s climate and social sensibility, which 
reflected both democratic virtues and aristocratic aspirations. 
With the Waln commission, Latrobe had the opportunity to 
create an orchestrated space, and his designs for this upwardly 
mobile young couple incorporated the fashion for the drawing 
room as the desired destination for guests and the social epi- 
center of the house. ‘lhe totality of his project included a 
choreographed approach to the drawing rooms through the 


entrance of the house, culminating against the backdrop of the 


KIRTLEY AND OLLEY 








room's painted walls, window furnishings, carpet, and furni- 
ture. As early as 1809, Latrobe touted the Walns’ drawing and 
dining rooms to President James Madison's wife, Dolley, as a 
landmark accomplishment in his quest to classicize the young 
nation and to give the United States its own artistic legacy. 
For George Bridport this opportunity to paint a room and 
all of its furniture as a single artistic conception was a first for 
him in the United States. Despite the number and significance 
of the commissions he eventually executed, the Walns’ draw- 
ing room furniture survives as the only intact evidence of 
Bridport’s holistic artistic vision, which was much celebrated 
during his lifetime. The exhibition conveys the spectacle that 
the decorative artist contrived for visitors to the Walns’ draw- 
ing rooms—where each piece was a sculptural object, and col- 
lectively the furniture formed a striking sculptural ensemble in 


highly ornamented spaces. 


The Walns’ set of painted furniture first came to light in a 
museum setting in 1935, when the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art acquired two chairs as part of the Mandeville-Rozet fam- 
ily collection, a bequest from the sisters Marie Josephine Rozet 
and Rebecca Mandeville Rozet Hunt. At that time the chairs 
were not understood as part of the furniture of the drawing 
rooms of William and Mary Waln, but rather were seen as 
part of the collection of exotic furniture, paintings, and works 
of art from the 1830s Philadelphia parlor of the donors’ mater- 
nal grandparents, Henry David Mandeville (1787-1878) and 
Charlotte Schott Mandeville (1787-1835). The Museum re- 
created the parlor as a period setting in its galleries and envi- 
sioned maintaining it as such. In 1963 the chairs were loaned 
to the Newark Museum for its groundbreaking exhibition 
Classical America, 1815-1845, curated by Berry B. Tracy; one of 
the chairs in the collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(cat. I: 1935-13-9) appeared on the cover of the catalogue. For 
that exhibition the two chairs previously in the Mandeville- 
Rozet collection were interpreted as a pair (rather than as part 


of a set) representing the so-called Grecian style in America, 
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Fig. 2. Jean-Pierre Henri Elouis (French, 1755-1840). Portrait of William Waln, 
1795-99. Watercolor, ivory, gold, and glass, 3 x 2% inches (7.6 x 6.7 cm). R. W. 
Norton Art Gallery, Shreveport, LA. Elouis depicted William Waln wearing 

a fashionable blue jacket—a young bachelor on the rise among Philadelphia's 
social elite. 


dated to around 1820, and described as “klismos form with 
splayed forelegs; painted Pompeian and Egyptian decoration 
on pine with cane-paneled back and seat. Superbly styled 
chairs in the typical Empire form after the fifth century Greek 
klismos models seen in vase paintings.”” Soon, it would be 
revealed that the chairs did not even fit within the bracketed 
dates of Tracy’s definition of classical taste in America for the 


parameters of his exhibition. 





Two more chairs from the Mandeville-Rozet set surfaced 
through a source in Kentucky in the early 1970s, and were 
acquired by the Saint Louis Art Museum in 1975. The High 
Museum in Atlanta purchased a single chair in 1984 from a 
dealer in Savannah, Georgia. Press coverage of these acquisi- 
tions and the subsequent revelation that additional chairs 
existed, sparked interest in the original commission. Mary 
Graham, a volunteer in the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s 
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Federal 
Philadelphia 





Fig. 3. Cover of the exhibition catalogue for Federal Philadelphia: The Athens of the 
Western World, Philadelphia Museum of Art, July 5-September 20, 1987 


American Art department, had begun in 1978 to research the 
Mandevilles and subsequently focused on the chairs. She 
questioned the 1820s date that had routinely been assigned to 
the klismos chairs, and was the first to suggest that Latrobe 
had designed them for the house of William and Mary Waln, 
thus dating them to a significantly earlier date than previously 
believed. In August 1986, sparked by the mention of the Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art’s chairs in a 1982 article on highlights 
of the Saint Louis Art Museum’s collection of American fur- 
niture,’ a dealer sent images of a card table, sofa, sideboard, 


and four more chairs from the set to Anne d’Harnoncourt, 


then director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Museum 


KIRTLEY AND OLLEY 








purchased this newfound trove and quickly prepared it for the 
1987 exhibition celebrating Philadelphia art and culture from 
1785 to 1825, Federal Philadelphia: The Athens of the Western 
World, organized by Beatrice B. Garvan, then curator. The 
scroll end of the sofa (cat. 2) appeared against a dramatic black 
background on the cover of the exhibition catalogue (fig. 3). 

With nine chairs and several forms known, Garvan’s 
research expanded and she further connected the furniture to 
Latrobe’s design for the Walns’ drawing rooms. Utilizing the 
recently published papers of Latrobe, she was able to posit that 
Bridport, the London-trained decorative painter Latrobe 
favored, had designed and executed the painted and gilded 
decoration. [he dynamic and highly detailed gilded renderings 
on a deep black ground—featuring fantastical animals drawn 
from classical architecture and pottery decoration, and framed 
by laurel leaves, palmettes, and anthemia—is unlike any to 
survive on painted furniture. 

Shortly after the Museum's 1986 acquisition, additional 
pieces of the Walns’ furniture appeared on the market in the 
Washington, D.C., area. Through the eminent dealer Israel 
Sack, in 1986 the Norfolk collectors George M. and Linda H. 
Kaufman acquired four chairs, the mate to the card table at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and the only known surviving 
settee. In 1990 Sack sold two chairs to the Bayou Bend Collec- 
tion at the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. Another chair, 
which had descended into a Connecticut family from a Penn- 
sylvania source, was donated to the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art in 1991. In 1994 the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York acquired one of the Kaufmans’ chairs, and in 2000 the 
Chipstone Foundation in Milwaukee acquired yet another. 

Admired for its sleek profiles and lavishly painted surfaces, 
Latrobe’s furniture for the Waln house continued to be inter- 
preted throughout the 1990s as a spectacular and singular 
expression. In 2002 Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, then assistant 
curator at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, combined her 
research on painted furniture and the genesis of the klismos 
form in America with a desire to isolate Philadelphia furniture 


from that made in her native Baltimore during the neoclassical 
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period. Kirtley’s research prompted yet another reconsideration 
of the Walns’ furniture, encompassing the patron, designer, 
painter, maker, and upholsterer. Further study of the Museum's 
collection led to the examination of a painted sideboard that 
was once part of an architectural installation and long dis- 
missed as an insignificant object. However, in August 2004 
Kirtley noted a faint inscription behind its central arch. Joe 
Mikuliak, then the Museum's conservation photographer, shot 
a detail of the inscription, which revealed exciting new infor- 
mation: “Made for Mr. W Waln, Corner of Seventh and Chest- 
nut Streets By order / of Mr G Bridport, by Geo G Wright, 
whilst Foreman for Mr. J. B. Barry & Son / No 134 South Sec- 
ond Street, October 18, 1811, one thousand eight hundred / and 
eleven” (see fig. 141). [he inscription confirmed Bridport’s 
involvement with the Waln house as well as the Walns’ contin- 
ued and evolving furnishing of the house beyond Latrobe’s ini- 
tial whirlwind of 1808. 

By this time Steven Pine, a conservator at the Bayou Bend 
Collection, had reported to David de Muzio, who was then 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s furniture and woodwork 
conservator, that he had found tack holes when the applied rails 
were unscrewed from the chairs in the Houston collection.* 
De Muzio confirmed the same evidence on the Museum’s 
furniture—but also discovered remnants of silk under tacks.° 
Using this physical evidence and research into late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century upholstery, Kirtley worked with 
de Muzio and the Museum upholsterer Elizabeth Paolini to 
devise upholsteries that filled the void between the tapered 








and incurving legs of the chairs. This preliminary analysis of 
the structure, surface, and upholstery evidence posed more 
questions than answers. It became clear that a complete under- 
standing of the creation of the Walns’ furniture—how it was 
made, painted, and intended to be seen—required further his- 
torical research, scientific analysis, and conservation treatment. 
The conservator Peggy A. Olley arrived at the Museum in 
2006 to begin a three-year Andrew W. Mellon Fellowship in 
Furniture and Woodwork Conservation, with an expertise in 
decorative surfaces. Her preliminary examination resulted in a 
fresh understanding of this well-known yet little-understood 
set of furniture. At the conclusion of her fellowship, analysis 
and treatment of the Walns’ furniture began in earnest. As part 
of this comprehensive research project, Kirtley and Olley 
enlisted the expertise of the architectural historian and Latrobe 
scholar Jeffery A. Cohen along with the architect and archi- 
tectural historian James B. Garrison, to consider the relation- 
ship of the design of the house—and especially the layout of 
the first floor—to the furniture. 





The collective eyes of a curator and a conservator have revealed 
that the Walns’ furniture transcended mere beauty to serve as 
a substantial vehicle for Latrobe’s campaign to promote the 
neoclassical style in America. ‘The story of the furniture’s 
design and creation, its use in an extraordinary house, its his- 
tory of survival, and its newly understood significance is con- 


tained here. 
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PLACE, TIME, AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Materialized Memory and the 
Moment of Latrobe's Waln House 


JEFFREY A. COHEN 


One bright and probably brisk Wednesday morning late in 
January 1847, a young artist in Philadelphia adopted a vantage 
point just over a block west of Pennsylvania's State House 
(later known as Independence Hall). He directed his attention 
toward an opposite corner, looking to the southeast (fig. 4). In 
a pencil sketch and the watercolor that he would produce, his 
view was broad, taking in structures along Chestnut Street, 
leading eastward (to the left in this image) toward the heart of 
the colonial city and the Delaware River waterfront, while at 
right the watercolor looked southward on Seventh Street to 
Sansom Street, and Washington Square. ‘These directional 
prospects effectively set the stage for what was clearly the main 
subject of the watercolor, the grand house at the corner, built 
forty years before that January day for William Waln (1775- 
1826) and his wife, Mary Wilcocks Waln (1782-1841), but 


already a relic of an earlier age. 


When it was constructed in 1807-8, the Waln house was a 
remarkable demonstration, both inside and out, of the cosmo- 
politanism, taste, and wealth of its owners, taking its place on 
the city’s preeminent corridor of urban visibility shared with 
government, hotels, theaters, fine shops, and other houses of 
that era that reflected similar aspirations. By the time that the 
artist came to draw his perspective, however, it was clear that 
this house would soon disappear; different functions and larger 
buildings had long since begun to claim this part of Chestnut 
Street as a corridor of business rather than elite residence, and 


this site would quickly follow suit. 


ITERATIONS IN PLACE 
Waln had earned a fortune in the China trade, but following 
his financial failure in the economic Panic of 1819, the house 


was purchased by William Swaim (1781-1846), “the proprietor 


Fig. 4. Richard Hovenden Kern (American, 1821-1853). Inscribed: The Waln house—S. E. cor. Chestnut and Seventh St., 1847. Watercolor on paper, 11346 x 15/2 inches 


(30 x 39.4 cm). The Library Company of Philadelphia 
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Fig. 5. G. P. Cummings, architect. Swaim’s Building, built 1847-8. Detail from Rae’s Philadelphia 
Pictorial Directory and Panoramic Advertiser (Philadelphia: Julio Rae, 1851), pl. 10. At left is the low 
front wall of the George Clymer property. 


of the ‘Panacea,’ a valuable patent-medicine, by the manufac- 
ture and sale of which he had made much money.” The Swaims 
resided here for two decades, adding the “capacious brick 
house for an office and laboratory” seen at the right edge of the 
watercolor, along with “a large, double brick building” beyond 
that housing another enterprise, Swaim’s Philadelphia Baths, 
at the corner of Sansom Street.’ 

William Swaim died in July 1846, and by November his 
son James commenced a plan to reap the commercial value of 
the location. A newspaper notice stated that “the spacious 
dwelling of the late Dr. Wm. Swaim . . 


buildings on Seventh Street are soon to be demolished, to give 


. and the adjacent 


place to a block of buildings five stories high, occupying the 
whole front on Chesnut [sic] and along Seventh to George 
street.” Ihe Swaim Building (fig. 5), opening the following 
year, would have a front “of brown sand-stone, similar to that 
used at the new Athenaeum building.” By the time of the 
January 1847 watercolor, the writing was on the wall. 

Within several years of that watercolor, this place entered 
another time, as the corner was quickly, completely, and then 


successively transformed. It was a far cry from the urban land- 
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scape of smaller pieces, more spatially animated and perme- 
able, seen in 1847, and from the site the Walns saw at the time 
of their house’s conception. ‘The present-day visitor is almost 
irretrievably distanced from imagining that place in its social 
character as well as its architectural form, but its urban setting 
was a crucial factor in shaping the design of the Waln house as 
a private gesture of public self-presentation. 

In this chapter we will try to travel back to the architec- 
tural, spatial, and social moment of the house’s genesis, in the 
first regard with the benefit of several surviving letters from 
the Walns’ architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820). 
English-born and trained, Latrobe had come to Philadelphia 
in 1798 with his own strong ambitions of exemplifying a new 
architecture in the city, ambitions that led him to articulate his 
thoughts with a sense of purpose and clarity. Beginning early 
in his collaborative process with the Walns, these letters track 
key propositions and decisions in the house’s evolution, and 
they are among the most revealing records of such a dialogue 
for any American house from the early years of the republic. 

Despite this rich trove, we can know that house as it was 
carried out only imperfectly, through the intersection of an 
assembly of fragmentary and dispersed documents. But know- 
ing the house also means resituating it in its changeful urban 
context, and more broadly within a lively society of related 
houses, almost all of them long-since demolished. For both 
of these matters, we rely critically on three energetic mid- 
nineteenth-century informants, the newspapermen Charles 
A. Poulson, Casper Souder, Jr., and Thompson Westcott. They 
effectively materialized recollections of places through means 
that allowed a richer sense of them to persist beyond the lives 
of those who had seen them. They help us to know the Waln 
house and its architectural conversants, a whole class of similar 
grand urban houses built during the three decades after the 
Revolution. Their contextualization of the house in its place and 
time helps us see ways in which the Walns’ new house wove 
together client desires, the shaping qualities of this chosen site, 
and an architect’s inventive response to an evolving notion of 


the American urban mansion. 
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RARE WINDOWS 
Surprisingly, despite the house being one of the most ambi- 
tious buildings of its time, there is scant visual record of it.The 
1847 watercolor and preparatory pencil drawing offer what 
seem to be our only views made during its four decades on one 
of the most visible sites in Philadelphia. An inscription dis- 
closes that the watercolor was made by R. H. Kern “For C. A. 
Poulson” (fig. 6), who presumably paid the artist and directed 
him to capture this specific subject—doubtlessly aware that 
the house was soon to be removed.” Poulson (1789-1866) was a 
newspaperman, collector, and antiquarian, and he would soon 
assemble many other images of the city that he commissioned 
from other artists and from early photographers, along with 
some from his own pen and brush. 

From his youth Poulson had labored on his father Zacha- 
riah’s newspaper, Poulsons American Daily Advertiser, until 1840, 


when he 


retired from business on a competence, but almost up to 
the period of his death he contributed articles, generally 
historical in their character, to the newspapers of the 
day. .. . Although out of business, Mr. Poulson was no 
idler. .. . He was particularly enthusiastic as a local anti- 
quarian, and he expended large sums of money in getting 
together a vast collection of curious documentary and 
other relics of the history of the city. ... Very many local- 
ities in and about the city that would be entirely strange 
to the rising generation of Philadelphians have been 
drawn and painted at the private cost of Mr. Poulson, in 
order to preserve, as far as possible, the early history and 


appearance of the city.* 


Indeed, without Kern’s watercolor, the appearance of the 
Waln house would have remained almost “entirely strange” except 
to those attempting to reconstruct it from verbal descriptions. 

The artist, Richard Hovenden Kern (1821-1853), was one 
of six sons from a remarkable artistic and adventurous Phila- 


delphia family. Within a year of making his Waln house 





Fig. 6. Detail of fig. 4 with the monogram of Richard Hovenden Kern 


watercolor, he was heading west, toward quite different visual 
subjects, having joined John C. Frémont’s fourth expedition as 
a scientific and artistic recorder on its voyage into Kansas, 
southern Colorado, and northern New Mexico (fig. 7). He 
would sign on for three more southwestern expeditions, com- 
piling a rich body of watercolor sketches on a range of sub- 
jects—attempting to capture the imposing scale of the natural 
landscape, the legacies of Spanish and Anasazi settlements, as 
well as close studies of objects of scientific interest and of Native 
American life. Five years later he was killed in Utah.” 

Like his urban watercolor for Charles Poulson, many of 
Kern's western pictures transcribed the appearance of places at 
a contingent moment in time. [hey were meant to convey the 


character of unfamiliar settings for viewers back East, many 





Fig. 7. Richard Hovenden Kern. Drawing of the Valley of Taos, New Mexico, 
looking south, 1849. Watercolor over graphite underdrawing on paper, 37 x 
534 inches (9.8 x 14.6 cm). Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, TX, 1975.16.6 
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showing natural landscapes intended to capture and share a 
sense of their raw sublimity, while others depicted sites and 
lives that he might have expected would soon be transformed 
as Americans pushed their dominion westward. The compari- 
son is striking: in his Philadelphia watercolor of the Waln house, 
Kern looked onto one of the most urbanized spots in the young 
country, about as distant as it could be from his views on the 
frontier, where the landscape almost always humbled human 
activity. Ironically, his watercolor of the Waln house recorded 
a moment that was even more immediately perched on the brink 
of disappearance. Here, acting as an instrument of Poulson’s 
intentions, Kern's audience lay in the future, in viewers who 
would otherwise never see precisely this place in this moment, 


something true for many of his frontier views only later. 


WRITING MEMORY 
The watercolor of the Waln house was the subject of one of 
Poulson’s most extended commentaries. His account of the 
view of “Ihe Waln or Swaim mansion” opened retrospectively: 
“This establishment when finished was considered one [of |, if 
not the very finest private dwelling places in our city.” He then 
quickly brought his narrative toward the present: “From the 
vicissitudes of Commerce, Mr. W. became a bankrupt, and 
died soon after, and this portion of his estate was purchased by 
William Swaim, the originator of the well known Panacea.”° 
For all his efforts to preserve the memory of these places 
descriptively, in images and in words, Poulson offered little 
reading of their architectural form and the motives of owners 
or architects that might have shaped these in terms of design. 
Instead, Poulson turned his pen toward the personae these 
houses represented, offering accounts of their occupants’ 
accomplishments and families, and then often of their finan- 
cial difficulties, their demise, and the demolition of their house. 
His accounts often read as fateful tales in which all architec- 
tural vanities are gainsaid and social ambitions undone, as 
owner succeeded owner and building succeeded building. 

The Waln house was the main focus of Kern’s view, but 


the presence of the other two identified subjects implicitly 
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offered a narrative. The house at left had long earlier been the 
house of George Clymer (1739-1813), a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Poulson clearly connected the site with 
the heroic era of the Revolution.’ Its more intimate scale and 
adherence to conventionalized forms of architectural gentility 
from that era contrast, in that narrative, with the Waln house’s 
proffer of a far more individualized self-presentation that 
embodied post-Revolutionary wealth (and then failure); fur- 
ther right, Swaim’s office and laboratory were housed in a more 
perfunctory structure that formed part of a landscape of busi- 
ness. Although all were rendered in the red brick that domi- 
nates the view, these were very different places that could have 
been taken as illustrative phases in the evolution of the site. 
Poulson found purpose in seizing a last chance to rescue 
such urban landmarks from a permanent obscurity. He may 
have wished to hold on to those places that framed his life and 
to materialize those personal landmarks, giving them at least a 
kind of generational persistence. But he must also have felt 
that he was serving a public and posterity for whom knowl- 
edge of this past would be a boon, or even more affectingly, 
that its absence would leave an unrecoverable lacuna, a hole in 
the record. His attachment to that purpose has indeed served 
historians, as in the case of the Waln house, for we would 
clearly lack visual knowledge of it had it not been for Poulson’s 
efforts. And this purpose was more broadly served by other 
components in his larger collection, supplemented by hun- 
dreds of photographs, prints, and newspaper clippings, and 
ultimately given to the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
While Poulson’s efforts made the transition from personal 
collection to lasting institutional archive, the two other veteran 
newspapermen reached out in print in serialized installments, 
giving them the column-inches to move well beyond early 
publications rich in historical topography—including some 
building views, but without the illustrative richness of Poul- 
son’s collections. In 1858 Casper Souder, Jr. (1819-1868), long a 
reporter and later a part owner of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, was engaged by Thompson Westcott (1820-1888), the 
editor of a rival paper, the Sunday Dispatch, to write a series 
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of articles titled “The History of Chestnut Street,” which 
appeared between April 1858 and October 1859.° Toward the 
close of the run, Souder wrote of the Waln house: “It was a 
handsome, old-fashioned, double three-storied brick building, 
having a wide front with wings, which stood back from the 
line of the street, and with a high flight of marble steps on 
Chesnut [sic] street. The garden extended south to George 
street, and the establishment ranked among the most splendid 
private mansions in Philadelphia. . . . Mr. Waln’s fine house cost 
a good deal of money, and it required an amount of expendi- 
ture to keep it up, which the owner, probably, did not anticipate. 
His friends predicted that the enterprise would prove disas- 
trous.”” Some decades later it did, being sold at a sheriff’s sale. 

“About the year 1830,” Souder continued, “Dr. William 
Swaim, who had made an immense deal of money by the sale 
of his ‘Panacea,’ established his residence in the house, and he 
resided there up to the time of his death in 1846.” For Souder, 
too, writing in the late 1850s, the site seemed to retain a certain 
stigma of proud overreaching, and for Swaim of opportunism 
ensconced in an elite apparatus. 

Almost a decade after Souder’s series, in late 1866, the 
Sunday Dispatch announced that in the coming year it would 
commence a new one, “A History of Philadelphia, from the 
time of the First Settlements on the Delaware to the Consol- 
idation of the City and Districts in 1854.”"° Westcott doubt- 
lessly relied upon both Poulson’s and Souder’s accounts and 
probably on Kern’s watercolor, as the building had been gone 
for over thirty-five years by the time his account appeared in 
chapter 824 (!); his telling appears to have mixed independent 
observations with these aforementioned sources, and parts are 


worth quoting at length: 


At the southeast corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
in 1809, was built by Latrobe, the architect, a fine, large 
three-storied brick house for William Waln, merchant, 
then in the china trade. William Waln was a son of 


Nicholas Waln, the lawyer and Quaker preacher. ‘The 


house proper was three stories high, square in shape, with 








a doorway in the centre which was approached by high 
steps, decorated with lamp posts and lamps. The west 
side of the house was ten or fifteen feet east of the line of 
Seventh street, so as to leave a garden space, which 
extended down to Sansom street, and was inclosed by a 
high brick wall. The first story front had an arched door- 
way, and one arched window on each side. . . . For orna- 
ments there were in front, as wings, two buildings, which 
extended no higher than the lower part of the second 
story of the main house. . . . Taken singly, each of these 
wings might have been compared to an exaggerated 
watch-box. . . . William Swaim purchased the prop- 
erty. .. . About the year 1848 the Waln-Swaim mansion 
was torn down by Dr. James Swaim, son of Dr. William 
Swaim, who put up there a fine five-storied brownstone 


structure which occupied the whole lot. 


Larger, ambitiously designed houses such as the Walns’ 
comprised a tiny proportion of the several thousand houses in 
the built-up city of the early nineteenth century. Looking at 
the most public faces of houses, breadth was easily recognized 
and situated in a hierarchy that could be categorized through 
a single digit, the number of windows across the front of an 
upper story. By this reckoning the city was a sea of “twos,” 
alongside a smaller number of “ones,” most of those relegated 
to alleys and courts in block interiors. Five-across, however, 
was a distinctive referent, an acme of sorts, if not common in 
the city proper. The “five” offered the appeals of symmetry, and 
was very often the language of the countryseats of eminent 
city dwellers or the houses of successful farmers who endowed 
their houses with such marks of architectural ambition and 
currency. Against this recognizable Georgian face, a “three” 
read as an urban abbreviation of the form, a “two-thirds Geor- 
gian,” with a deep longitudinal side-hall in place of the cen- 
tered one, and the connotation of a certain solidity in social 
standing beyond a “two.””” 

As always, location was a critical factor. Souder identified 


many large houses on Chestnut Street, and Westcott’s inventory 
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of “notable mansions” from 1800 to 1825 treated that street as 
far more populated with such houses than any other. Westcott 
offered some explanation for this: just to the west of one of the 
earliest and most imposing of Chestnut Street houses, a “five” 
built for Charles Norris in the 1750s (see fig. 11), was Norris’s 
Row, built over the Norris mansion’s former garden. “Here in 
1793, Westcott wrote, “were erected five three-story dwelling 
houses . . . constructed according to the best architectural 
tastes of the time. . . . In fact, the construction of this row of 
houses was the making of Chestnut Street, which before that 
time had not been as fashionable as a place of residence for 


people of wealth, or as a promenade, as Arch [S]treet was.”*” 


AMBITIONS 
This was the arena of architectural performance that William 
Waln proposed to enter when he began to imagine building his 
house. Born in 1775, he married Mary Wilcocks in March 1805 
at Christ Church, the city’s most prominent Episcopal church, 
a choice of location that marked a different path from that 
of his father, Nicholas Waln (1742-1813). ‘Ihe elder Waln had 
in 1772 relinquished a lucrative career as a lawyer, devoting 
himself thenceforth as a prominent and outspoken Quaker 
preacher. Nicholas Waln’s home, built before 1785, was an ample 
but laconic side-hall townhouse 27-feet wide, three windows 
across, at what became 254 South Second Street. It was 
atypical for its type in being set about 100 feet back from 
the street (fig. 8). As a product of his father’s inclinations in 
building it might have played a shaping, if perhaps compli- 
cated, role in William’s emerging conceptions of his own 
urban home.” 

The marriage predicated the couple’s immediate quest for 
a new house. From 1802 to 1804 Waln was listed in city direc- 
tories as a merchant at a property adjacent to his father’s house. 
Other Waln-family merchants, Jesse, Robert, and J. 8. Waln, 
had houses nearby on South Second and South ‘Third and mer- 
cantile footholds near the waterfront. From 1806, after his mar- 
riage, William was listed in houses further west along Chestnut 


Street, likely rented while his new house was underway.” 
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Fig. 8. The Nicholas Waln house, 254 South Second Street. From Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein and Horace Mather Lippincott, The Colonial Homes of Philadel- 
phia and Its Neighbourhood (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1912), n.p. 


He had already attained wealth in the China trade, and 
was prepared to spend some of this on a grand, prominently 
situated mansion. As it turned out, his bride Mary had been a 
childhood friend of Mary Elizabeth Hazlehurst (1771-1841), 
who in 1800 married Benjamin Henry Latrobe. While this 
connection certainly brought the architect and client together, 
it may not have been the first architectural encounter between 
Latrobe and the extended Waln family, connected by marriage 
to two earlier likely Latrobe-designed commissions, still only 


sketchily known.’ 
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Waln was nearly thirty and his wife twenty-three when 
they married, a relatively late age for that era, and the couple 
had the means and inclination to present themselves architec- 
turally on the public stage. The Walns’ early discussions with 
Latrobe reflected ambitions on both sides. ‘The first designs 
were predicated upon a different lot than that ultimately cho- 
sen, one measuring 102 by 175 feet on the opposite side of 
Chestnut Street, a block further to the west, beyond Seventh 
Street, and critically for the design a lot that faced south. Even 
at this slightly greater remove, the site would have been a very 
visible perch, declaring the Walns’ presence near the start of a 
parade of grand houses that would soon dot Chestnut. For 
Latrobe the Waln house was an opportunity, he wrote, to 
design “the first rational house” in Philadelphia, a public 
demonstration of his capabilities as an agent of a new taste 
and logic that challenged prior practices, and ultimately of a 
profession that was still somewhat novel, especially in the 
realm of residential design—where previous lore about archi- 
tects as willful agents of extravagance and even accessories to 
ruin was hardly a blessing.*” 


A BUILT CONVERSATION 

In the block opposite both the site Waln first contemplated 
and the one ultimately built on was Robert Morris’s famous, 
or infamous, mansion, sited south of Chestnut and west of 
Seventh Street (figs. 9, 10). Designed by Pierre Charles 
LEnfant (1754-1825), best-known for his city plan for Wash- 
ington, D.C., it challenged the proprieties of self-presentation 
in the city and in the young republic generally. Set well back 
from the streets, its perimeter walls were insistently animated, 
it was lavished in richly carved marble elements, both archi- 
tectural and decorative, and it looked like far more than the 
house of a private citizen. It clearly spoke French, and to 1790s 
eyes it may even have spoken the language of French noble 
station, susceptible to being read as a high pretension here. 
The Morris house clearly defied whatever degree of shared 
station lay in the streetscapes of aligned red-brick houses of 
two to three bays packed cheek by jowl. Construction had 
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Fig. 9. Pierre Charles LEnfant (1754-1825), architect. Robert Morris house, built 


1793-97, illustrated in The City of Philadelphia. . 


. as It Appeared in the Year 1800 


(Philadelphia: William Birch, 1800), where it was identified as “An Unfinished 


House, in Chesnut [sic] Street Philadelphia” 





Fig. 10. John Hill, surveyor. Detail of This Plan of the City of Philadelphia and Its 
Environs .. . (Philadelphia: John Hills, 1797). Note the large footprint of Morris’s 
mansion darkened at left, south of Chestnut and west of Seventh Street. The 
Waln house would rise just to the right, at the corner occupied here by a zigzag 
footprint. The T-shaped Carpenter-Dickinson house lay just northeast, next to 


the Chestnut Street Theatre, number 42 here. 
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begun in 1793, but the project stalled in late 1796, and it was 
soon abandoned unfinished, its vestiges removed, and the site 
redeveloped, leaving it in the popular mind as a lesson in over- 
reaching and unrepublican self-aggrandizing, with its archi- 
tect perceived as sharing a substantial responsibility for what 
was soon known as “Morris’s Folly.” Although the site was 
completely redeveloped with dozens of townhouses by the 
time Latrobe was meeting with Waln, that memory lurked, 
doubtlessly for both men.” 

The memory of the Morris house was a negatively charged 
pole, and clearly something of an outlier in a dialogue among 
several earlier houses of mansion-like station and location, 
all smaller and most subtly differentiated instances within a 
cohesive collection. A few large examples that must have been 
key in this implicit conversation may effectively serve to briefly 
highlight its course, starting with the Charles Norris mansion 
(figs. 11,12), perhaps the most aspirational early example of its 
type, and one for which we have a detailed period plan. Poul- 
son gave it special attention: “It was a spacious and commodi- 
ous dwelling and in its palmy days was esteemed one of great 
elegance and splendor. The main house was sixty feet front and 
its ground floor consisted of four rooms which were inter- 
sected by a wide hall running through its centre to a cross 


entry at the foot of a spacious stair case with doors opening 


into the piazzas to the east and west.”*” The Norris mansion was 
reflected for decades afterward in grand five-bay center-hall 
houses on prominent city streets, most notably including the 
Carpenter-Dickinson mansion, refronted in 1774 (fig. 13), 
which stood just across Chestnut Street from the Waln house 
until 1826.7° 

Such houses relied on breadth and symmetry in both 
elevation and plan. The Neo-Palladian rhetoric embodied in 
these to greater or lesser degrees blessed certain mathemati- 
cally harmonic ratios in rectangular rooms and the diagram- 
matic clarity of the whole—though their plans were always 
more subtly adapted to asymmetrical aspects of use than their 
large-scale geometry would suggest. This was very much the 
plan type that Latrobe took as a foil in his initial letters to 
the Walns, contrasting a typical English-style house with 
what he thought of as a “rational” house, such as “I should 
build for myself.”** 

A significant but incremental departure from the language 
of Neo-Palladian form was embodied in William Bingham’s 
mansion (fig. 14) that stood on South Third Street, freestanding 
and five windows across. Built in 1786-87, this extraordinary 
house, almost unrivalled in its expansiveness, helped define a 
new category. Its front, without strong projections or reces- 
sions, made a virtue of flatness. The three-story main volume 





(left to right) Fig. 11. Charles Norris house, built 1750s, 420 Chestnut Street. Undated drawing by Benjamin Ridgway Evans (American, active 1857-1901). Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fig. 12. Plan of the Norris house, from J. Parker Norris’s Book of Surveys, Norris Family Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Fig. 13. Carpenter-Dickinson mansion, refronted in 1774, 600 block of Chestnut Street. “Chief Justice Tilghman’s Residence,” 1816, photograph of a watercolor by 
B. Chew, Jr. The Library Company of Philadelphia 
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Fig. 14. William Bingham house, built 1786-77, South Third Street. View from 
northeast, illustrated in The City of Philadelphia... as It Appeared in the Year 1800 
(Philadelphia: William Birch, 1800) 


was flanked by nearly coplanar fronts of one-story wings that 
brought its breadth to 100 feet, and the house was set back 
behind a street-fronting wall that screened a carriage drive 
curving through a shallow front court. The entry axis was 
marked by the stacking of an attenuated Palladian triple win- 
dow and then a large semicircular lunette over a doorway with 
sidelights under an arched fanlight, capping what seems a visu- 
ally eventful surrogate for the now absent salient pedimented 
pavilion of a more familiar Georgian house form.” 

The facade seems to promise grand social spaces on a tall 
piano nobile leading out onto side terraces, while the ground 
floor, only modestly elevated, might have been expected to 
offer mainly entry and services. Boston architect Charles 
Bulfinch, visiting in 1789, drew a plan that suggests more of 
a hybrid, with a central lobby leading ahead to a spacious stair 
hall between a very large room at the left, in the shape of a 
stretched octagon, and a library, smaller, to the right, each end- 
ing in a three-faceted bay looking onto the garden. That plan 


also reveals that the rising main volume was quite deep, signal- 


Fig. 15. Henry Hill house, built 1786, 321 South Fourth Street, west (front) elevation 
from southwest. Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, 
Washington, DC 


ing a departure from the broad but shallow rectangular volume 
entered amid the long side that had been the familiar form of 
large Anglo-American houses for generations. [his more cubic 
shape was quietly intimated by the shallow hipped roof, which 
accompanied a general de-emphasis on the physicality of the 
walls and roof in favor of a more monochromatic unity. 

The Bingham house sounded a new note on the streets of 
Philadelphia when compared with houses whose fronts were 
marked by boldly projecting belt courses or Flemish bond 
with glazed headers, which Westcott recognized as “old fash- 
ioned” and “now peculiar in its appearance” when seen at the 
nearly coeval Edward George/Luke Wistar Morris house 
(1786-87) at 225 South Eighth Street—another “five” not far 
from the Walns’ site.*? Even had it lacked the more distinctive 
late-Georgian features of elliptical forms, attenuated and 
finely iterative elements, bowed walls, and distinctive Adam- 
esque decorative elements, the Bingham house articulated a 
modernity in terms of built forms that, frontally, depended on 


a greater appreciation for a simplified planar wall facing the 
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public street. It dispensed with salient pavilions and re-entrant 
angles, and there was less visual investment in elaborated cor- 
nices, dormers, and assertive roof forms. The simplified brick 
exterior hinted at a larger-scale realm of design rendered in 
the shaping and disposition of prismatic volumes. 

One finds similar effects in another nearby mansion, the 
Henry Hill house on South Fourth Street (fig. 15), with a spare 
front dated to 1786 presenting itself as a simple hipped volume 
with just three well-spaced windows across its 48-foot facade. 
Here a calm three-bay front could match and even exceed one 
that crowded five openings across the same breadth. The use of 
more uniform and monochromatic “face bricks,” the fashion- 
able technique of tucking wooden sash-frames into recesses 
behind the front brick surface, the use of noticeably larger 
window panes separated by thinned muntins, and the favor for 
shallower roofs also marked these new buildings, declaring a 
degree of freedom from their materiality. These effects may 
have reflected new desires as much as new capacities. ‘The 
Bingham mansion and the Hill mansion (later known as the 
Hill-Physick house) were the largest examples of this distinc- 
tive new flavor and type, but aspects of it were found in many 
aspiring urban houses from the decades after the Revolution 
that were not so atypical in size, some more prominently dis- 
playing the elliptical shapes and thinned classical decorative 
apparatus that marked many new buildings from the decades 
before and after 1800. 

Once Latrobe and his students and emulators started to 
appear on the scene after 1798, however, a different type of sim- 
plicity, more geometric and bolder in scale than that of these 
adventurous 1780s houses, started to define another modernity 
on the city’s streets—most inescapably, initially, in striking non- 
residential buildings such as the Bank of Pennsylvania and the 
Center Square Waterworks (both completed in 1801). Latrobe 
welcomed the opportunity to apply that design thinking to the 
urban mansion, while the Walns probably reflected more upon 
the many recent buildings within their experience that defined 


this type in the nation’s largest city. 
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CLIENT AND ARCHITECT 

It was into this fermenting dialogue that the Walns’ architec- 
tural ambitions entered. They quickly chose successive broad 
sites close in along Chestnut Street, positioning their proposed 
house in the inner portion of an expanding corridor that was 
already becoming populated by elite commercial and recre- 
ational uses—a theater, a circus, hotels, and shops—establish- 
ing from the start that they wanted their mansion to present 
itself in a most prominent location. 

Latrobe threw himself wholeheartedly into these two 
architectural conversations, with his clients and with the build- 
ing type, the same month, March 1805, that William Waln and 
Mary Wilcocks married. Letters from Latrobe's friend John 
Vaughan and Mary’s brother James S. Wilcocks conveyed the 
Walns’ initial desiderata, including a “general description” of 
their intended house and notes specifying the rooms and “the 
dimensions, number and uses required.” On March 12 Latrobe 
responded to Wilcocks with a number of questions “respect- 
ing the situation of the lot &c. &c.,” but did not hear back on 
these before writing to William Waln two weeks later, saying 
that he had devised two alternative schemes for the house, 
gathering them in “a book of designs” (alas, lost). But what did 
survive was “an ample description and explanation” of several 
pages that remains one of Latrobe’s most articulate and 
extended discussions of residential design, explaining that he 
was desirous of seeing “a dwelling house erected in Philadel- 
phia upon such a plan as I conceive to be the best adapted 
to the manners and the climate of our country.””* 

In the “General Observations” appended to his letter to 
Waln of March 26, Latrobe opened by stating that the Amer- 
ican climate “is in almost every particular the contrary of the 
climate of the British Islands.” “The dwelling houses of our 
cities,” he noted, closely emulated British examples, and their 
arrangements were “not badly adapted to our [American] hab- 
its and prejudices, but our climate renders them faulty in many 
most important points.” The planning of French houses was 
better adapted to their climate, “less moist and generally much 


warmer” than England’s, and Latrobe expected the American 
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climate would eventually effect change in American manners, 
but as yet “the habits of life of an American family” were 
at odds with their “health and comfort.” Latrobe was clearly 
inviting the Walns to be bold in departing from what he 
presented as an unenlightened pattern and predicating that 
invitation less on matters of taste than on rational adaptation 
to location and use. He raised the benediction on such 
adventurousness by pointing out that even in the best English 
houses the French system of arrangements was taking over, 
and noting that they were superior in “important points of 
convenience and privacy,” even though such French houses 
were inferior in “neatness, and correctness of execution.” He 
downplayed the objections that might have been raised by 
the mismatch with British-American habits and manners of 
spatial use in this context; modeling this French form of house 
planning would offer the Walns not only an afhnity with 
the best-planned English houses, but also an avant-garde 
position in the cultivation of improvement in American 
domestic architecture. 

Then cleverly, perhaps anticipating any client’s measured 
appetite for expansiveness and its consequent expense, Latrobe 
lowered the ante. He was not thinking about palaces or grand 
houses far exceeding even elite American norms. He was 
referring to a house that would offer “the greatest possible 
compactness, and convenience for the family, expressed in the 
very comprehensive word, comfort, and moderate means of 
entertaining company.” Latrobe next spelled out three distinct 
but subtly interwoven spatial zones found even in French 
houses “on the smallest scale”: the areas devoted to business, to 
“domestic intercourse,” and to entertaining guests. [hese func- 
tional realms, “Lapartement de Monsieur,” “Lapartement de 
Madame,” and the public rooms—the dining and drawing 
rooms and a grand stair—would ideally share the principal 
floor, while bedchambers in the two apartments were often 
placed above the main floors. All these spaces would be ele- 
vated over a service story that included the kitchen and related 
functions, avoiding the encumbering back buildings in the 


rear SO COMMUNON among American urban houses. 
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Fig. 16. Sketch in a letter from Latrobe to Christopher Hughes, October 4, 1816, 
caricaturing the “frying pan plan” of side-hall townhouses. Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. Special Collections, Letterbooks of Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe 


Fig. 17. Detail of the plan of the Samuel Powel house, built 1765, 244 South 
Third Street. Earl A. Ryan, delineator. Athenaeum of Philadelphia. AIA Collection, 
AIA *027*017 


The architect proceeded to describe what was by now 
clearly the foil, the “very differently arranged” English house 
of the same size—the nearly universal “capital Mansion with 
four rooms on a floor, and a handsome Hall and staircase”— 
a plan found in some grand houses within the city, such as 
the Norris mansion (fig. 12), that offered the distinctive five- 
bay front with a centered doorway, but that was found more 
commonly in the more spacious settings of the city’s surround- 
ing countryside. In dense urban settings, though, a far more 
common house, Latrobe explained, was abbreviated in width 
on a model that was “exactly half of such a mansion, and has 
all its merits and demerits within a less space.” He would later 
caricature this side-hall townhouse type for its “frying pan 
plan,” calling it that “partly on acct. of the shape which the 
Mass of brick and mortar acquires, partly because on opening 
the front door you see the contents of the frying pan in a dis- 


tant perspective on the kitchen fire” (figs. 16, 17).”° 
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Latrobe here betrayed a certain geometric and functional 
idealism scarcely situated in the economic realities of urban 
space, where frontage is almost always more expensive than 
depth—which would have far outweighed those professed sav- 
ings based on the cost of longer perimeter walls. But in some 
ways this economic disengagement itself was elevating, in the 
distinction offered by conspicuous nonconsumption, as in an 
urban setback or side garden on a major street. Defiance of the 
logic of urban land value visibly distinguished such houses and 
owners, and ultimately Latrobe was aiming at an urban extraor- 
dinary rather than a more rational urban vernacular. 

The merits accorded to the “ill planned houses” of Amer- 
ican and English families, which Latrobe cast as prejudice and 
bigotry, rather loaded terms, lay in “the neatness, and elegant 
cleanliness of English and American houses, contrasted with 
the slovenly and often filthy frippery of the French.” But that 
could be remedied: “A professional eye is required to look 
beyond the neatness of the first, and the uncleanliness of the 
latter into the merits of their arrangements; . . .a French house 
inhabited by an English family must be seen, to exhibit the 
superiority of its design.” 

Latrobe cast these observations as an explanation for 
proposing to the Walns “a plan so different from those in com- 
mon use.” He then described his two proffered designs, the 
first meant to combine “the separate advantages of an English 
and a French town residence of a genteel family.” Latrobe had 
by then, in March 1805, somehow learned from afar at least 
one critical fact, that in February the Walns had purchased 
a very large lot, nearly 102 feet in frontage and 175 feet deep, 
on the north side of Chestnut Street between Seventh and 
Eighth streets. This meant a south-facing front, with the best 
apartments taking up all of the principal floor of that front. 
The entrance and stair would be accessed from an 8-foot-tall 
“basement” story, just one step above grade, avoiding an exter- 
nal stairway. 

This first house design would be nearly 49 feet in frontal 
breadth, sitting on a lot taking up only 78 feet of the original 


frontage, as Latrobe reserved “a valuable building lot” 24 feet 
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wide to one side for other use or sale. He intended to set the 
house back 20 feet from the street, allowing a carriage to 
approach and to offer greater privacy, as at the Bingham man- 
sion (fig. 14). Adding this to the house’s depth, nearly 64 feet, 
he found the lot’s 175-foot depth constricting, “indeed to[o] 
shallow if a pleasure ground and stables on the Alley, both 
necessary appendages to a good house, are required,” and he 
wished to avoid back buildings. 

The lost booklet included five drawings of this design, 
along with two of the alternative design combining the same 
specified rooms and sizes but “arranged according to the usual 
principle of building in Philadelphia,” with a central passage 
between a drawing and dining room along the right, and a 
small parlor or library plus service spaces to the left. An attic 
story or garret, probably with dormers, would rise over the 
second, or chamber, story. Accounting for the kitchen and 
offices, he expected that the designs would be roughly congru- 
ent in overall area and expense, but he left little doubt which 
scheme he thought preferable. As he had written to James 
Wilcocks, Latrobe had designed this house as if it was to be 
his own, and he stated to Joshua Gilpin that he was “very 
anxious to see a rational house built in Philadelphia,” though 
he admitted to Waln that he expected that it would be “too 
much out of the common road to please entirely.””° 

Latrobe’s design would go through additional iterations; 
he soon devised a third and then a fourth design that was still 
awaiting the Walns’ approval in early 1806. A key condition 
changed at the start of the following year, in January and 
February 1807, when the Walns purchased the lots on which 
the house was ultimately built. This site was just a half block to 
the east but on the opposite side of the street, reversing the 
house’s orientation. It was a corner lot rather than a midblock 
site, differentiating the exposed western flank from that facing 
the neighboring service buildings of the George Clymer house, 
immediately to the east. At 79 feet in breadth, the lot was sim- 
ilar to the frontage available on the other lot (after the planned 
subtraction), but at 235 feet it was a good deal deeper, which 
allowed for the ample “pleasure ground” that Latrobe had 
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mentioned. The change in site had an enormous shaping effect 
on the design, as the new footprint of the main block (43 by 
54 feet) indicates, and the corner elements may have been new 
features, while the carriage drive disappeared. 

Even without surviving images, Latrobe’s first design 
offers our clearest indication of his driving ideas and untram- 
meled ambitions for such a house. As active design conversa- 
tions moved ahead with both William and Mary Waln, elements 
of some of the earlier schemes survived but others did not, 
most notably the basement plan.*’ During 1807 construction 
started to progress quickly, beginning in earnest that spring 
under the local supervision of Latrobe’s assistant Robert Mills, 
then in his midtwenties; Latrobe directed Mills largely by let- 
ter from Washington, where he was advancing work on the 
U.S. Capitol. Much of the construction was complete by the 
end of 1808, with George Bridport’s decorative treatments of 
the Walns’ drawing room planned for late that fall, although 
Latrobe’s involvement in furnishings for the house continued 
into late 1809. Some bills remained even into 1811. 

Looking back in 1816, Latrobe recalled that the Waln 
house was built “by measure and Value, from my designs, 
but not under my direction,” probably meaning that retrospec- 
tive measuring at set rates by different trades had determined 
costs rather than amounts set out in prior contracts by the 
architect, and that Mills had directed things locally. Latrobe 
reported that the house had cost about $11.50 per square foot, 


even more than the $8 per square foot of John Markoe’s house 


(see fig. 25), which he called “the best in Philadelphia.””* 


THE WALN HOUSE AS BUILT 

Despite the absence of surviving architectural drawings, 
evidence of the executed form of the Waln house is rich, if 
fragmentary. Kern’s watercolor (fig. 4) provides our crucial 
record of its appearance, but we also have the benefit of two 
detailed descriptions in fire insurance surveys (see appendix 
A), one made in September 1824 when Hannah M. Wilcocks, 
Mary’s younger sister, was named as the insured, and the other 
in October 1845, signed by James Swaim for his father William. 
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Fig. 18. Reconstructed site plan of the Waln house as built. James B. Garrison 
et al., 2015. The Clymer house is at left. 


Fig. 19. Design (unexecuted) for the John Tayloe house, as drawn by Latrobe, 
c. 1797-98, detail. Library of Congress, Washington, DC 


Both were written by John C. Evans, a long-serving surveyor 
for the Philadelphia Contributionship. They read quite simi- 
larly, with mostly identical dimensions and descriptive terms, 
but they vary slightly in their sequence and in some minor 
particulars. Between these and the dimensions of the lot given 
in deeds and later ward atlases (the earliest from 1857-60, after 
the house had been gone for a decade), one can devise a fairly 
confident outline of many elements of the site plan (fig. 18). 
The new site, exposed on its right flank, lent itself to a 
spatial planning scheme with strong affinities to one that 
Latrobe had devised several years earlier, an unexecuted design 
(fig. 19) identified in pencil as “Mr. ‘Tayloe’s house in the 
Foederal City”—indicating that it was a design for John Tay- 
loe III, whose house “The Octagon” was built in Washington 
in 1799-1801 to the designs of William Thornton.”’ The quite 
specific lot shown in Latrobe’s site plan, measuring about 81 by 
149 feet,°? was for a different site than that on which “The 
Octagon” was erected. Indications on other drawings in 


Latrobe’s set show that his house for Tayloe was meant to face 
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Fig. 20. Design (unexecuted) for the front elevation of the 
Tayloe house, as drawn by Latrobe, c. 1797-98, detail. Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 

































































Front (North) Elevation 


Fig. 21. Reconstructed front elevation of the Waln house as 
built. James B. Garrison et al., 2015 


south rather than north, yet here he chose to shift his main 
social rooms to the north, in contrast to his usual preferred 
orientation for such spaces. Ihe ‘Tayloe lot was comparable in 
breadth to that on which the Waln house was built, but the 
corner elements in the Tayloe design were much narrower and 
the main volume wider, accommodating seven more closely 
spaced front windows compared to the Walns’ three across 
on the upper floors. Although Kern’s watercolor perspective 
(fig. 4) may seem to demur, the reported dimensional evidence 
regarding the lot and from the fire insurance surveys suggests 
that these front corner pavilions must have been slightly 
detached from the main volume, unlike those in Latrobe’s 


Tayloe design. 
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Despite their opposite orientation, some strong similari- 
ties tie the two designs together. The front of each house 
addressed the narrower face of a corner lot, more certainly 
facing the more prominent street in the Philadelphia case, 
leaving a garden immediately beyond the house and service 
facilities further to the rear of the lot (figs. 18, 19). The sequence 
of house, garden, and service zone moving back from the main 
front was clear, but among the most distinctive aspects, con- 
ceptually, was the treatment of the front, with the main block 
as a unitary solid framed by rather diminutive corner buildings 
(figs. 20, 21). Ihese served more as compositional elements 
than as substantial spatial addenda, but they also fronted 
margins along each flank of the site, and they bookended the 
frontal setback in a way that defended that spatial gesture 
and helped define the independence of the property from 
its neighbors. 

Westcott compared these “wings” to exaggerated watch 
boxes, and he may not have been completely off base; project- 
ing forward beyond the main block’s front corners, these 
“wings” gave definition to buffering zones between the private 
and public domains, helping to insulate the otherwise detached 
house from approach by eye or foot, reserving access to con- 
trolled admittance. Perhaps there was even a degree of anxiety 
lurking in such prominent declarations of private wealth on 
the sometimes dangerous urban streets of the early republic. 
Similar elements had appeared at Latrobe’s Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania (1798-1801), and indeed at the rear corners, in Gothic 
guise, at his Philadelphia Bank (1807-8), where they must have 
been taken as prudent adjuncts and welcome imagery for 
places where the security of money was a key part of their 
projected institutional identity. 

The imagery of social grace and domestic hospitality, 
however, married less well with that of site security at both 
mansions. It might have been hard not to see these corner 
pavilions at both the Waln and the Tayloe houses as pinched 
in proportion, especially with the crowded pediments and 
chimneys at the former—as if the breadth of the site did not 


allow more generous wings. Latrobe, however, may have 
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appreciated their attenuation and elaboration as foils to the 
blocky bluntness of the larger mass they framed. 

Functionally, the flanking margins in the two plans were 
similar. Those at left in both masked kitchen-related circula- 
tion and functions (and indeed the corner pavilion at left front 
at the Waln house was used as a smokehouse). ‘Those at right 
set the house back from the side street, and at the Waln house 
served to connect a polite route within the walled precinct to 
the rear garden. The Tayloe house had a kitchen and wash- 
house flanking the left-hand side of the garden, along with a 
basement kitchen, which may well have been the case for the 
Waln house as well, although it remains unseen in Kern's view. 

But the main event of the Waln house was the building’s 
central block, a boldly cubic form. In that, it went beyond 
Latrobe’s scheme for ‘Tayloe, which presented itself as a full 
seven windows in breadth, eclipsing even “fives.” Despite being 
slightly oblong, with its front of 43 feet and depth of 54 feet, 
the Waln house presented itself as more foursquare, three 
enlarged windows across by three deep, with its greater depth 
somewhat masked by the primary view showing the flank 
obliquely from the front, the view Kern adopted. 

On its corner site the house also presented itself more 
three-dimensionally, exhibiting the designer’s control over sec- 
ondary volumes. It was appreciable as a volumetric object, like 
his Center Square engine house, as a composition created by the 
assembly of simple geometric solids rather than one created by 
spatial division within volumes, manipulation of planar faces, 
and carefully parsed elaboration. ‘The diminutive wings that 
were presented as contrasting forms helped animate that imag- 
ery of large parts, something much more transparent to view- 
ers than the willful assertions and elite mysteries of aristocratic 
taste. Latrobe's creation was, of course, no less a matter of taste, 
but he proffered it as taste that reflected, or at least projected, a 
basis in reason, in elemental shapes related to use, legibility, and 
order. In this regard, Latrobe was the self-aware agent of a Post- 
Palladian modernism that found its self-identification in a prin- 
cipled departure from well-established forms. “All the books for 


the last three or four hundred years up to 1760, are against me,” 








he wrote in 1806, “but as the arts continue to be improved,— 
simplicity gains daily more admirers.”** 

Of course, this projected simplicity was no simple matter, 
as his domestic spaces and uses were even more inflected 
toward specific functional uses and social sequences than were 
those in the more diagrammatic plans of what Latrobe had 
referenced as “an English house” in his early letter to Waln. 
Yet he did not yield as fully as many in the 1780s and 1790s to 
the enthusiasms of Adamesque planning, with contrasting 


room shapes in adjacent sequences, especially elliptical ones, 


as at “The Woodlands” in West Philadelphia, or indeed in the 


1.°% Latrobe did use curved 


early designs for the U.S. Capito 
shapes in plan, but usually more simple semicircles or seg- 
ments of them appended to rectilinear spaces. Here, too, 
the elemental geometry was legible in its components, and 
purposeful in offering a shaped vessel that guided movement 
and marked destination, while others, such as John Dorsey— 
a prolific amateur architect whom Latrobe considered an 
unworthy but prolific rival for commissions—found opportu- 
nities to provide a range of shaped rooms, from lozenges to 
ovals, in some of his freely proffered designs.”° 

Externally, however, this cubic house claimed something 
of a middle ground in a hierarchy of residential types, a more 
republican rendition of a mansion: It presented neither the 
extent nor the decorative elaboration of the Morris or Bing- 
ham houses, nor even the five-bay breadth of the more typical 
countryseat brought to the city. At the same time it distanced 
itself from the three-bay, side-hall house that was the more 
common domestic form even along fashionable streets such as 
South ‘Third or Chestnut—a type, “the frying pan plan,” that 
Latrobe reviled as humdrum, inconvenient, expensive for the 
square footage it provided, and ultimately inelegant. The 
Walns’ wider three-bay house—recessed from the street, with 
a centered entrance, arched first-floor openings, and a sense of 
compositional control throughout—offered a new model, 
strongly ordered and distinguished from more middling 
houses, for restrained elite self-presentation in the cities of the 


young republic. 
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THE WALNS’ PLAN 

Nearly all of our knowledge of the Waln house interior as built 
comes from the two fire insurance surveys and the Kern water- 
color, which provide rich evidence yet leave a lot of room for 
speculation and alternative propositions. It has been taken here 
as something of a team sport, the author working with archi- 
tect James B. Garrison, curator Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, 
and conservator Peggy A. Olley to try a number of possibilities 
that could fit the stated elements and dimensions (figs. 22a,b). 
Reconstructed plans were also devised by Michael Fazio and 
Patrick Snadon in 2006, both of the initial “rational” and of the 
more familiar English schemes, as well as of the plan ultimately 
executed, and one might imagine other possibilities.** 

But a few things seem certain: as executed this was not 
quite the rational house with ground-floor entry and service 
spaces, as in the “basement plan” that Latrobe favored. One 
ascended a centered external stair directly to the principal 
floor, proceeding from vestibule to stair hall. Beyond that, two 
large social spaces, each about 20 feet wide, occupied the rear 
of the main block. ‘They were squarer in proportion than in 
Latrobe’s early design—where they were to be 20 by 30 feet, 
which he admitted was “somewhat larger than required”—and 
they faced south. The heat of summer might have advised 
against such an orientation, possibly something considered in 
the Tayloe design, but perhaps the Walns expected to enter- 
tain rarely during the warmest months, relocating seasonally 
to one of the extended-family’s countryseats. The room at left 
rear, closest to the kitchen, kitchen yard, and service spaces, 
was identified as the dining room, and the other large space 
was the drawing room. A third, smaller parlor occupied the 
right front of the house and was probably the kind of space 
described earlier in correspondence with the Walns as a room 
that could also serve as a library or office. Between this and the 
drawing room was a transverse passage that led to a western 
doorway, seen more distinctly in Kern's pencil sketch, offering 
a polite route along the right flank and into the garden. 

What are less certain are the form of the axial vestibule 


and the form and location of the stair-hall spaces. The front 
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left quarter of the plan, east of the entrance axis, represented a 
service zone, accommodating a pantry and secondary stair, and 
leading to both internal and external kitchens—the latter 
probably along the left side of the garden, as at the Tayloe 
house. This also aligns with the unexpected designation of the 
upper level of the western corner pavilion as a smokehouse. 
The stair hall offers more of challenge. Pertinent sections of 
the insurance surveys describe it. Ihe earlier one, made in 1824 
for the Walns, reads: “A large open stair case in the Hall divid- 
ing at the half-pace—& having two landings on the 2d floor 
continued rail of mahogany—plain banisters & nosings on the 
string & a plain open newel Stairs with mahogany rail from an 
adjoining passage into the 3d story.” 

The 1845 survey, from late in the Swaim tenure, used many 
of the same words as the 1824 survey, which was probably 
consulted by Evans. Other excerpts likely describe the upper 
part of the hall, on the second story. The 1824 survey reads: 
“In the hall are 4 reeded columns—supporting a Groin arch 
ceiling—with plain pilasters against the wall.” In 1845: “In 
the Hall are 4 reeded columns with carved caps, supporting 
an ornamented frieze & cornice under a Groin archd ceiling. 
& 4 plain pilasters against the wall.”*° 

Three main possibilities suggest themselves for the stair: 
one whose initial run continues an axial alignment from the 
front doorway, or a perpendicular one, pivoting to one side 
or the other. There is not a lot of definitive evidence here, and 
this leaves the plan susceptible to quite different schemes. 
Fazio and Snadon’s reconstructed plan showed an axial stair 
in an apse-ended space that interlocked with like curves of 
the dining and drawing rooms, a form found in Latrobe’s 
designs for the John Pope house (1810-13) in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and for the Allegheny Arsenal commandant’s quarters 
(1814) in Pittsburgh. There is no mention of such curves in 
either insurance survey, and one wonders how this design 
would have related geometrically with a groined vault above. 
That plan does not offer a corridor passage to the door in 
the western flank, and perhaps more importantly, it seems to 


issue a grand invitation to the chamber story while the stair 
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Figs. 22a,b. Alternative reconstructions of the Waln house. James B. Garrison et al., 2015. (North is at bottom.) (left) Axial stair; 


(right) stair rising to east 


landing diminishes the invitation to the main social rooms of 
the house. 

Latrobe might instead have cleared the hall to expose 
these doorways and send the stairway to a side. An initial run 
heading west would serve this end, but one might favor a 
stair heading east (fig. 22b), to the left, rising over the service 
quarter. With much of the left side of the plan dedicated to 
dining, pantry, and kitchen functions, this would free a better 
passage to the garden via the central western doorway. It 
would also place the primary stair, which typically would only 
range from the first to the second story, alongside the second- 
ary one, which would accommodate all traffic above and below 
that, and was more convenient if nearby. [his was Latrobe’s 
usual inclination, as in the design for ‘Tayloe, and might have 
better fit the descriptions of the continuing run to the third 
story being in an “adjoining passage.” 

The decoration and furnishing of the two large south- 
facing rooms, sometimes referred to as parlors, offer further 
hints to the house’s interior. Latrobe requested that the decora- 


tive painter George Bridport paint the walls of these rooms in 





flat “Etruscan” colors with designs for the two-foot-high frieze 
based on images from John Flaxman’s illustrations of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey.°° The rooms also accommodated at least six- 
teen side chairs, a pair of card tables, a sofa and a smaller settee, 
and a large sideboard (see cats. 1-4, fig. 119), whose dimensions 
would have allowed it to be placed along the east wall of the 
eastern parlor for the display of the accoutrements of food ser- 
vice brought from the kitchen. The surviving furniture, addressed 
in detail in the following chapters, is the only remaining ves- 


tige of Latrobe’s vision for William and Mary Waln. 


PROGENY 

Our knowledge of the Waln house comes to us through these 
scattered documents and fragile instruments of memory, a 
strikingly tenuous thread for a building of such ambitious 
novelty that stood in such a prominent place for forty years. It 
seems to have spawned little or no recorded contemporary 
discussion of its character, but published architectural com- 
mentary from that period can be remarkably sparse. Notice 


of the Waln house was strongly marked, though, in the built 
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conversation over the next decade among a handful of houses 


that reflected similarly restrained ambitions to build a grand 
urban mansion. 

The most immediate and most expansive of these was a 
building known for nearly a century as the Edward Shippen 
Burd house (fig. 23). Long credited to Latrobe and mistakenly 
dated to 1800, it may be decades before that design is fully 
wrested from the canon of his work, for it fulfills our notion 
of Latrobe’s design persona in a strikingly severe and cubic 
building, and in one that survived well into the age of photog- 
raphy. Just two blocks west of the Walns, at the southwest 
corner of Ninth and Chestnut streets, this house clearly emu- 
lated Latrobe’s work, but was almost certainly not his in the 
fullest sense: it was not built for Burd, it does not date from 
1800, and the attribution seems to have been based on a mis- 
reading.°’ In fact, it was Joseph Sims who purchased the lot 
in August 1807, had the house constructed, and insured it in 
November 1809. 

still, its plan was apparently quite close to the Walns’, for 
good reason: a note regarding a lost letter from Latrobe to 


Waln in July 1808 reads “as to Sim’s [sic] copy of the plan of 
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Fig. 23. Joseph Sims (later 
Edward Shippen Burd) 
house, built 1808-9, 900 
Chestnut Street. Photograph 
of front and flank, 1859. 

The Library Company of 
Philadelphia 


Fig. 24. Plan at the core of 
the c. 1839 hotel project, 
drawn by William Strickland 
(American, 1788-1854). 
Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


his [e.g., Waln’s| house.” There is a likely record of Sims’s plan 
from decades later, about 1839, when the house was briefly 
integrated into the design for a proposed hotel, and it was the 
subject of a set of drawings of this unexecuted reworking by 
William Strickland, Latrobe’s former assistant (fig. 24).”° 
The twin parlors to the south there, substantially larger than 
the Walns’ at about 23 by 36 feet, had canted corners. The front 
entry sequence led from a rectangular vestibule to an inner 
vestibule whose shape was a canted prelude to the extended 
octagons of the parlors. From the middle, the stair hall 
extended to the right away from the flanking street, in two 
runs rather than an imperial triplet. The third parlor here was 
at left front, opposite the stair, leaving a smaller room at right 
front. In some respects then, Sims’s house, probably designed 
and begun in 1808, reflected the Walns’, particularly in plan, 
though its ultimate architect remains a mystery. 

If the Sims house was indeed a matter of a close emula- 
tion with the Walns’ plan in hand, Latrobe did get two more 
shots at the type on the opposite side of this block, beginning 
in 1808 with the house he designed for John Markoe at what 


would become 917 Chestnut Street, and then, some years later, 
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Fig. 25. Benjamin Latrobe, architect. Fig. 26. The Cox and Markoe houses (center and 
Preliminary plan and elevation of the John right), 1859, after the Markoe house had been 
Markoe house, 1808. Maryland Historical extended by two stories. The Library Company 
Society, Baltimore of Philadelphia 





Fig. 27. Drawing by Robert Mills (American 1781-1855) of the Benjamin Chew, Jr., house, 
built 1810-12, 245-47 South Fourth Street. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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the adjacent property, at 923 Chestnut, built in 1811 to 1815 for 
James W. Cox, Markoe’s brother-in-law (figs. 25, 26).°” The 
Markoe house was distinctly marked on the street by a one- 
story semi-octagonal volume that projected from the facade 
and led to a vestibule between two main social rooms, facing 
south, and then to an imperial stair. "Ihe Cox house was more 
planar, with a laconic variant of a traditional Georgian frontis- 
piece in marble. Both houses had fronts about 50 feet wide set 
well back from the street, with their elevated principal floor 
reached by a flight of axial stairs. Three triple windows ranged 
across the second floor of each. 

Latrobe’s former assistants, Mills and Strickland, soon also 
tried their hands at this type, Mills with a 44-foot-wide man- 
sion on the east side of South Third Street for Benjamin Chew, 
Jr., designed in 1810 (fig. 27). Mills’s plan shows the drawing 
and dining rooms aligned in series in congruent spaces along 
the unfenestrated south flank of the house, to the right of the 
hall, with an office and service spaces to the left.* 

The War of 1812 slowed building, but Strickland joined 
the lists immediately afterward with a mansion for William 
Schlatter (fig. 28) built about 1814-15 on another site on the 
south side of Chestnut Street, farther west. It was one of 


the early commissions for which Strickland claimed credit in 
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Fig. 28. William Strickland, architect. William Schlatter house, built 1814-15, 
1222-24 Chestnut Street. Detail of a watercolor view by D. J. Kennedy. Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Figs. 29a-g. Early nineteenth-century urban mansions in Philadelphia, 1810s—4os: 
(a) T. W. Francis house, at left, built c. 1811-12 (possibly to designs by Robert Mills), 
231 South Street, watercolor by B. R. Evans, The Library Company of Philadelphia; 
(b) Frederick Kohne Mansion, built c. 1819, 1017-19 Chestnut Street, photographed 
March 1859 by F. DeB. Richards, The Library Company of Philadelphia; (c) John A. 
Brown house, built 1828, 1130 Chestnut Street, watercolor by D. J. Kennedy, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; (d) Thomas Hulme and Thomas 
Fleming houses, built c. 1820s—30s?, 1107 and 1109 Walnut Street, photographed 
1913, Philadelphia City Archives; (e) Dr. George B. Wood house, built c. 1837, 1117-19 
Arch Street, Free Library of Philadelphia, Print and Picture Collection, Castner 
Scrapbook, vol. 40; (f) William B. Fling/William Gibson house, built c. 1834, 1601 
Chestnut Street, Free Library of Philadelphia, Print and Picture Collection, Castner 
Scrapbook, vol. 9; (g) Richard Wistar mansion, built c. 1834, 1424 Chestnut Street, 
detail from Dewitt C. Baxter, “Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. South Side, West from 
1400,” in The Baxter Panoramic Business Directory .. . (Philadelphia), no. 30 (March 
1880), 1st ed., Free Library of Philadelphia, Print and Picture Collection 
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an autobiographical fragment written about 1825, but it was, 
alas, less well recorded than the others.** 

Urban mansions along these same lines, as broad “threes” 
(figs. 29a-g), soon dotted elite residential corridors, often 
marked by raised axial entries between grouped windows. 
Their spare but emphatic ordering employed wide semicircular 
or segmental arches at a scale that belonged less to the artisan 
than to the architect disposing larger forms on paper. Such 
arches and broad stone lintels presented the wall as more of a 
structural reality than as a genteel, tastefully decorated and 
proportioned scrim—and more the subject of the architect 
than of the builder or amateur (although amateurs such 
as John Dorsey in Philadelphia and William ‘Thornton in 
Washington quickly adopted this formal language). Such 
designs were branded with a degree of neoclassical monu- 
mentality and a geometry that presented the imagery of ratio- 
nality—and in that perhaps even a degree of democratic 
transparency as posed against the erudite mysteries of aristo- 
cratic taste. Brick was becoming more than backdrop, and 
from about the 1790s both “fives” and “frying pans” also 
increasingly adopted demonstratively scaled arches over door- 
ways, often displacing wooden frontispieces, and over win- 
dows, scribing inset circular shapes that went beyond the prosaic 
rectangles that had marked so much of the streetscape. 

The distinctive form of these mansions, these wide 
“threes,” offered prosperous citizens a measured degree of 
prominence in the growing American city. By the 1830s and 
1840s, pronounced lintels were favored over arches for their 
triple windows, but the type persisted, clearly setting off 
“bespoke” urban mansions amid the speculatively built, more 
repetitive textures of the two- or three-bay side-hall row houses 
that dominated the city’s residential fabric. 

There was a range of potential motives involved in such 
consciously considered public expressions of self and family. 
They must have embodied a desire for recognition and even 
for deference, serving as instruments that reinforced social 


position or economic reputation in the far-from-level socio- 








economic landscape of the young nation’s cities. Extraordi- 
nary size, materials, and elaboration could render houses 
exceptional before passersby, but many also proffered nuanced 
self-characterizations encoded in architectural choices that 
went beyond the prosaic and even the conventional. ‘Those 
choices could declare local class affinities, could project a 
stylish, cosmopolitan currency that identified their sponsors as 
agents of modernities that reigned afar, or could express some- 
thing more individualistic. Most melded these inclinations, 
finding a degree of visible distinction amid shared forms. 

Architectural self-assertion could also be cast as a contri- 
bution to communal improvement. Extrapolated as a class 
performance, building ambitious houses promised to populate 
a vision of the city as a place that was more than a momentary 
foothold of economic opportunity. In that role, their owners 
were patrons whose behavior echoed that of an older elite; 
their mansions materialized their self-nomination for roles of 
cultural and social standing, and perhaps of economic, and 
political leadership as well. 

We rarely have access to words of the time characterizing 
owners architectural ambitions, much less the actual motives 
behind those words. But some such intentions were signaled 
in the faces of these houses set boldly before a wide public 
audience. Inside, however, the audience was more narrowly 
selected, and the house was often intently designed to serve 
a constructed relationship between host and guest. Within, 
as the chapters that follow will demonstrate, forms of self- 
representation could be far less constrained. 

As a group, though, these distinctive new mansions 
were remarkably short-lived. Their favored locations quickly 
yielded to commerce, especially for hospitality, retail, and enter- 
tainment. But for a few decades the mansion devised by Latrobe 
and the Walns echoed through city streetscapes, projecting 
the identity of a particular kind of citizen intent on striking 
that fine balance between ambition and restraint in the 


early republic. 
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SOCIAL THEATER 
Latrobe and the Walns Set the Stage 


In 1808 the architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe oversaw the 
completion of the house he designed for William and Mary 
Waln, situated on three contiguous lots at the southeast corner 
of Chestnut and Seventh streets in Philadelphia (see also Jef- 
frey Cohen's essay in this volume). The even proportions and 
brick exterior epitomized Latrobe’s interpretation of the tenets 
of classical architecture for a domestic context, adapted to the 
climate and social behaviors of early national Philadelphia. He 
advocated the artistic style that promoted a literal imitation of 
ancient Greek and Roman art—broadly referred to as classical 
art—and that emerged when Northern Europeans began rein- 
venting the art of ancient Greece and Italy in the early eigh- 
teenth century by studying the region’s excavated art and 
decaying monuments, and mining them for artistic inspiration 
(figs. 30, 31). laking a perspective entirely different from that of 


the Renaissance and its immediate followers, the German 


scholar Johann Winckelmann summarized the aspiration in 
1755: “There is but one way for the moderns to become great, 
and perhaps unequalled . . . by imitating the ancients.”* Wil- 
liam and Mary Waln showed a proclivity for French designers’ 
reinterpretations of classicism, and Latrobe was an eager 
accomplice, building what he called a “rational house,”” based 
on French architecture and design but conceived for Philadel- 
phia’s climate; he then carried their shared vision through to 
the two most important public rooms with a display of classical 
furniture and painting.’ When completed at the end of 1808, in 
time for the winter social season of 1809, the Waln house con- 
spicuously announced and affirmed the couple’s position in the 
social hierarchy of early national Philadelphia. 

Latrobe’s floor plan produced a dramatic approach to the 
drawing rooms along the house’s south side (fig. 32), one of 


which he designated as a dining room, while his elaborate 


(opposite) Henry Sargent (American, 1770-1845). The Tea Party, c. 1824. Oil on canvas, 647 x 52/4 inches (163.5 x 133 cm). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Mrs. Horatio 


Appleton Lamb in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, 19.12. 
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Fig. 30. Adam Buck (British, 1759-1833). The Artist and His Family, 1813. Watercolor, pen and black ink, gray ink, Fig. 31. Henry Parke (British, 1792-1835). Student Measuring the Temple of Castor 
brown ink, and graphite with gum arabic and scraping on paper, mounted on cardboard, sheet: 17%6 x 16" inches and Pollux in Rome, 1819, detail. Watercolor on paper. Courtesy of the Trustees of 
(44.6 x 42.4 cm). Yale Center for British Art, New Haven. Paul Mellon Collection, B1977.14.6109 Sir John Soane’s Museum, London/Bridgeman Images. © Sir John Soane’s Museum 


scheme for their decoration and furnishing contrasted with — was envisioned to cast the Walns as worldly, refined, and fash- 
the restraint of the exterior. In the drawing rooms overlooking ionable members of society: tall windows running to the floor 
the carefully planned gardens, the Walns intended to host — were draped with fabric and adorned with layers of tassels and 
social events that were themselves often called “drawing _ fringe,and the walls were painted in a palette of flat reds, blues, 


rooms” (see fig. 33) The interior treatment of the two rooms and yellows on a black ground—what Latrobe called Etruscan 
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Fig. 32. Plan of the first floor of the Waln house, as reconstructed by James B. Fig. 33. Bird's-eye view of the Waln house, as reconstructed by James B. Garrison 
Garrison et al., 2015 et al., 2015 


colors—with compositions along the frieze borrowed from 
o ee ~» illustrations for Homer’s I/iad and Odyssey drawn by John 
Flaxman (English, 1755-1826), first published in 1793 (fig. 34).* 
To further define the space, the Walns commissioned Latrobe 
to design furniture that was integral to the drawing rooms— 
their primary spaces for socializing—and that served as props 
on the stage of the couple’s social theater. At least sixteen 
chairs, a backless sofa, two card tables, a sideboard, and at least 
one settee (cats. 1-4, fig. 119) were made in the latest so-called 
Grecian style and decorated in a manner that complemented 


the walls to create a single, unifying visual language.” 





~ (left) Fig. 34. Ulysses at the Table of Circe. Engraved by James Parker after John 
ay cs See ome 6 eT Flaxman. From The Odyssey of Homer (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme, 


a 1795), pl. 6. Book: 11% x 17% x 1% inches (28.3 x 43.8 x 3.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. The W. P. Wilstach Collection, Bequest of Anna H. Wilstach, W1893-5-3 
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PHILADELPHIA: THE “ATHENS OF AMERICA” 
Philadelphia was the ideal city for Latrobe to create an inte- 
rior corresponding to an architectural plan. In the decades 
after the American colonists won independence from Great 
Britain, the spirit of liberty in Philadelphia produced an artis- 
tic output that earned the city its reputation as the “Athens of 
America.” To many observers the parallels between Athens 
during the great Age of Pericles (c. 495-429 BCE) and Phila- 
delphia in the early national period (1790-1840) were clear. 
When the federal government moved to Philadelphia in 1790 
for a period of ten years, the city was ripe for the flowering of 
a golden age. Even before Independence, Philadelphia was the 
most populous and commercially active city in North America 
and a center of intellectual thought and visual expression. Her 
institutions were the first to provide access to literature, to 
encourage artistic and scientific innovation, and to display 
paintings publicly: Benjamin Franklin founded the Library 
Company in 1731 and the American Philosophical Society in 
1743; Charles Willson Peale opened a portrait gallery in 1782 
and a natural history museum in 1786. From this foundation 
the city embarked on an aggressive campaign to build banks, 
religious and municipal buildings, theaters, art and music 
schools, academies for the advancement of art, science, and 
literature, and extraordinary residences. The Philadelphia 
courthouse constructed between 1787 and 1789—which became 
Congress Hall and still stands at Chestnut and Sixth streets— 
exemplified a style for the newly built architecture of the new 
United States. Its temple front, proportions, flat surfaces, arches, 
Greek-key cornice, and interior plaster ornament referenced 
classical architecture and marked a departure from the Geor- 
gian style of earlier buildings, including the State House (1753; 
now Independence Hall), Christ Church (1755), and Carpen- 
ter’s Hall (1773). By the 1800s the subtlety of Congress Hall 
gave way to a more pronounced imitation of Greek forms, led 
by Latrobe’s creations at the Center Square Waterworks (1801; 
now the site of City Hall) and the Bank of Pennsylvania (1801). 
Philadelphia was described as the Athens of America as 


early as 1729.° In 1811, three years after the Waln commission, 
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Fig. 35. Side Chair. Attributed to John Aitken (American, born 
Scotland, c. 1760/65-1839), Philadelphia, 1795-1800. Mahogany, 
lightwood stringing, ash, and softwood, 37% x 21 x 20% inches 

(94.6 x 53.3 xX 52.1.cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 125th Anniversary 
Acquisition, Gift of the McNeil Americana Collection, 2007-65-6 


Latrobe delivered an oration (in good “Grecian” fashion) to 
Philadelphia’s Society of Artists, a talk that affirmed the city’s 
role as standard-bearer of Western classical heritage. As he 
spoke he pointed out the importance of its academies and 
schools of art, specifically, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts (founded in 1805), the Walnut Street Theatre (1809), 
and the Society of Artists (1811). ‘heir associated buildings, 
endowments, administrators, and teachers reflected his hope 


that “the days of Greece may be revived in the woods of 
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Fig. 36. Kadmos Painter (fl. c. 420-400 BcE). Calyx krater, detail. 
Terracotta, red-figure. The State Hermitage Museum, St. 
Petersburg, UO-28. © The State Hermitage Museum. Photo: 
Vladimir Terebenin 


America and [that] Philadelphia become the Athens of the 
Western World.”’ 

Furniture, fabrics, upholstery, silver, and ceramics had 
led architecture's classicizing trend in the eighteenth century 
(figs. 35-37). By the mid-1780s, elaborate carving gave way to 
low relief and colorful wood inlays depicting vases, urns, and 
intricate geometric patterns. Early chairs had vase-shaped 
backs and columnar legs and, with the success of Latrobe’s 


commission for the Walns in 1808, soon began to closely imi- 











Fig. 37. “Krater” Vase, c. 1790. Made by the Wedgwood factory, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire, England. Stoneware (basalt ware) with encaustic decoration, 36 x 
20%e x 1774 inches (91.4 x 51.8 x 45.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
Charlotte and David E. Zeitlin in honor of Susan Z. Baer, 1992-40-1 


tate ancient Greek klismos chairs and embrace the forms and 
palette of ancient Greek as well as Etruscan pottery. 

When Philadelphia was the capital of the United States, 
from 1790 to 1800, new social conduct evolved to replace the 
aristocratic manners of the colonial period. With presidents 
George Washington and John Adams as the de facto heads of 
genteel society, their wives played a significant role in establish- 
ing the types of functions their husbands attended and how 


they conducted themselves in the numerous requisite social sit- 
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Fig. 38. Gilbert Stuart (American, 1755-1828). Portrait of Anne Willing, Mrs. William 
Bingham, 1797. Oil on canvas, 2837/4 x 24% inches (73 x 61.6 cm). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. McNeil, Jr, in memory of Anne 
d’Harnoncourt, 2008-117-1 


uations. Abigail Adams declared that the capital city of Phila- 
delphia was “one continued scene of Parties upon parties, balls 
and entertainments equal to any European city.”* In the social 
scene—treferred to by Rufus Wilmot Griswold in 1856 as the 
Republican Court—protocol was constantly scrutinized for 
fear of behavior suggesting the royal courts and titled hierarchy 
of London.’ William Bingham and his wife, Anne Bingham 
(fig. 38), the designated Queen of the Republican Court, lived 
at Mansion House on Third Street, next to the house of Samuel 


Powel (Philadelphia’s mayor, 1775-76 and 1789-90) and Eliza- 
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Fig. 39. Side Chair. Made by Jean-Baptiste Lelarge (French, 1743- 
1802), France, 1770-85. Beechwood, oak, and paint, 35’ x 1812 x 
16% inches (89.2 x 47 x 42.2). Courtesy of Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association. Gift of W. W. Corcoran, 1878, W-217/A. This Louis XVI- 
style chair is possibly one of six “small chairs” that George Washing- 
ton purchased from the Comte de Moustier in 1790. 


beth Powel. Henry Wansey, an English traveler to Philadelphia 
in 1794, described Mr. and Mrs. Bingham’s lyre-backed chairs 
with festoons of crimson and yellow silk from Seddons and 
Company in London, their carpets from Robert Moore’s man- 
ufactory in London, and their French wallpapers with ara- 
besques copied from the Vatican loggias painted by Raphael.” 
In practice, George Washington’s comportment was both 
republican and aristocratic, as indicated by the Louis XVI fur- 
niture he acquired in 1790 from the French ambassador who 


was returning to France, the Comte du Moustier (fig. 39). Mar- 
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tha Washington and Abigail Adams often took the brunt of 
criticism for errors in their husbands’ behavior, including the 
use of formal levées to meet foreign envoys, ambassadors, and 
diplomats, or American merchants, legislators, military com- 
manders, and even artisans.” Americans rising to economic 
and social prominence developed an original style: one that 
conveyed elegance but was accessible to many. This so-called 
vernacular gentility acknowledged that the comportment of 
the ascending middle class played a key role in access to eco- 


nomic opportunities, material wealth, and social standing.” 


WILLIAM WALN AND MARY WILCOCKS 
Among the city’s socially ambitious were William Waln and 
his wife, Mary Wilcocks Waln. Although both were born and 
raised in Philadelphia, they emerged from different upbring- 
ings. William, a third-generation colonial of Welsh extraction, 
was born on March 16, 1775, the third of the six children of the 
attorney Nicholas Waln (1742-1813) and Sarah Richardson 
Waln (1746-1825), who had married on May 22, 1771. Sarah 
Richardson was the only daughter of Joseph Richardson 
(1706-1770) and his wife, Sarah Morris Richardson (1722-1747). 
While both Nicholas and Sarah Waln were devout Quakers, 
she had experienced refinement, even moderate luxury. Never- 
theless, she followed her husband’s lead when, in 1772, Nicho- 
las resolved that practicing law conflicted with his ability to 
lead the ascetic life of the Society of Friends, and he abruptly 
retired from his first profession to become a Quaker preacher 
(fig. 40). From then on Nicholas and Sarah Waln adopted a 
conservative interpretation of Quaker ideology, rejecting all 
material comforts and display in favor of the austere existence 
that he promoted throughout America and even on trips to 
England in 1783 and 1795.° 

William Waln was raised under the strict auspices of his 
father, but nonetheless aspired to enjoy more extravagant 
material trappings. According to the nineteenth-century 
chronicler Joshua Francis Fisher, William was “the most inti- 
mate” of friends of his father, Joshua Fisher (1775-1806). 
The elder Fisher was also a Quaker, had lived next to the 








Fig. 40. Nicholas Waln, illustrated in John 
F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania in the Olden Time (Philadel- 
phia: E. Thomas, 1857), vol. 1, p. 507. 
William Waln was the only one of 
Nicholas’s children to marry, a fact that 
possibly aggravated his father’s distress 
about the uncertain prospects of 
William’s global trade and his disapproval 
of William’s marriage to the Episcopalian 
socialite Mary Wilcocks. 





Nicholas Waln family on Second Street in Philadelphia, and 
had “travelled & acquired many refined tastes.”** William 
and Joshua senior studied under the renowned classicist and 
Quaker schoolmaster Robert Proud (1728-1813), founder of 
what is now Friends Select School, and both young men 
apprenticed in the merchant house of Joshua Fisher & Sons. 
Waln struck out on his own by at least 1802, when he had 
established a “merchant compting house” on Dock Street and 
a wharf two blocks south, and advertised that he had wines for 
sale—“Chateau, Margaut and Latour CLARET.” He part- 
nered by 1798 with the firm of R. H. Wilcocks—comprising 
Mary Wilcocks’s older brothers, Richard Hockley Wilcocks, 
William Wilcocks, James Smith Wilcocks, and John Clifton 
Wilcocks—on a shipping venture that expanded trade by 
transporting Turkish opium from Smyrna (Izmir) to China, 
exponentially increasing William Waln’s trading power.*® 
Beginning in March 1805 and lasting until around 1819, when 
he faced the catastrophic demise of his business, Waln adver- 
tised with frequency for vessels that he wished to purchase and 
fill with goods for shipment to foreign ports, and for the sale 
of cargoes that he and his brothers-in-law had imported from 
China (fig. 41). 

The religious beliefs, social practices, and lifestyle of Mary 
Wilcocks deviated dramatically from those advocated by her 
future father-in-law, Nicholas Waln. She hailed from a pros- 


perous mercantile family whose investments maintained their 
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Fig. 41. Advertisement for 
William Waln’s firm, 
Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser, July 8, 1807 


wealth over generations, and her life was replete with the 
material splendor that accompanied commercial success in 
America. She was born on February 5, 1782, to John Wilcocks 
(died 1797), a third-generation Philadelphia merchant involved 
in the West Indies rum and tobacco trade, and his wife, Mary 
Hockley Wilcocks (1749-1784), daughter of Richard and Han- 
nah Branson Hockley.*’ 

As a close associate of the Penn family, Mary’s grand- 
father Hockley had acquired large tracts of land throughout 
the province of Pennsylvania. He was appointed a director of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia in 1746 and, along with 
his son-in-law John Wilcocks, was a founder of the Dancing 
Assembly in 1748. In imitation of similar exclusionary social 
clubs in London, the organization established a standard for 
what became the glittering Philadelphia winter social season 
that Mary and William Waln promoted sixty years later. 
Members were invited by subscription to assemblies (or balls) 
that took place at hotels once every two weeks (fig. 42). ‘Ihe 
rules governing conduct at the Philadelphia Dancing Assem- 
bly were devised to elevate the city’s colonial merchants to a 
life resembling that of Britain's landed gentry, but purportedly 
more stringent than those for the London Assembly. ‘The 
desire to prescribe their own social hierarchy persisted even 
after the Revolution, shaping Philadelphians’ architecture, art, 
fashion, behavior, and social gatherings, publicly in the Dancing 
Assembly as well as privately in the domestic settings of draw- 
ing rooms. Dancing Assembly events permitted members to 
dance, drink, play cards, and enjoy polite conversation with 
like-minded people in a controlled atmosphere. ‘[hese events 
were not egalitarian affairs intended for anyone who could 
afford them: artisans, shopkeepers, and mechanics did not 
receive invitations to participate. In keeping with the admon- 
ishment opposing vain social activities, the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends warned against 
attending the Dancing Assembly. Sarah Morris was dismissed 


Fig. 42. Detail of “Plan of the City of Philadelphia and Its Environs shewing the 
improved parts ...,” highlighting the location of late eighteenth-century dancing 
rooms. John Hills, 1796. Photolithographed by Thos. Hunter, 1881. The Athenaeum 
of Philadelphia, Zebooker Collection 


from her meeting for “frequenting Houses for dancing, musick, 
and other Diversions, the Evil whereof, we have been con- 


cernd to advise & caution her against.”*® 
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Mary Wilcocks’s parents were active players in this social 
swirl. In 1784, when Mary was three years old, her mother died 
after childbirth, without a will, and it is not known who helped 
John Wilcocks raise Mary and her four older brothers and one 
younger sister.’” With deeps roots and a strong foothold in the 
social hierarchy of Philadelphia, “a handsome independent 
fortune” (from her mother’s family and interests in iron fur- 
naces, real estate holdings, and the mercantile firm of Richard 
H. Wilcocks & Company), the young Mary Wilcocks must 
have been the object of affection for many ambitious men.”” 
On March 14, 1805, at the age of twenty-three, she was married 
to her brothers’ business partner, thirty-year-old William 
Waln, by Bishop William White at Philadelphia’s Christ 
Church.”* The six children the couple produced between 1806 
and 1822, their fortitude through the loss of three of those chil- 
dren and the shame of bankruptcy, and the admiring com- 
mentary in Mary’s obituary speak of a loving marriage.” At 
the same time, the union helped to affirm the business rela- 
tionship between the Wilcocks brothers and William Waln. 
His new wealth, combined with his wife’s commercial connec- 
tions, financial means, and social standing, fueled his determi- 
nation to build a magnificent house in the area fast becoming 
Philadelphia's most fashionable for social and theatrical 
engagement, as evidenced by the Chestnut Street Theatre (or 
“New” Theatre), located on the north side of Chestnut near 
Sixth Street (fig. 43). The Walns’ house—prominently situated 
at the corner of Chestnut and Seventh streets—and its fur- 
nishings were a spectacle, catapulting the artistic taste of Phil- 
adelphians forward into a more dynamic interpretation of 
classical taste. 

As a couple the Walns had aspirations more akin to 
Mary’s background in the whirl of the Dancing Assembly, 
founded by Mary Waln’s grandparents, than to William’s 
Quaker upbringing. Henry Wansey’s journal records his visit 
in 1794 to the space where the Assembly was held as “a most 
elegant room. . . . It was papered after the French taste, with 
the Pantheon figures in compartments, imitating festoons|,| 


pillars, and groups of antique drawings, in the same style as 





lately introduced in the most elegant houses in London.””? 


This exclusionary world and its sophisticated spaces may even 
have informed the couple’s desire to retain the progressive- 
minded Latrobe as an architect and, further, to request him to 
create an integrated drawing and dining room suite—a first 
for him, as he was generally kept busy with large, public com- 
missions. The plans for these rooms suggest that William and 
Mary Waln hoped to entertain the socially suave—Philadel- 
phians as well as those passing through the city—who would 
come to drink tea, coffee, and spirituous punch, eat ice cream 
and cakes, play cards, dance, listen to musical performances, 
and mingle with polite society (see figs. 48, 49). 

By the early 1820s, however, the vacant, denuded house 
symbolized the high risk and quick turn of fate that character- 
ized the early nineteenth-century China trade. Philadelphia 


legend has it that Waln’s father, Nicholas, “the Quaker preacher, 
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Fig. 43. Chestnut Street Theatre (at left), completed 1805. Hand-colored etching and engraving by 
William Birch (American, born England, 1755-1834), image: 876 x 11'%6 (21.4 x 28.4 cm), sheet: 15%e x 
18% inches (39.5 x 47 cm). From the portfolio The City of Philadelphia... as It Appeared in the Year 
1800. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of the family of Walter C. Janney in his memory, 1945-31-1(7). 
Performers and audience members at this theater, located on the same block as the Waln house, 


must certainly have added a lively atmosphere to the neighborhood. 
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disapproving of his son's extravagance, when the house was 
finished wrote over the front door in chalk the words, “To be 


sold by the Sheriff,’ a prophecy that would be fulfilled.” 


LATROBE: ARCHITECT, DESIGNER, AND 

PROMOTER OF A “NEW” TASTE 

Latrobe was well versed in the concept that the interior deco- 
ration of a room dictated the tenor of social functions to be 
held there, and his correspondence tells us that Mary Waln 
understood the significance not only of the technicalities of 
the house’s siting, but also of creating an interior to promote 
the types of entertainments she wished to host.” The decora- 
tion of the walls, window hangings, furniture, and floors of the 
drawing rooms was vital to the success of her social events. 
Latrobe’s designs for the Walns—the capacious entry hall, the 
approach through the stair hall, the light-filled drawing rooms, 
the gardens visible from the drawing rooms, the painted walls, 
and the furniture—conveyed a spectacle for their visitors. In 
form and decoration, the furniture was intended to delight, 
impress, and engage society in a new expression of classical art 
refashioned for use in early nineteenth-century America— 
itself a nation founded on the rubrics of classical ideology. 

In choosing Latrobe as their architect, William and Mary 
Waln expressed a desire to follow the progressive vision of 
what Latrobe called the “rational house.” On March 26, 1805— 
only two weeks after their wedding—Latrobe outlined his 
goals and design for the Waln house, creating the foundation 
and core of his architecture and establishing tenets that were 


referenced, reused, and built upon throughout his career: 


in every country the best plan of a private as well as of a 
public building is that which is as well adapted to the 
climate as to the manners of the people. In America our 
manners are English, but our climate is in almost every 
particular the contrary of the climate of the British 
Islands. Our buildings however are exact copies of those 
erected in Great Britain especially the dwelling houses of 


our cities. [heir arrangement there is not badly adapted to 
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our habits and prejudices, but our climate renders them 
faulty in many most important points . . . in the import- 
ant points of convenience and privacy the french designs 
are as superior to those of England, as the latter to the 


french in neatness, and correction of execution.”° 


He eschewed “long Passages and useless Entries” and dis- 
tinguished among “the public rooms’”—“the Sa/on de Compag- 
nie, or drawing room, and the dining room.” Latrobe fervently 
rejected English designs that had been appropriated to the 
North American climate and instead advocated French art 
and architecture. This preference became manifest in the 
Walns’ house and furniture. He wished to “avoid back build- 
ings . . . [to] reserve the whole south front on the principal 
floor, for the best apartments . . . [and] not to increase the size 
of the house so much as to occupy the whole of the lot.””” 

Latrobe was the first professional architect in the United 
States to undertake the design of a house with the goal of 
integrating the whole—exterior envelope, surrounding gar- 


dens, interior spaces, wall decorations, furniture, and furnish- 





Fig. 44. Latrobe's drawing for the dining room plan and elevations (unexecuted) of 
the Tayloe house in Washington, DC, c. 1797-98. Library of Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division, Washington, DC 
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ings.** His first foray into interiors was a set of elevations 
drawn for a proposed dining room for the unrealized house of 
John Tayloe II in Washington, D.C. (figs. 19, 20). By the time 
he arrived in America in 1796, Latrobe had formed his own 
architectural language, one that was neither revisionist nor 
revivalist. He created spaces enveloped by walls and ceilings 
that imbued the rooms with dignity, and his plans gave pur- 
poseful thought to uses and adjacencies. Latrobe’s designs for 
the Walns reveal that his plan for arranging furniture influ- 
enced the structural design: it appears that a window was not 
positioned on the east wall of the east drawing room, upsetting 
the symmetry of the rooms but providing a place for a side- 
board in the style of a French console dessert like those he 
designed for the Tayloe house in Washington (fig. 44) and 
allowing the kitchen to be hidden from view (fig. 33). 

Latrobe’s placement of the Walns’ drawing rooms along 
the south front reflected the development of such public rooms 
for entertaining, including designating one to be used for din- 
ing. With beds removed from parlors starting in the 1740s, 
those rooms had been established as centers of social activity 
and material grandeur in mid-eighteenth-century Britain and 
colonial North America, especially in urbane cities such as 
London and Philadelphia. Enlarged and decorated with pan- 
eling, carving, ornamental plaster, wallpaper, and paint, parlors 
were furnished with tea tables, dining tables, chairs, ceramics, 
silver, lighting fixtures, and mirrors. Ihe parlor—a room with 
no other purpose than to host social gatherings, including din- 
ing—displayed the homeowner's gentility.” 

The first documentation of William and Mary Waln’s 
request that Latrobe design the furniture for their formal 
entertaining rooms—where the couple would fashion their 
public personae—was in January 1806." The idea to have him 
design the spaces from floor to ceiling may have evolved from 
the couple’s knowledge of the interiors and furniture Latrobe 
was designing for his Gothic-style Philadelphia Bank build- 
ing at Fourth and Chestnut streets. In England the architect 
William Kent (1685-1748) had popularized the practice of a 


professionally trained architect designing furniture whose 











Figs. 45a,b. Examples of architectural elements illustrated in James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The 


Antiquities of Athens, Measured and Delineated (London, 1762), vol. 2: (left) chap. 4, pl. VI; (right) chap. 1, 


pl. VI 


forms and decoration were integrated with the spaces he 
devised, to create completely unified rooms where social activ- 
ity was controlled and enhanced by the placement of the fur- 
niture.** The Scottish architect Robert Adam (1728-1792) had 
almost singlehandedly transferred the tenets of classical pro- 
portions and ornament to British architecture and furniture 
after a trip to Rome in the 1750s, where he studied under 
Charles-Louis Clérisseau (French, 1721-1820) and Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (Italian, 1720-1798). Adam’s work influenced 
both Latrobe, in terms of integrated interior designs, and 
George Bridport (American, born England, 1783-1819), who 
executed Latrobe’s visions through painted decorations and 
furnishings. Latrobe was versed early in the language of clas- 
sicism when he studied in Germany under Baron (Carl Adolph 
Gottlob) von Schachman (1725-1789) and in London with 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell (1753-1827). Cockerell inclined 
Latrobe to Neo-Palladian designs, such as those of the 
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Fig. 46. From Pierre-Frangois d’Hancarville, Collection of Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiquities from 
the Cabinet of the Honble. Wm. Hamilton (London, 1766-67), p. 301. The Library Company of 
Philadelphia acquired a copy of Hamilton’s Antiquities in 1772, providing Philadelphians with the 
fundamentals of Greek art and design. 
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Scottish-Swedish architect Sir William Chambers (1723-1796), 
which were less fussy than those of Adam. Latrobe also sought 
inspiration from the designs and ornaments published by the 
British architects James Stuart (1713-1788) and Nicholas Revett 
(1720-1804), who in 1751 drew the ancient monuments of 


Athens, first published in London in 1762 as The Antiquities of 


















































Athens (figs. 45a,b). In addition, Latrobe’s vision was in accord 
with the linear renderings seen on ancient pottery, recently 
popularized through the collection of the British antiquarian 
Sir William Hamilton (1731-1803) as reproduced in Pierre 
d’Hancarville’s Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
Antiquities from the Cabinet of the Honble. Wm. Hamilton 
(1766-67), a multivolume publication that was available at the 
Library Company of Philadelphia as early as 1772 (fig. 46). 


BUILDING THE HOUSE 

Early on, Waln and Latrobe had a lively correspondence about 
their philosophies on architecture, the house’s size and exterior 
treatment, a useful floor plan, and an amenable siting, as well 
as the specifics of Latrobe’s involvement in overseeing the 
building (figs. 47a-c).°? Having settled on a plan by January 
1807, Waln purchased three contiguous lots on the southeast 
corner of Chestnut Street at Seventh Street, which together 
measured 79 feet by 235 feet.*’ This was followed by labored 
discussion and explanation of the drawings, a payment to 
Latrobe for the drawings,** and a mutual understanding that 
Robert Mills (a Latrobe protégé who oversaw the construc- 
tion of several of his mentor’s buildings in Philadelphia) was 
to supervise. Construction had begun in earnest by March 3, 
1807.° From Washington, where Latrobe had received official 


Figs. 47a-c. The Waln house, as reconstructed by James B. Garrison et al., 2015: (left to right): front elevation; longitudinal section; transverse section 
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appointment as the U.S. Surveyor of Public Buildings, he 
wrote in July to Mills about the details of another project, ref- 
erencing the Waln house as a model, noting that “the Jaumbs 
will be very wide and contain a// the Shutters, as in Mr. Walns 
drawing room,” and subsequently advised that “Mr. Waln’s 
window will be your best Guide.”*° On September 20 Latrobe 
wrote Mills that he was “glad to find Mr. Waln’s house so 
much advanced,” and three days later that a “Sky Light will be 
the best thing for Mr. Waln’s.”*” 

As 1808 commenced, work was progressing. Latrobe was 
constantly traveling between Washington and Philadelphia, 
but before returning to Washington, he wrote Waln on Janu- 
ary 10 about the estimates for the door case and front steps, 


confirming that the interiors would be included as part of the 
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(above) Fig. 48. An early nineteenth-century drawing room party. Hand-colored etching by Robert Waln 
(American, 1794-1825), from The Hermit in America on a Visit to Philadelphia (Philadelphia: M. Thomas, 1819), 
n.p. In this book William Waln’s cousin caricatured such parties and the people who attended them. 


(left) Fig. 49. Henry Sargent (American, 1770-1845). The Tea Party, c. 1824. Oil on canvas, 643 x 52% inches 
(163.5 x 133 cm). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Mrs. Horatio Appleton Lamb in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, 19.12. The Boston drawing room scene depicted here resonated with Philadelphians: 
this painting and its mate The Dinner Party (1821) were both shown in galleries in Philadelphia in the 1820s. 
Parties in the Walns’ drawing rooms must have been equally splendid. 


commission, noting that “Mr. Mills will furnish the drawing 
of your drawing and dining rooms.”** This statement presum- 
ably refers to now-missing elevations (perhaps akin to those 
he provided for the Tayloes; see fig. 44). Although Latrobe did 
not directly mention the furniture, it is the first suggestion 
that the Walns commissioned the interiors from him. 

The quantity and brusque tone of William Waln’s corre- 
spondence during the summer of 1808 make it clear that he 
was becoming impatient with Latrobe’s progress on the house 
and his furniture designs. ‘Ihe architect replied to Waln—to 
assuage concerns and to assure his patrons that work was mov- 
ing apace: “I will hastily state how the business of your house 
is going on. 1. The floors of the dining & drawing room will 


both be laid by Wednesday evening. 2. The plasterer has nothing 
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more to do but to finish the Hall which has the first coat & 
may I think be compleated this week. 3. The Wings have 
advanced rapidly since I was last here. I think there is not more 
than 3 Weeks work to do at them.”*’ The house was nearing 


completion. 


PAINTING THE ROOMS: DESIGN, LIGHT, COLOR 

It became crucial for Latrobe to engage the talents of George 
Bridport, the London-trained decorative painter whom 
Latrobe characterized as “a very clever fellow” and one “thor- 
oughly acquainted with all that can be done with colors.” 
Rather than use wallpaper, as was done in many fine Philadel- 
phia interiors at that time, Latrobe wished Bridport to paint 
the walls of the Walns’ drawing rooms. Inside the light-filled 
rooms that stretched across the south front of the Waln house 
(fig. 50), the painting was to play a critical role in Latrobe’s 
design and provide a dramatic backdrop to the Walns’ social 
theater. Bridport’s patrician air and versatile talents thrilled 
Latrobe, who remarked, “I think I can make his fortune,” pre- 
sumably with commissions for interior paintings of the type 
that added the final touch to Latrobe’s classical vision.** The 
architect conveyed to Bridport a general description of his con- 


cept: “I have resolved to decorate his [Waln’s] drawing room 











Fig. 50. Sectional view of the Walns’ drawing room, as reconstructed 
by James B. Garrison et al., 2015. One window was in each of the 
drawing rooms along the south elevation of the house. 
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Fig. 51. Etruscan Room, Osterley Park. Designed by Robert Adam (British, 1728-1792), c. 1761, 

for Sir Francis Child. Osterley Park and House, Hounslow (Middlesex), London, National Trust. The 
painted wall decoration of this earlier example of a painted Etruscan Room is complemented by a set 
of painted furniture that continues the green palette and iconographic program. 


frieze, which is more than two feet broad with Flaxmans [sic] 
Iliad or Odyssey in flat Etruscan color, giving only outline on a 
rich ground. I should propose stenciling it.”** Perhaps they had 
previously discussed the design or even made a draft of it based 
on similar rooms familiar to them—possibly those at Osterley 
in Hounslow, outside of London, where the Scottish architects 
Robert and James Adam incorporated arabesque painting for 
an Etruscan Room in about 1761 (fig. 51), and at Home House 
in London in 1778, at Packington Hall in Warwickshire (see 
fig. 54), where Joseph Bonomi (Italian, active England, 1739- 
1808) had executed exactly what Latrobe described in 1787. 


Latrobe’s cursory directives reveal that he trusted Bridport to 
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Fig. 52. Latrobe's perspective drawing of the “ballroom” of the proposed Richmond Theatre, assembly 
rooms, and hotel, 1797-98. Pen, ink, and watercolor on paper. Library of Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division, Washington, DC. While this early design by Latrobe for a ballroom was never 
realized, it shows his strong embrace of natural light and affinity for classical elements—such as the 
domed ceiling with coffering—in spaces for social amusement. Note also the panels in the frieze area. 
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apply his inherent artistic sensibilities to the decoration and 
provide our primary understanding of how the drawing rooms 
were painted.** His instructions describe a string of painted 
rectangular and square panels running along the frieze above 
the windows, doors, fireplaces, and mirrors, similar to those 
found in a perspective drawing by Latrobe dating from 1797-98 
for a proposed (but unexecuted) ballroom in Richmond (fig. 52). 
Paneled wall paintings added dimension and depth to the 
spaces and broke away from Robert Adam’s attenuated ara- 
besques of the late eighteenth century (figs. 53, 54). Latrobe 
suggests painting in a linear style that would directly mimick 


ancient Greek pottery decoration, as did the source for the 





Fig. 53. Drawing Room, Lansdowne House, England. Designed by Robert Adam (British, 1728-1792), 
painted decoration by Giovanni Battista Cipriani (Italian, active Florence and England, 1727-85) and 
Antonio Zucchi (Italian, 1726-1795), gilded by Joseph Perfetti, c. 1766-75. Plaster, wood, and paper. 





Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Graeme Lorimer and Sarah Moss Lorimer in memory of George 


Horace Lorimer, 1931-104-1. While working in London, Latrobe was surrounded by the delicate style 
of Adam's grotesques. At the Waln house he espoused a more literal interpretation of classical art. 


images, Flaxman’s illustrations of the [dad and Odyssey, which 
had been published in London ten years earlier.** Latrobe 
specifies that the ground is to be painted in a rich, presumably 
dark, color—evoking those of the figures on Greek red-figured 
pottery, as at Packington. Lighter hues were likely used for the 
panels below to contrast with the frieze above. At the time, the 
term Etruscan was used to describe reds, yellows, and blues 
found on wall painting in the excavated houses of ancient 
Greece and Rome, where black outlines created fictitious pan- 
els and frames around rooms. The furniture’s correspondingly 
rich palette was chosen to complement the painted band of 


scenes running along the frieze. 
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Latrobe suggested to Bridport that outline alone should 


be used to render the frieze compositions, allowing the scenes 
to be read exactly like those on Greek vases. Although the 
specific scenes chosen are unknown, perhaps a selection of vir- 
ile battle scenes from the Homeric epics contrasted with oth- 
ers of ladies in klismos chairs. The elegance of women seated 
around the drawing rooms (as it is recorded they arranged 
themselves) luxuriating in their klismos chairs—forms that 
Homer referenced in both of his epics—imitated those in the 
friezes painted above. ‘Thus, the furniture made manifest in 
three-dimensional form what was depicted in two dimensions 
in the domestic scenes above. 

The painting of the drawing rooms is cited on two insur- 
ance surveys for the Philadelphia Contributionship for the 
Insurance of House from Loss by Fire (see appendix A): one 
from 1824, when Mary Waln’s younger, unmarried sister, Han- 
nah Wilcocks, held title as a result of the Walns’ financial ruin; 
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Fig. 54. Pompeian Room, Packington Hall, Warwickshire, 
England. Photo: Bildarchiv Monheim GmbH/Alamy. In 1787 
artist John Francis Rigaud (French, born Italy, active England, 
1742-1810) executed the paintings that Joseph Bonomi (Italian, 
active England, 1739-1808) designed. 


and the second from 1845, when the house belonged to William 
Swaim. ‘The surveyor noted in the margins on both policies 
that the cost of replacing “the ornamental paintwork in the 
drawing rooms” was not covered. Based on the expense of 
the materials used in the furniture, it can be inferred that the 
materials used in the wall paintings and the skill of their exe- 
cution were so extraordinary that not only did they transcend 
stylistic changes but also that they were deemed irreplaceable, 


and could not be replicated in the future.” 


FURNISHING THE DRAWING ROOMS 

Latrobe’s correspondence continues to document the steps 
taken to furnish the Walns’ library*® and drawing rooms. 
While William Waln was the conduit, Latrobe often 
acknowledged that the force behind the building and design 
was Mary Waln. A letter from Latrobe to Mills in April 1808 
reveals the considerable role that she played in the designs and 
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is the first specific reference to the furniture: “Pray tell her 
I am very unwell or she should have had the chairs’ drawing 
which I have begun but cannot finish.”*” Stretched thin over 
numerous commissions, Latrobe continually delayed his final 
designs for the Walns, but he received a reprieve that spring 
when Mrs. Waln herself was sick.*® Latrobe notes that he had 
not produced his usual polygraph copy for one group of corre- 
spondence sent in July 1808, including a letter to William 
Waln with a “copy of the plan of his house” and two letters to 
George Bridport “on the ornamental work of the Philadelphia 
Bank,” leaving us with no evidence of what he wrote during 
that period.*” However, Latrobe’s letter to Waln of July 5 has 
survived, in which he explains that he had been ill but would 
be in Philadelphia soon: “the spirit has been willing but the 
flesh has been and still is weak. . . ."The rest of your letter . . . I 
will answer when I dine with you Sunday, or call on you on 
Monday morning.” 

While the construction of the house was advancing, 
Latrobe was procrastinating through the spring of 1808 on 
producing designs for the furniture. He finally focused his 
attention in late August, following a visit to the Walns in New 
York City. The purpose of the Walns’ meeting with Latrobe in 
New York—a journey not so easily taken in 1808 and one that 
Latrobe made only a few times—can now be understood 
through the lens of the furniture he designed soon thereafter: 
William and Mary Waln together with Latrobe scouted for 
furniture designs in New York to inspire the furnishing of 
their drawing rooms—specifically, furniture inspired by classi- 
cal art as interpreted by French designers, such as the sideboard 
in the form of a console dessert. The trip facilitated Latrobe’s 
incorporation of design elements used widely in New York but 
considerably less often in Philadelphia.°* It is possible that the 
Walns even met with the French cabinetmaker Charles-Honoré 
Lannuier (1779-1819, active in New York 1807-19), whose older, 
influential cousin Jean-Charles Cochois had been in New 
York helping Lannuier establish himself, and had solicited 
consultations in the summer of 1808 for patrons seeking furni- 


ture designs in the French taste.>7 








One inspiration for Mrs. Waln’s inclination toward the 
French style and its New York interpretation may have come 
from the celebrated Napoleonic exiles who arrived in Phila- 
delphia in August 1805, General Jean-Victor-Marie-Moreau 
(1763-1813) and his charming wife, Louise-Alexandrine-Eugénie 
Hulot Moreau (1781-1821). Furnishings from their Paris 
hétel—a famous setting for lavish balls attended by Mme 
(Jeanne-Francoise) Récamier herself—were so spectacular that 
Charles Percier (1764-1838) and Pierre Francois Léonard Fon- 
taine (1762-1853) featured several in their Recueil de décorations 
intérieures, comprenant tout ce qui a rapport a lameublement 
(Collection of interior decorations, including everything relat- 
ing to furnishings) of 1801. Furthermore, after he had exiled the 
Moreaus, Napoleon Bonaparte himself had the couple’s fur- 
nishings shipped to his country house Fontainebleau, where 
they still reside today as the bulk of that chateau’s collections. 
The similarity between, for instance, the Moreaus’ console dessert 
(fig. 55) and that of the Walns suggests that perhaps the Phila- 
delphia couple consciously copied it with reference to contem- 
porary descriptions. Mary Waln may have met Mme Moreau 


when she was in Philadelphia; or perhaps she had occasion to 





Fig. 55. Console. Unknown maker, France, c. 1800. Mahogany, 36% x 60% x 
197/s inches (92.7 x 154 x 49.2 cm). Musée National du Chateau de Fontainebleau 


(following spread) Made as a set for the Walns, the assemblage of furniture offers 
a potent display. 
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visit the Moreaus’ estate in Morrisville, New Jersey, which they 
maintained from 1806 to 1813 and which was near the Walns’ 
country estate in Frankford. Mary Binney of Philadelphia 
enthused in 1806: “Madame Moreau, wife of the general, is at 
present the magnet of all attractions. Her accomplishments are 
indeed wonderful, and it seems to me her husband takes his con- 
sequence from her.””? The Moreaus also spent time in New York, 
where they eventually set up house at 119 Pearl Street. ‘They 
patronized Lannuier, and even appear to have helped shape his 
execution of the classical style.°* Did the Walns, desiring to be as 
fashionable as the noted French exiles, meet with the Moreaus in 
New York in 1808 and gain an introduction to Lannuier? 

Upon his return to Philadelphia, Latrobe wrote his wife, 
Mary Elizabeth, in Washington on August 21 that he had 
completed his business with the Walns in New York, and that 
her friend Mary Waln “has been seized with a fever and 
ague...and I fear not likely to enjoy much health in her new 
house, in which she interests herself most eagerly.””’ The latter 


remark was an insightful foreshadowing of what was to come. 
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Fig. 56. Settee. Attributed to John Finlay (American, 
1777-1851) and Hugh Finlay (American 1781-1830), Baltimore, 
1803-5. Decoration attributed to Francis Guy (American, 
born England, 1760-1820). Maple, ash, and polychrome and 
gilded decoration, 33” x 5156 x 22% inches (86 x 130 x 

56.2 cm). Baltimore Museum of Art, Gift of Lydia Howard de 
Roth and Nancy H. DeFord Venable, in Memory of their 
mother, Lydia Howard DeFord, and Purchase Fund, 1966.26.1. 
This settee is part of the large set of furniture designed, 
made, and painted for the Baltimore Dancing Assembly. 


That same day he also wrote William Waln about his fur- 


niture designs: “I shall see a pattern chair tomorrow morning. 


I have ordered the cushions to be takable off as I proposed. For 
the Library the Chairs will be something different from the 
| Joshua] Gilpin pattern & of mahogany as settled. For the 
temporary drawing room chairs you will I presume go to 
[Joseph] Burden’s shop. The papers I inspect tomorrow.”° The 
phrase “takable off” refers to removable cushions on top of the 
caned seats. Latrobe’s mention of “the Gilpin pattern” perhaps 
refers to a Gothic-style chair commissioned by Joshua Gilpin 
for the Philadelphia Bank, which Latrobe was working on 
simultaneously. His proposal that the Walns order chairs from 
the Windsor chairmaker Joseph Burden (1771-1841) as stand- 
ins indicates that the klismos chairs Latrobe designed would 
not be made, painted, and upholstered until after the interiors 
were otherwise ready to be occupied. Latrobe closed his mis- 
sive to Waln by noting that “the drawing of the sideboard goes 
to Aiken’s tomorrow morning,” referring to the same day and 


time that Latrobe was scheduled to see the pattern chair.”’ 
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Fig. 57. Armchair. Made by Ephraim Haines (American, 
1775-1837), Philadelphia, 1807. Ebony, ash, and white pine, 35/2 x 
20% x 18¥2 inches (90.2 x 51.4 x 47 cm). The Stephen Girard 
Collection, Girard College, Philadelphia. This chair, lavishly 
made of ebony, represents Philadelphia's neoclassical style and 
was made a mere ten months before the Walns’ furniture. 


Here, Latrobe names John Aitken—one of Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing cabinet- and chairmakers, whose shop was on the same 
block as the Walns’ house—as responsible for producing the 
chairs and sideboard; Aitken also most likely made or oversaw 
the creation of the card tables, sofa, and smaller settee.°® The 
sideboard has long been termed a pier table—a much narrower 
form, usually between 36 and 40 inches wide—while the Walns’ 
sideboard measures 6114 inches wide, making it what the Brit- 
ish called a sideboard—and what continental Europeans called 
a console table—exactly the form Latrobe drew for the niches 
of the Tayloes’ dining room sideboard (fig. 44).°? With its top 
and base painted to look like marble and its strong columnar 


supports, it is closely related not only to contemporary Euro- 








pean consoles dessertes such as that of the Moreaus, but also to 
examples made by Lannuier in New York.” 

The custom design of the furniture added a layer of 
sophistication that the Walns could not obtain from the con- 
ventional repertoire of fashionable furniture then being made 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New York. In Baltimore elegant 
painted furniture with caned seats had been commissioned for 
that city’s Dancing Assembly rooms from the manufactory of 
John and Hugh Finlay, which was dedicated to making painted 
furniture (fig. 56). What Latrobe designed for the Walns was 
strikingly different. He broke away from forms, techniques, 
and ornamentation then conventionally reserved for painted 
furniture and worked with a chair- and cabinetmaker who 
typically produced pieces in expensive mahogany, walnut, 
maple, and satinwood or even ebony. 

On August 25, 1808, Latrobe sent the Walns, who were 
still in New York, another update: “I never was less in a humor 
to design anything elegant in my life. My mind & body have 
been 150 miles asunder. However, I have designed a side chair 
& I think it will be tolerably handsome. It will at all events be 
new. But the pattern chair was the ugliest thing ever. I have 
ordered another pattern. To make a chair requires as much 
taste as to design one. Aiken has the sideboard already in 
hand.”* In this final surviving correspondence referring to the 
production of furniture for the Walns’ drawing rooms, Latrobe 
mentions two chairs: a side chair not known to survive, which 
he designed for the library (and which was apparently related 
to the chairs made for Joshua Gilpin), and the pattern chair, or 
prototype, for a set of klismos chairs that Bridport would paint 
in the fall of 1808. His quip that it “requires as much taste. . . 
to design” a chair as to make one underscores his struggle “to 
design anything elegant,” as well as the significance of success- 
ful collaboration with the maker—here, Aitken—in the exe- 
cution. Latrobe abandoned the fussiness of the turned and 
carved columnar chairs that were previously in vogue (fig. 57), 
and drew inspiration for the Walns’ furniture directly from 
ancient examples, producing a more literal interpretation of 


the classical aesthetic. With their klismos chairs, Grecian sofa, 
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acroterion-ended settee, and mirror-backed sideboard, the 
Walns’ Etruscan furniture placed this Philadelphia interior at 
the cutting edge of international fashion, as seen in the best 
drawing rooms of London, salons of Paris, and salotti of Italy. 
Latrobe’s innovative vision for the Walns’ chairs necessitated a 
model not only because it challenged him to design an elegant, 
classically influenced chair, but also because it challenged even 
the seasoned, furniture maker Aitken to move beyond the 


bounds of what was familiar. 


DESIGN AND MEANING 

Although a record of the number and type of chairs Latrobe 
designed for the Walns’ library is not known to survive, he 
designed for the two drawing rooms (with one for dining) at 
least sixteen chairs, a sofa, a settee, tables, and a sideboard, all 
of which coordinated with the walls, draperies, carpets, and 
standing lustres (lamps with crystal facets). The surviving fur- 
niture for these two public spaces features inwardly swept legs, 


chairs with tablet tops, scroll ends for the sofa, acroterion 





Fig. 58. One of the two rooms displaying Greek vases, with four klismos chairs, 
at the house of Thomas Hope, Duchess Street, London. From Hope, Household 
Furniture and Interior Decoration (1807; New York: Dover, 1971), pl. IV 
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(sharply angled) seat corners for a small settee, and generally 
sleek, flat surfaces. Equal in size, the rooms were separated by 
two hinged doors that opened to make one grand space. Each 
measured about 20 feet square and would have snugly accom- 
modated the furniture, corresponding to the fashion of the 
day—“the domestic amusement of three hundred visitors in a 
small room to yawn at each other,” as one contemporary wryly 
remarked. The sideboard displayed dining accoutrements 
and was best suited to the eastern room for easy access to the 
kitchen. Evidence of use is apparent on the top surface of the 
sideboard, where two square-shaped marks may be indications 
of large lighting devices or heavy epergnes for food service.* 
When not in use, the chairs, smaller settee, and card tables 
would have lined the walls, while the sofa would have enjoyed 
pride of place in the center of the west drawing room. 

Admired for its lightness and the graceful pose it gave to 
sitters, the ancient klismos had the status of a throne for the 
gentry. In his epic poems, scenes from which filled the frieze 
of the Walns’ drawing rooms, Homer referred to the type: the 
high-ranking goddesses “Hera and Athena sat down upon their 
golden Alismoi” Iliad 8.436), and “Lordly wooers sit down on 
rows of Alismoi and thrones” (Odyssey 4.136).°* In the Odyssey 
Helen sits on a klismos with her feet elevated on a footstool, 
thus accentuating the graceful “klismos slouch”—a pose that 
allowed ladies to ease into the curved shape of the backs— 
as often depicted in ancient Greek contexts but noticeably 
absent from the Walns’ set. Throughout modern history, 
emperors, kings, queens, popes, bishops, and magistrates have 
often been depicted seated in or near klismos-shaped chairs, 
with or without arms, that are often called cathedra, using the 
Latin terminology. 

This was a watershed moment for furniture making in 
Philadelphia: first, through bold references to the interiors of 
Percier and Fontaine and, then, to the fantasy-like interiors 
of the London collector Thomas Hope (1769-1831) (fig. 58). 
Latrobe’s furniture and interiors for the Waln commission 
opened up the possibilities for drawing room furniture. ‘The 
Walns’ furniture appears to have so delighted visitors that, 
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Fig. 59. Klismos Chair. Unknown maker, Philadelphia, 1815-20. Mahog- 
any, ash, white pine, and ebony, 327 x 187 x 24% inches (82.2 x 47.9 x 
61.6 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. Harford Willing Hare 
Powel in memory of Lydia Bond Powel, 1986-107-2. This is one of a set 
of mahogany klismos chairs made after the Walns’ that demonstrate 
their impact. 


subsequently, the finest commissions in Philadelphia—such 
as Powelton, designed by William Strickland (1788-1854) for 
John Hare Powel, and the David Lennox and Sarah Keene 
house in Bristol, Pennsylvania, along the Delaware River— 
almost invariably incorporated the klismos shape (figs. 59, 60). 
After 1808 the urn-back, shield-back, and banister-back 
designs of the previous two decades quietly yet precipitously 


Fig. 60. Side Chair. Unknown maker, Philadelphia, 1816. Decorated by 
John Philip Fondé (American, 1794-1831). Ash, white pine, white oak, and 
painted and gilded decoration, 313 x 18 x 21 inches (80.6 x 45.7 X 53.3 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Biddle, 
1977-299-1. Made for the Delaware River summer retreat of David and 
Tacy Lukens Lenox, this chair (one of a set of ten) shows the develop- 
ment in Philadelphia of the klismos form after the success of the Walns’ 
chairs. The turned and tapered front legs are more closely associated 
with the Roman iteration of the klismos form than with the “Grecian,” 
inwardly swept legs found on the Walns’ chairs. 


disappeared from the lexicon of upmarket Philadelphia 
cabinetmakers as its citizens enthusiastically adopted the 
klismos style. 

Bridport went over the top with expensive materials to 
render the new language of classical ornament, casting aside 
the fussiness of arabesques and the subtle suggestions of clas- 


sicism found on furniture dating to the 1780s and 1790s. His 
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Fig. 61. Detail of one of the klismos chairs designed by Latrobe and decorated by 
Bridport (cat. 1: 1935-13-10) 
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extensive use of gold made the furniture resplendent, while the 
paint and glazes on top of the gilding provided dimension, so 
that the ornaments change tone with movement and light 
(fig. 61). Palmettes, lyres, and bands of Greek key embellish 
elements of each piece of furniture, unifying the set and com- 
plementing the painted wall decoration. While originally the 
chairs probably numbered twenty or twenty-four, on the six- 
teen that survive no two of the tablet decorations are alike: 
each incurved tablet top features two fantastical animals with 
flowering vines, or rinceaux, flowing from their tails; the ani- 
mals face a central urn, vase, or Athénienne (perfume burner), 
all framed by laurel leaves and berries, a convention often 
employed as a border for classical trophies and ornaments in 
various design treatises that Bridport owned. The black, red, 
yellow, and gold palette of his unique compositions features a 
pairing of fantastic animals, such as sphinxes and griffins 
bedecked in regalia and headdresses and posed on decorated 
plinths. ‘The depiction of laurel leaves on the perimeter of the 
tablets is rare in American painted furniture and directly ref- 
erences Apollo, god of music and the arts. 

The similarities between the Walns’ furniture and ancient 
sources found in architectural and decorative works of art are 
striking; while the form and decorative lexicon are clearly 
Western, it must also be acknowledged how the combination 
of a deep black ground and red, gold, and yellow ornament 
references Chinese lacquer and the technique of imitating it, 
called japanning (possibly a subtle reference to the source of 
the couple’s wealth); the prominent Philadelphian Rebecca 
Gratz likened it to “eastern” (Russian) ware.®° Each central 
composition on the tablets of the chairs is different, but they 
all have their genesis in the entablature of the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina (c. 141 CE) in the Roman Forum, 
images of which were first published in France in the seven- 
teenth century by Claude Perrault.® The first English version 
of Perrault’s work, 4 Treatise of the Five Orders of Columns in 
Architecture, appeared in 1722, and later influenced The Works in 
Architecture (1773-79) by Robert and James Adam. While he 


drew inspiration from many sources, Bridport sourced the tab- 
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let designs and other elements most directly from an architec- 
tural treatise he owned—Charles Heathcote Tatham’s Ezchings, 
Representing the Best Examples of Ancient Ornamental Architec- 
ture; Drawn from the Originals in Rome, and Other Parts of Italy 
(1799). Tatham worked in the London architectural firm of 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, as did Latrobe, and was sent to Rome 
at the urgency of Henry Holland, architect to Prince George.” 
Bridport owned a copy of ‘Tatham’s volume, which he may 
have received from Latrobe. Other ornamental elements of 
the furniture, such as the card table’s horizontally reeded (or 
bundled) supports and the sideboard’s bundled-leaf columns 
with rosette capitals and braided rear pilasters, can be found in 
the same book.® With the designs from the temple as a point 
of departure, the chimerical animals and classical centerpieces 
appear to comprise original compositions of Bridport’s vivid 
imagination; notably, human figures are not included in the 
compositions of the tablets. 

Bridport’s virtuosity as an artist is best displayed on the 
chair backs. The animals are surrounded by laurel leaves, 
Greek-key designs, and palmettes evoking ancient wall paint- 
ings and pottery in the pared-down graphic style of Flaxman’s 
illustrations for the I/iad and Odyssey. The finest materials and 
embellishments—fringes and tassels, called passementerie— 
softened the furniture to make it contemporary in an early 
nineteenth-century interior. Latrobe’s furniture for the Walns 
(and one year later for James and Dolley Madison in Wash- 
ington at what was then known as the President’s House) fol- 
lows the trajectory of French neoclassicism established by 
Percier and Fontaine in Recueil de décorations intérieures of 
1801, and espoused by Hope in Household Furniture and Inte- 
rior Decoration of 1807.”° The outline style that Flaxman used 
was called Etruscan in reference to the vases of Sir William 
Hamilton, which at the time were believed to have been made 
by the ancient Etruscans, not by the ancient Greeks who col- 
onized the Italian peninsula and Sicily. Hope described Flax- 
man’s drawings as “the finest modern imitations I know of the 
elegance and beauty of the ancient Greek attire and furniture, 


armour and utensils.” 
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Latrobe was a self-described devotee of French taste in all 
its forms, but most conspicuously in architecture and furniture 
design (as exemplified by figs. 62-64a,b). He introduced the 
Walns to the idea of a drawing room in 1805 by describing it as 
a salon de compagnie.” Even his use of the term Ezruscan to 
describe severe Grecian taste has its origins in French design.” 
The instructions he gave for decorating and furnishing the 
Walns’ drawing rooms evoke the classical taste of Percier and 
Fontaine in Recueil de décorations intérieures and Pierre de la 
Mésangére (1761-1831) in Collection de meubles et objets de goiit 
(Collection of furniture and objects of taste; 1801-31). While 
French style was often distilled for the English through Hope’s 
Household Furniture and Interior Decoration, certain design ele- 
ments—such as the cross- (or X-) stretcher of card tables and 
the plinth (or base) of a sideboard laying flat on the floor— 


derive from French furniture then in fashion in Philadelphia 
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Fig. 62. “Porte lonique pres de 
Spolete,” from Jacques-Francois 
Blondel, Cours d’architecture enseigné 
dans l’Academie royale d’architecture 
(Paris, 1698), vol. 2, chap. 5, p. 562. 
Courtesy of The Winterthur Library, 
Printed Books and Periodical 
Collection, Winterthur, DE 
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Fig. 63. Design from the Baths of Livy, illustrated in Nicolas Ponce, Arabesques 
antiques des bains de Livie .. ., peints d’apreés les dessins de Raphael (Paris, 1789), pl. 7. 
Courtesy of The Winterthur Library, Printed Books and Periodical Collection, 
Winterthur, DE 


and especially in New York, where French styles were carefully 
reproduced. 

The style of the Walns’ furniture reflected what was com- 
ing out of Parisian shops. The Charlestonian Mary Stead 
Pinckney (died 1812) in 1797 wrote her cousin Margaret Izard 
Manigault (1768-1824), whose niece Harriet married Mary 
Waln’s nephew in 1816: “the bronze is only as an appearance & 
is wood painted in imitation of bronze. .. . I had no idea that 
Paris boasted of any so beautiful. The new chairs are bewitch- 
ing ...I want to give you an idea of the new shape . . . the back 
and also the seat is all of one width, carried up very high with 
a gentle curve til it turns & curls back. When they are not in 


imitation of bronze the backs are covered like the seat, yellow 
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Figs. 64a,b. Designs for iconological trophies representing Asia (left) and America (right), from 
Jean-Charles Delafosse, Iconologie historique: Receuil des fontaines, frontispices, pyramides, 
cartouches ... (Paris: A. Guérinet, 18—?). pls. 29, 30. Courtesy of The Winterthur Library, Printed 


Books and Periodical Collection, Winterthur, DE 


striped velvet, for example trimmed with deep fringe orange & 
black, &c and the end of the curve on the back of the chairs 
also trimmed.” A friend of Manigault’s enthused, “If by a 
magic wand I could invoke a mahogany sofa trimmed with a 
handsome green material embroidered in brown and a draped 
Etruscan fringe in the most Greek manner, it seems I would 


see you resting there with great ease.””° 


REDECORATIONS AND DISPERSALS 

The Walns resolved in 1811 to take on the first of their two 
major refurnishings or redecorations; the second was some- 
time after 1815. Ihey decided to commission Bridport for the 
1811 job: his work in Washington was completed by late 1810, 
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and he was listed in the 1811 Philadelphia directory as a deco- 
rator at the northeast corner of Market and Tenth streets. Per- 
haps inspired by Latrobe’s anniversary oration at the Society 
of Artists, William Waln and Latrobe corresponded about 
drawings in May 1811, and in October of that year Bridport 
designed a sideboard (cat. 5) made by George G. Wright 
(1780-1853), who was the foreman in the shop of Joseph B. 
Barry (1757-1838). 

The 2015 discovery of an advertisement for the sale of the 
Walns’ household furnishings in 1821 offers a glimpse of how 
their furniture was viewed thirteen years after it was made, 
and what the couple acquired as part of the redecorations.”° 
Poulsons American Daily Advertiser for Saturday morning, 
November 3, 1821, announced on page 2 the “SPLENDID 
FURNITURE at AUCTION / At the late residence of Mr. 
Waln, Corner of Chesnut & Seventh Streets. .. . The furniture 
is of the richest kind, amongst which is the following—ele- 
gant French Carpets with medallion Centre pieces, elegant 
Bronze and Gilt Chairs, covered with Satin, Sofas to match, 
Window Curtains, elegant Pier Tables, with Chifanurs, ele- 
gant Pier Tables, with marble tops and Mermaids below, ele- 
gant Lustres for middle of rooms, Sideboards to match, large 
Mirrors very elegant, a set of French Porcelaine.” 

The “elegant French Carpets with medallion Centre 
pieces” were likely those John Rea had acquired for Mrs. Waln. 
The use of the word “French” commonly described carpets 
with a central medallion, even if they were woven in England 
(often in factories founded by French émigrés and operated by 
Huguenots), in the tradition of French knotted-pile carpets 
made in the Savonnerie factory.’’ Painted to imitate ancient 
Greek furniture with metal mounts, the resplendence of the 
gilded painted furniture that survives corresponds to the list- 
ing for “elegant Bronze and Gilt Chairs covered with Satin, 
Sofas to match . . .Sideboards to match.” The wooden, painted 
black klismos chairs mimicked ancient Greek examples (which 
were originally often in bronze), while the decorative painting 
and gilding suggested the gilded mounts on Greek furniture 


in ancient depictions, as well as the revival of Greek art—all of 








which were familiar by 1821. Simply stated, the furniture’s form 
and ornamentation successfully conveyed the look of ancient 
furniture. 

“Pier Tables, with Chifanurs,” or chiffonieres, furnished 
French and English houses, libraries, and private parlors. By 
the early nineteenth century, these tables appeared in furniture 
design books as low commodes or cabinets with shelves or 
cabinets at the sides for books, display, or storage. While chif- 
fonieres were generally unfamiliar in an American context, 
Bridport did advertise in 1818 that he sold them; since he pro- 
vided interior furnishings and furniture for the Walns in 1808 
and 1811, he may also have been involved in the redecoration of 
the house around 1815: thus, the description of chiffonniers in 
the Walns’ auction advertisement may even reference exam- 
ples acquired from him. 

The marble-topped pier tables with mermaid bases 
describe a specific type of furniture made in New York. ‘The 
French cabinetmaker Lannuier arrived in New York City in 
1803 and introduced gilded figural supports—swans, griffins, 
and winged caryatids with leaf bases (some of which resemble 
flippers, and thus the descriptor “Mermaids”)—about 1815. ‘Ihe 
Walns’ tables of this type demonstrate that they updated their 
interiors as documented, in 1811 with the sideboard and around 
1815 with these “mermaid”-base pier tables. ‘The later classical 
furniture shows their embrace of the so-called marmoreal, or 
marble-like, manifestation of classicism, which mimicked 
stone relics (sculpture, architecture, sarcophagi, altars, and 
incense burners). 

Lannuier’s close adaptation of French designs in this later 
period, most notably borrowed from Meésangére’s Collection de 
meubles et objets de gout, transformed the landscape of furniture 
design in New York, where the dynamic figural furniture was 
exclusively made. As the apogee of fashion following the War 
of 1812, it captured the attention of not only the Walns, but also 
other fashionable Americans outside of New York. ‘The Balti- 
more merchant James Bosley (1779-1843) and his wife, Elizabeth 
Noel Bosley (1797-1851), for example, imported a set of Lannuier 
furniture for their Fayette Street house.” The Philadelphia 
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merchant George Harrison (1771-1845) and his wife, Sophia 


Francis Harrison (died 1851)—the Walns’ neighbors and close 


friends—owned a pair of card tables with figural “mermaid” 


supports (fig. 65) and lyre-backed armchairs with dauphin arm 
supports. By 1815 the house of the Richmond lawyer John 
Wickham (1763-1839), designed by the Massachusetts architect 
Alexander Parris (1780-1852) and painted in a manner related 
to the work of Bridport, was also furnished with card tables 
featuring winged “mermaid” supports. 

With their painted walls and corresponding furnishings, 
the singular expression of the Walns’ drawing rooms would 
have enveloped visitors, creating an experience that fully 
embraced classical taste. The dynamic totality of the design 
showcased an interpretation of ancient Greek and Roman art 


that was at the cutting edge in Europe but almost esoteric in 
the United States.” 


THE WALNS’ CLASSICAL FANTASY 

Guests of the Walns would have recognized a protocol at their 
social events. If they followed common social behavior, Mary 
Waln would have been seated on the sofa, reigning over the 
affair, while friends joined her for conversation in short allot- 


ments of time. Although no descriptions of large balls or par- 
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Fig. 65. Pair of Card Tables. Designed by 
Charles-Honoré Lannuier (American, born 
France, 1779-1819), probably New York, c. 1815. 
Rosewood and gilded decoration, each: 20% x 
36 x 18 inches (52.7 x 91.4 x 45.7). The Brant 
Foundation, Inc., Greenwich, CT. The winged 
caryatid supports on this pair of card tables, 
commissioned and owned by the Walns’ 
neighbors George and Sophia Harrison, are 
“mermaid supports” of the type described on 
the Walns’ pair of pier tables in the 1821 
advertisement for the auction of their furniture. 
Thanks to the French artisan Lannuier, such 
dynamic figural supports were found only on 
New York tables made after 1815, and the 
Walns’ were likely closely related to the 
Harrisons’. 


ties at the Waln house are known to survive, one visitor, the 
young Harriet Manigault, went with her mother and sister on 
February 4, 1816, to “see Mrs. Waln., & were received there for 
the first time. There was no person in the room when we first 
entered, but we had not been there long before Mrs. 5. Mifflin 
& her sister came in... . [Bly the time that Mrs. Waln made 
her appearance, we had become sociable [with Mrs. Mifflin 
and her sister] as if we had long been acquainted. —Mrs. Waln 
was very gracious & Affable, & won our hearts by calling us 
Charlotte & Harriet.”*° 

The paucity of commentary about the Walns’ drawing 
rooms baffles the twenty-first-century admirer and begs the 
questions of when the rooms were completed and how often 
the Walns entertained. Latrobe wrote Dolley Madison in 1809 
that he was still working on only one building in Philadel- 
phia—the Markoe house—and had completed the others in 
1808, presumably the Waln house and the Philadelphia Bank.** 
Assuming that Bridport began painting in October 1808 as 
Latrobe had requested, his work would have been completed 
by February 1809. Based on a letter from Latrobe to William 
Waln in 1811, we know that Bridport was paid $200 for his 
work on the Waln house, which included painting the walls 
and furniture and, according to Latrobe, fifty drawings of the 
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house’s design.*” Latrobe suggested that the couple purchase 
Windsor chairs from Burden, meaning that the walls were 
painted first (in the fall—a more desirable season than sum- 
mer in which to paint on plaster), and the furniture was made, 
upholstered, and painted after that. Ill again in the fall of 1809, 
Mary Waln was not expected to open her drawing rooms that 
winter, suggesting that she probably had done so the previous 
year.’ However, that guests were welcomed and the public 
rooms used is suggested by Joshua Francis Fisher, who wrote a 
“list of citizens whose houses were open for company in Phil- 
adelphia . . . personal friends or acquaintances living in the 
year 1810”: in a roster of twenty-six, William Waln’s name is 
listed second, after Fisher’s uncle Thomas Willing Francis.** 
Firsthand accounts of how liberally the Walns’ rooms were 
used and how the decorations and furnishings were received 
still remain to be discovered. The strongest argument for a 
positive reception of the furniture is its profound impact: the 
klismos design was quickly and almost universally adopted 
in America after the Walns’ furniture was unveiled. 

Two redecorations occurred during an eight-year hiatus 
when Mary Waln did not give birth, from December 1810 
through 1818." During that time the nation was at war, 
from 1812 to 1815, and Philadelphia was subsequently gripped 
by an economic downturn that eventually impacted William 
Waln’s mercantile expeditions. While the 1821 advertisement 
for the sale of the Walns’ furniture lists the most extravagant 
pieces, with descriptions to attract the highest bids, Rebecca 
Gratz offered her more subjective observations following 
a stroll on Chestnut Street on November 7, 1821, the day 
before the contents of the bankrupt owners were to be sold 


at auction: 


To day Chestnut Street has been a scene of gaiety—on an 
occasion which would make a moralist, or an observer of 
human affairs quite sad—the splendid furniture of a 


ruined gentleman, was exhibited for sale, and to-morrow 








will be distributed under the auctioneers hammer to the 
four corners of the city—the luxuries which wealth and 
ambition & taste had combined to render the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw, Mrs. Waln’s drawing-room was certainly 
more like an apartment in an eastern fairy tale, than a 
Phila parlour—I wish you could have seen it for I confess 
I had no idea of its grandeur—and cannot compare any 
furniture I had ever before seen with it—alas alas! her 
French carpets were this day trodden by many a clownish 
foot—and her mirrors reflected objects, which it would 
have shocked her nerves to witness in the retirement of 
her dressing room—but “fallen from her high estate,” she 
will I believe acknowledge that happiness does not always 
dwell with riches—she is more sensible of her powers to 
make comforts, than she formerly was, to enjoy them— 
activity has restored health, and adversity produced an 


energy she never called into action before.*° 


Rebecca Gratz—who clearly knew Mary Waln but had 
never been in her house—afhirmed what must have been 
widely understood: that Mary Waln was often sick; and that 
the conspicuousness of the house, the pressures of creating and 
directing the couple’s social theater, and the necessity to con- 
tinually update the house to reflect the newest taste were more 
than she could handle. Although certainly an embarrassing, 
and possibly a humbling, misfortune, perhaps the failure of her 
husband’s business redirected Mary Waln—and thus reinvig- 
orated her. No longer burdened with establishing and uphold- 
ing the social and material standards that accompanied her 
reputation as the wife of one of the city’s most prosperous 
merchants, she could pursue avenues that were more person- 
ally rewarding. Gratz lays out the question of Mary Waln’s 
enjoyment of the furniture and the house. Removed from her 
life, the furniture symbolized a classical ideal that had become 
folly. As Latrobe remarked in 1809, aristocratic wishes could 


not translate into republican virtue.®” 
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EXECUTING THE DESIGN 


Cabinetmaker John Aitken, Decorator George Bridport, 
and Upholsterer John Rea 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe surrounded himself with a crew of 
capable artisans: budding young architects, draftsmen, stone- 
masons, sculptors, plasterers, house carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
ornamental painters, and upholsterers. He was loyal to them, 
and in cities where his designs—both public and domestic— 
were erected, he sought the expertise of the same general 
group of artisans. When building on the Waln house com- 
menced in 1807, the Center Square Waterworks (1798-1800), 
the Bank of Pennsylvania (1798-1801), Sedgeley House for 
William Crammond (1799-1800), and the Philadelphia Bank 
(1807-8) stood nearby as testaments to Latrobe’s architectural 
genius. Ihe trusted team he enlisted in Philadelphia to work 
on the Waln house included James Traquair (1756-1811) and 
Thomas Vickers for masonry, and William Thackera (1770- 
1823) for plastering." Commissioned to design the interior fur- 
nishings of at least the library and the two drawing rooms (one 
designated for dining) along the south side, Latrobe proposed 
furniture that was grand in its form, decoration, and uphol- 
stery. [o execute his—and presumably the Walns’-—vision, he 
called upon the talents of the cabinetmaker John Aitken, the 


decorative artist George Bridport, and the upholsterer John 
Rea, who lent their expertise to, and coordinated, the chair- 
and cabinetmaking, carpentry, upholstery, ornamental paint- 
ing, metalwork, wall painting, caning, carving, and gilding 
necessary to produce an elaborate interior furnished in a wide 


a range of materials. 


JOHN AITKEN: CABINETMAKER 

Latrobe commissioned the Philadelphia cabinetmaker John 
Aitken (c. 1760/65-1839) to make the furniture to his design. 
Aitken’s shop at that time stood on the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, on the same block of Chestnut as 
the Waln house. Facts about Aitken’s early life and training 
remain vague, but by 1808 he had enjoyed a thriving business 
for over twenty years in a tight, perhaps even saturated, Phila- 
delphia market of cabinetmakers and chairmakers, and had 
earned a distinguished reputation among patrons and fellow 
makers. Aitken was born in Scotland, probably between 1760 
and 1765, though the exact date and location are not known.” 


He first appears in the Philadelphia directory of 1785 as the 


(opposite) Detail of the decoration on the end blocks above the legs on the card table (cat. 3) 
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proprietor of a grocery store with Joseph Ribaud (died 1801) at 
the corner of Second and Chestnut streets, and that same year 
Aitken operated a cabinetmaking business two blocks east on 
Chestnut with the cabinetmaker Peter Ford (active 1785-1820, 
died 1820).° Advertising as a solo proprietor in June 1790, Ait- 
ken gave what remains the only complete listing of the types 
of furniture he made (fig. 66). 

As the bustling capital of the young United States, Phila- 
delphia in the 1790s provided Aitken with a steady stream of 
orders for furniture in the neoclassical style in which he had 
been trained in Britain (fig. 35). He fulfilled the needs of the 
city’s aspirational citizens, and his talents must also have been 
sought by the foreign emissaries who flocked there to establish 
political, economic, and social ties with the new republic. 

While Aitken formed partnerships early on, his ability to 
lease and purchase properties suggests that he was possessed 
of capital—perhaps a reflection of his strong roots in Scotland, 
where cabinetmaking was a gentleman’s trade.* From his shop 
at 50 Chestnut Street (at Second), where he was documented 
from 1790, Aitken led the city’s master cabinetmakers during a 
labor dispute that lasted from 1794 to 1796 and concerned the 
reissue of the book of prices that established fair wages for 
journeymen (workmen) and reasonable retail prices. In con- 
temporary newspaper accounts, Aitken was identified with his 
fellow cabinetmaker-employers John Alexander, Samuel 
Claphamson, John Douglass, Henry Ingle, Jacob Schreiner, 
and Jacob Wayne, while William Cocks, George Hog (also 
spelled Hogg and Hoge), and ‘Thomas Janvier were listed as 
journeymen. Aitken was one of three who resolved the dispute 
that set the course for the printing of a new price book in 1796 
and subsequent editions.” 

Aitken became a member of the Saint Andrew’s Society 
of Philadelphia, a Scottish benevolent group, in 1794. On 
November 12, 1796, he married Jane McDowell (1774-1831) at 
New London, Pennsylvania, in Chester County.° The mar- 
riage secured his social and economic position in southeastern 


Pennsylvania—and possibly provided professional connections. 


Jane was the daughter of Elizabeth Loughead McDowell 
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(1738-1825) and Captain James McDowell (1742-1815), a pros- 
perous, Irish-born merchant of Scottish ancestry who served 
gallantly in the Revolutionary War and a prominent Presbyte- 
rian and landowner in Chester County. McDowell may have 
been responsible for George Washington's choice of Aitken to 
make furniture early in 1797 when the president and his wife 
prepared to return to Mount Vernon (figs. 67, 68). Washington 
paid “John Aitkin for a desk for Miss Custis & a screen for 
Mrs. Washington” on January 18, 1797; $402.20 for twenty-four 
side chairs and two sideboards on February 21; and $145 for a 
tambour secretary on March 13.’ The sideboards and chairs 





FP (HE Sablcriber takes was method of returning hy 
moll fincere thanks tothe public, and his [nena 
particular, for the many: favours they have conferred e 
him, and folicitsa continuation of pheir ruflom, whid 
will be gratefully acknowledged. He Qhll carticdee 
the cabinet and ci manufatiory, the fouth-eal corner 
of Chelfnut and Second-flrects, where he bor for Gk, 
chairs of various patterns, fome of which are endircy 
new, never before feen in this city, and finifhed wih 
elegancy of flile peculiar to themfelves, and equal 
oodoels and neatoefs of workmanthip to any ever mae 
re. Likewife, defks, bureaus, book cafes, bed Des, 
tea tables, card ditto, dining ditto, Gc. finthhed iadk 
completefl and neweil tafle wow prevailing in this om, 
which he will fell on the moft reafunable ocrma, fet 
caib, ora fhort credit. Orders from the co 
punthually attended to, and exceuted with the qui 
difpatch by the public's 





Very humble fervant, 
| JOHN AITKEN. _._ 
N. B. Wanted, a few'chefla of HYSON and B- 
HEA TEAS in exchange for any of the above arurls. 
Likewile, an Apprentice wanted. | 
Philad. Jone 7, 1790. roth&et if 


Fig. 66. Advertisement by John Aitken, Federal Gazette (Philadelphia), June 10, 1790 
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Fig. 67. Sideboard. Made by John Aitken (American, born Scotland, c. 1760/65-1839), Philadelphia, 1797. Mahogany, mahogany veneer, light and dark wood 
inlays, white pine, tulip poplar(?), and unidentified softwood, 37¥s x 70% x 27% inches (94.3 x 179.1 x 69.2). Courtesy of Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 


Gift of George Washington Custis Lee, 1908, W-94 


were the centerpieces of Washington’s “New Room” at Mount 
Vernon, and the desk was for his plantation office—with the 
ensemble representing a paradigm of Philadelphia furniture of 
that period. Aitken’s work was fashionable but not progressive: 
for instance, he drew on plate 66 of the 1788 Cabinet-Makers’ 
London Book of Prices for the design of a tambour secretary. The 
construction—including long and narrow dovetail pins with a 
low angle on the drawers—is familiar as the type made by a 
cabinetmaker trained in the British guild system. Aitken 
revealed an enterprising side when, in March 1797, he adver- 
tised a considerable sum of mahogany and logwood for sale 


and his need to charter “a Vessel of 70 or 80 tons, to go two or 


three trips to Virginia,” presumably to deliver the Washing- 
tons’ furniture rather than to hire out its transport.* Such a 
venture almost certainly also speaks to his scouting for and 
pursuit of markets for his furniture in the active ports along 
the Potomac River. 

Aitken was clearly an entrepreneur. He maintained his 
own shop at Second and Chestnut while also carrying on a 
venture partnership by 1796 with William Cocks (died 1799), 
trading in ports beyond Philadelphia under the name “Cocks 
& Co.”’ By all accounts, Cocks trained in England (perhaps 
his native York) but was in Philadelphia by at least 1794, when 


he represented the journeymen in the price-book dispute with 
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Fig. 68. Tambour Secretary and Bookcase. Made by John Aitken (American, born 
Scotland, c. 1760/65-1839), Philadelphia, 1797. Mahogany and mahogany veneer, 
light and dark wood inlays, tulip poplar, yellow pine, and oak, 95/2 x 38¥s x 

28 inches (242.6 x 96.8 x 71.1 cm). Courtesy of Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
Purchased with funds donated by Alice M. Longfellow, Vice Regent for 
Massachusetts, 1905, W-158 
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the employers, who were led by Aitken."® In 1795 Cocks and 
Aitken broadened their business model by making “rich and 
Beautiful Furniture” in Philadelphia and shipping it for sale to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where they advertised “A MOST 
elegant ASSORTMENT of FURNITURE, just imported 
from Philadelphia ...a SIDE-BOARD ... A TAMBOUR 
SECRETARY and BOOK CASE” (perhaps like Washing- 
ton’s) and “Drawing-Room CHAIRS of new fashion, Mahog- 
any CHAIRS, Together with WINDSOR CHAIRS of all 
colours.”"* The advertisement also noted that the firm “had 
long experience in London,” a claim that cannot be ruled out. 
In Philadelphia, Cocks and Aitken operated a wareroom at 
Sixth and Chestnut by 1798 as well as a shop at 79 Dock Street, 
closer to the waterfront, where they advertised old furniture to 
be traded in and houses to be furnished “by the week, month, 
or year.”"* Aitken took on as apprentices John Robinson (who 
ran away in September 1797) and, subsequently, George G. 
Wright (1780-1853; bound 1801-5), who would later work for 
Joseph B. Barry on the Walns’ 1811 sideboard (cat. 5).*° 

Cocks died in 1799 and left Aitken as co-executor with 
George Hog, the former Philadelphia cabinetmaker who was 
then working in his native Carlisle, Pennsylvania, a predomi- 
nantly Scots-Irish settlement rife with cabinetmakers, includ- 
ing Henry Connelly (1770-1826) and Robert McGuffin 
(1780—after 1863).'* From 1800 Aitken operated his shop out of 
the two that he had shared with Cocks—at 79 Dock Street 
and 34 South Sixth Street (also identified as Chestnut above 
Sixth Street and 145 Chestnut).’° In 1806 a fire that started at 
the house “occupied by Mr. Vallence, Upholsterer, in Front- 
street, between Walnut and Chestnut-streets,” struck the 
Dock Street warehouse and spread to Aitken’s shop: “John 
Aitken, Cabinet-maker, ware-house consumed, property prin- 
cipally saved.”*® After the fire Aitken centralized his business 
at Chestnut and Sixth, from where he directed the making of 
the Walns’ furniture.’’ His shop occupied a three-story brick 
building on a 640-square-foot lot on the southwest corner of 
Chestnut and Sixth streets—offering frontage on Sixth and 
Chestnut. ‘The shop was valued at $1,500 in the 1798 United 
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States Direct Tax records—a sizeable amount given that the 
attorney Richard Peters’s nearby house at Walnut and Sixth 
streets occupied 2,160 square feet and was taxed at $2,500."° 
Latrobe and the Walns would certainly have known Ait- 
ken’s shop at the east end of the Walns’ block on Chestnut 
Street.” Proximity was not their only criterion, however, for 
the German émigré cabinetmaker William Spicekennaul 
operated a shop even closer to the house—at the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Chestnut.”? Aitken’s name as the 
cabinetmaker for the Walns’ furniture is mentioned directly in 
letters from Latrobe to William Waln: “the drawing of the 
sideboard goes to Aiken’s tomorrow morning,” and “Aiken has 
the sideboard already in hand.””* As the largest piece of furni- 
ture in the east drawing room, designated by Latrobe as the 
dining room, the Walns’ sideboard was critical to the architec- 
ture. Not only was it designed and constructed before the 
chairs, but its rectilinear form, proportions, dimensions, and 
top and bottom, painted to imitate richly grained marble, pro- 
vide valuable information about the space it occupied. Its 
inclusion allowed for one drawing room to be used for din- 
ing—a feature Latrobe advocated, although apparently this 
was an idiosyncrasy distinctive of Philadelphia houses. In 1828 
the disparaging British journalist Frances Trolloppe described 
a typical “Philadelphian lady of the first class,” whose house 
would contain the oddity of a sideboard in one of the “very 
handsome drawing-rooms, very handsomely furnished, (there 
is a sideboard in one of them, but it is very handsome, and has 


very handsome decanters and cut glass water-jugs upon it).”” 


Latrobe also wrote that he would inspect “a pattern chair” 


at Aitken’s, but he later noted that what he had seen there was 
“the ugliest thing ever” and that he had “ordered another pat- 
tern.” Of the sixteen chairs to survive, one of them (cat. 1: 
1986-126-7) stands out as different from the others in both 
construction and decoration. Subtle structural variations, such 
as the use of maple for the legs, nails in the mortise-and-tenon 
joinery on the seat rails, beveled edges of the crest rail, and the 
splay of the legs, suggest that this chair was made by a differ- 


ent hand or not completed at the same time as the others. 








Perhaps this anomaly is the one that successfully served as the 
pattern for the set of chairs ordered by Latrobe. Evidence of 
varying techniques and multiple hands is not surprising given 
the size of the Waln commission and the range of expertise 
needed to complete it. 

Inside Aitken’s shop the carpenter Thomas Wetherill 
(c. 1765-1824) was commissioned to frame up at least the back 
panel of the sideboard (or, more accurately, the console dessert), 
which, following a Philadelphia tradition, he signed—perhaps 
to record payment for his piecework (figs. 69a,b).** As the 
demand for and number of practitioners grew, master cabinet- 
makers typically delegated explicit elements of a large com- 
mission to specialists such as Wetherill, whose talents as a 
carpenter would have been naturally suited to making the 
back frame. 

The originality of the sideboard’s design (cat. 4) distin- 
guishes it not only from the rest of Aitken’s work, but from 
that of other Philadelphia makers. Essentially composed of a 
top and bottom with two supports at the front and a framed 
mirror at the back, the sideboard combines numerous materi- 
als and techniques. It was most efficient for Aitken to call 
upon several suppliers or specialists: Wetherill for the carpen- 
try; a plate-glass maker and a gilder for the mirror; a plaster 
caster for the rear pilasters; a carver and gilder for the front 
columns; a metal mount maker for the rosettes; John Rea for 
the yellow cotton-velvet upholstery behind the rosettes; and 
George Bridport for the painted and gilded decoration. One 
of the specialists may have been responsible for marking the 
inside face of the rear rail in paint with a decorative letter 2, 
possibly denoting that the sideboard was from Aitken’s shop 
(fig. 70). 

Elements of the sideboard’s design are adapted directly 
from the illustrations of James Stuart and Nicholas Revett in 
The Antiquities of Athens (London, 1762), and Charles Heath- 
cote Tatham in Etchings, Representing the Best Examples of 
Ancient Ornamental Architecture; Drawn from the Originals in 
Rome, and Other Parts of Italy (London, 1799). ‘The leaf-like 


vertical columns are adapted from the volutes of the capitals of 
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Figs. 69a,b. The 1808 sideboard (cat. 4): (left) with backing boards removed; (right) detail of the inside face of the proper-left backing board 


the Monument of Philopappos (65-116 cE) in Greece as illus- 
trated by Stuart and Revett (fig. 71). Ihe horizontal reeds are 
adapted from the bands entwining the fasces at the Palazzo 
Massimo in Rome, and the rosettes are copied from Hadrian's 
Villa at Tivoli and the foliage at the base from the Barberini 
candelabra at the Vatican, all illustrated in Tatham’s E7zchings. 
The molded plaster ornament of the rear pilasters is inspired 
by double guilloche braiding at the base of a column from the 
Temple of Minerva Polias in Athens as drawn by Stuart and 
Revett (fig. 72), which is here combined with a palmette 
inspired by an ancient frieze from Albani, near Rome, and 
illustrated by Tatham. Latrobe referred to Stuart’s designs as 
an influence, and Bridport had a copy of Tatham’s Ezchings, 
from which he patently borrowed for his painted composi- 
tions on the Walns’ furniture, including the tablets of the 
chairs. The shared sourcing for the sideboard’s extra ornamen- 
tation (columns, rosettes, pilasters) suggests that both Latrobe 
and Bridport had a hand in the design of the Walns’ sideboard, 


a design that is not known to have been repeated. 
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Tatham’s sense of design and functionality was an obvious 
point of reference when Latrobe was seeking such cues: he had 
worked from 1780 to 1792 as an eager young architect in the 
London office of the architect Samuel Pepys Cockerell (1753- 
1827), where he certainly crossed paths with Charles Heath- 
cote Tatham (1772-1842), who was employed there as a clerk by 
1788. In 1792 ‘Tatham’s cousin John Linnell (1729-1796), a 
designer whose drawings inspired earlier Philadelphia furni- 
ture, introduced Tatham to Henry Holland (1745-1806), 


Fig. 70. Detail from the rear rail 
of the 1808 sideboard (cat. 4) 
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Fig. 71. Examples of pilasters from the Monument of Philopappos, illustrated by James Stuart and 
Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, Measured and Delineated (London, 1762), chap. 4, pl. IV 
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Fig. 72. Base of a column, Temple of Minerva Polias, Athens, illustrated in Stuart 
and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, chap. 3 


famous as the architect to the eccentric Prince George (‘The 
Prince Regent). Holland sponsored Tatham on a Grand Tour, 
the drawings from which comprised the Exchings.*? Given the 
relationship between Latrobe and Tatham and the evidence of 
designs from Tatham in the work of both Aitken (the maker) 
and Bridport (the painter) in the Walns’ furniture, Latrobe 
emerges as the force behind not only the inspiration to rely on 
Tatham as the source for the forms and ornament but also, 
subsequently, the impact of Tatham on American furniture. 
The chairs, sofa, settee, and card tables were also progres- 
sive in their designs but did not combine the range of materi- 
als required by the sideboard (cats. 1-4, fig. 119). For construction 
of the furniture to be properly coordinated, it would have 
required the expertise of John Aitken, whose shop constructed 
the furniture and would have overseen the caning of the seats 
for the sofas, chairs, and settee; John Rea, who applied the 
passementerie and fabric ends for the sofa, and made the cush- 
ions; and George Bridport, who did the gilding and painting. 
Whether the sideboard moved between the shops and studios 
is not known, but the work of the three artisans overlapped to 


such an extent that their collaboration was imperative. 
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GEORGE BRIDPORT: DECORATIVE ARCHITECT 

On August 7, 1808, Latrobe requested that George Bridport 
(1783-1819) complete his work painting walls and ceilings at 
the Capitol in Washington, D.C., by October 1 and make his 
way to Philadelphia, where, he exhorted, “Mr. Waln’s house 
then wants you.”*° While Aitken was the first to execute 
Latrobe’s designs for the Walns, the wall paintings Latrobe 
commissioned from Bridport provided the framework for the 
interiors and the literal and figurative backdrop for the furni- 
ture. The significance of the painting weighed heavily on 
Latrobe, who juggled his work on numerous commissions but 
also had to spread the talents of his team across them. In this 
case, the vexation of Thomas Jefferson and the public works 
commission in Washington vied together with the mounting 
frustrations of the powerful William Waln, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most influential merchants, and his wife Mary, a child- 
hood friend of Latrobe’s wife, Mary Elizabeth Hazlehurst 
Latrobe. 

The commission for the Walns had tugged on Latrobe 
since early 1805, and William Waln was becoming less tolerant 
of Latrobe’s delays and excuses. By the late summer of 1808, 
however, the building was nearing completion, and Latrobe’s 
apparent agreement to design the interiors to correspond with 
the layout of the spaces must have excited but also haunted 
him: from his correspondence it appears that Latrobe was 
keen to control and influence details of his clients’ domestic 
habits, but he also perpetually took on more work than he 
could comfortably handle. 

Latrobe’s plan to use wall color and ornament to enhance 
the spaces by subtly capturing and projecting light grew from 
witnessing the development of this practice when his aesthetic 
sensibilities were evolving in London, in the shadow of Robert 
Adam and alongside practitioners such as George Dance, Jr. 
(1741-1825), and Sir John Soane (1753-1837). In his plans for the 
Baltimore cathedral (1806-21), he sought interior wall treat- 
ments that would emanate “la lumiére mysterieuse” (the mys- 
terious light). To execute this new brand of interior painting, 


Latrobe initially counted on John Joseph Holland (1776-1820), 
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whom he described as a London-trained “Scenepainter to the 
Theatre here .. . an artist of the first eminence,” but, he added, 
one who “is difficult, and I fear will be extravagant in his 
terms.””’ In fact, Holland rejected Latrobe’s proposal to paint 
the ceiling of the U.S. House of Representatives in December 
1806, sending the architect on a desperate search to find 
someone with the requisite skills to paint, let alone the talent 
to work, in the new style. Latrobe finally discovered George 
Bridport, an artist of extraordinary skill and versatility whose 
own wide experience with theatrical scenery was perfectly 
suited to the aspirations of Latrobe and the Walns. Latrobe 
described Bridport in 1808 as “a decorator or painter of archi- 
tectural decoration,” but the following year more effusively as 
a “decorative Architect and having been brought up under the 
famous Dixon .. . thoroughly acquainted with all that can be 
done with colors. He is besides a sober reasonable man of 
business, with much more merit and in¢egrity, and without the 
stilted presumption of [John Joseph] Holland.””’ Bridport 
not only executed Latrobe’s designs for the walls but also col- 
laborated with him in fashioning draperies, wall treatments, 
upholsteries, and painted designs for interiors and furniture. 
The compositions and combinations of ornament appearing 
on the Walns’ furniture are the confections of Bridport, whom 
Latrobe had commissioned by August 1808, and whom he 
trusted implicitly to convey his vision and taste in architectural 
spaces. Bridport borrowed the classical language for the furni- 
ture from published sources in his library, in particular the 
French designers Jacques-Francois Blondel (1618-1686), 
Charles Delafosse (1636-1716), Nicolas Ponce (1746-1831), 
Charles Percier (1764-1838), and Pierre Francois Léonard Fon- 
taine (1762-1853); as well as English designers whose classical 
language, like that of their French counterparts, was derived 
from Italian sources, including Tatham’s drawings from his 
travels through Italy, Sir William Hamilton's collection of 
pottery, and the house of Thomas Hope, which was inspired by 
Percier and Fontaine.*” 

Bridport was born in London on March 22, 1783, son of 


Mary Morgan and George Bridport. As noted above, Latrobe 
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Figs. 73a,b. George Bridport’s trade card, c. 1806. Engraved by Robert 
Wallis (1784-1878), London. Engraving on colored paper mounted on heavy 
paperboard, 2% by 3% inches (6.4 x 8.9 cm). The British Library, London. 
Sophia Banks Collection of Trade Cards 


credited Bridport with training in London under both “the 
famous Dixon”—either Robert Dixon (1780-1815), a landscape 
painter and architectural draftsman, or Cornelius Dixon 
(active 1771-94), a decorative painter who worked primarily in 
theatrical set design—and Gaetano Marinari (1764-1844), an 
Italian scenery painter who worked at the King’s Theatre and 
Drury Lane Theatre in London between 1784 and 1834.”* Brid- 
port labeled himself an architect when he submitted a “design 
for decorating ceilings” to the Royal Academy’s annual exhibi- 
tion in London in 1806.** The trade card that Bridport printed 
in London around 1806 (figs. 73a,b) demonstrates that such 
work played to his strength: he announced himself as “Brid- 
port, Decorative Painter & Paper Hanger,” living on Old Cav- 
endish Street, in a posh section of London not far from the 
Duchess Street residence of Thomas Hope, where the latter 
housed his celebrated collection of antiquities. The reverse of 
Bridport’s card outlined a range of his skills in painting clearly 
equal to creating the effect that Latrobe wanted to evoke in 


the Walns’ home: “Drawing Rooms Decorated in the French, 





Egyptian, Turkish, Indian, Chinese & Gothic Styles. Trans- 
parent Window Blinds in the above various ways. Ensuite 
with the Rooms. Temporary Rooms Painted for Balls. House 
Painting.” It is notable that he does not mention Greek, 
Roman, or ancient designs; however, “French” may refer to the 
classical style then popular, such as that of Percier and Fon- 
taine, who had already published designs that were being pil- 
fered in London. 

By late 1807 Bridport had arrived in America, where he is 
first documented in Baltimore, a city with a booming economy, 
a vigorous artists community, and ambitious patrons. Latrobe 
tried to restrain his excitement over the caliber of Bridport’s 
work and to mask his urgency when he wrote him in Baltimore 
in January 1808 that “whenever you come [to Washington] I 
shall be glad to see you.”** A month later he wrote his brothers- 
in-law, Andrew and Isaac Hazlehurst, Jr.: “Bridport . . . is a 
very clever fellow, and I think I can make his fortune. I want 
him here.”** Compared to Baltimore’s artist community, Phil- 


adelphia’s was older, more cumbersome, and denser; moreover, 
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with the removal of the federal government (including the 
trappings of officials, staff, visitors, and parties) to Washington 
in 1800, the number of furniture patrons had diminished. Sev- 
eral artists who painted decorative ornament were in Philadel- 
phia around 1807 and engaged in the same type of work as 
Bridport: George Beck (1748-1812), Thomas Birch (1779-1851), 
George Graham (active 1797-1813), William Groombridge 
(1748-1811), Christian Gullagher (1759-1826), John Joseph Hol- 
land, Henry, John, and George Rutter, and Augustus Uz. The 
competition in Philadelphia may have initially made Baltimore 
a more desirable fit for Bridport. While he appears to have 
eventually considered Philadelphia his home base in the 
United States, like many nineteenth-century decorative paint- 
ers he was itinerant and offered his talents wherever they were 
needed. He painted ornamental interiors, including the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore (1806); the House of Representatives (1808) 
in Washington; the Walns’ drawing rooms and library (1808); 
the oval drawing room (1809) and the East Room ceiling (1817) 
at the President’s House (as it was then known); the tempo- 
rary Senate Chamber (1809); the Van Ness house in Washing- 
ton (1813-16); Calverton, the Baltimore house of Dennis A. 
Smith (1815); the house of Robert Gilmor, Jr., and his wife, 
Sarah Reeve Ladson Gilmor, on Water Street in Baltimore 
(c. 1816) (fig. 74); James W. Cox’s house (1816) in Philadelphia 
(fig. 26); and possibly theaters and a house in Richmond. 
Bridport accepted the commission for painting the ceiling 
of the House of Representatives in June 1808, agreeing to a fee 
of $3,500, including the materials: Latrobe noted that the price 
was similar to a painted floor cloth he had made in Philadel- 
phia for the Philadelphia Bank and that it required an 
“tmmense quantity of labor, of expensive colors, and gilding.”*” 
Working throughout that summer, Bridport painted while 
supported by scaffolding in “equatorial weather.”*° In July 1808 
the architect was concerned for the painter’s well-being while 
Bridport completed the Michelangelean work on the ceiling 
in the brutal heat (fig. 75). Latrobe ordered a makeshift fan 
made of sailcloth to offer some token of relief and lamented 


that the sound of “[Bridport’s] groans have reached me” in 
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Fig. 74. Thomas Sully (American, born England, 1783-1872). Portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Gilmor, Jr, 1823. Oil on canvas, 36% x 28% inches (91.8 x 71.8 cm). Gibbes Museum 
of Art, Charleston, SC. Bequest of Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones, 1942.10.3 


Philadelphia.*’ Despite the difficulties, the result must have 
been resplendent, for Latrobe feared that “the Members [of 
Congress] will think it too fine.”** He then nudged Bridport 
to hasten from Washington to Philadelphia, given the urgency 
of completing the design for the Philadelphia Bank and the 
ornamental painting at “Mr. Waln’s”’—shorthand suggesting 
that Bridport was familiar with the commission.” 

The walls of the Walns library and drawing rooms, as well 
as furniture for the latter, were Bridport’s next undertaking. 


Although the library furniture is not known to survive, Latrobe 
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mentioned it in a letter to the Walns of June 1809, and referred 


to the painting of the library wall in a letter to Joseph Norris, 
president of the Philadelphia Bank, when he noted “Mr. Brid- 
port the artist who painted Mr. Waln’s library.”*° 

The hue, saturation, and finish of the painted surfaces— 
and the variable effects of natural and incandescent candle- 
light in the rooms—remain a mystery. In other cases, however, 
Latrobe’s instructions for colors, referencing ancient architec- 
tural painting, have been recorded. Writing in 1805 to Samuel 
Mickle Fox (1763-1808), president of the Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, he cited colors that James Stuart, the English archaeolo- 
gist, architect, artist, and promoter of classical taste, “tells me 
still exist upon the internal frieze of the temple of Theseus at 
Athens, on white marble.” Latrobe envisioned “very tender” 
colors for the interiors of the bank, whose Parthenon-like 
design shared a classical vocabulary with the Waln house: 
walls of “a pale, but warm Oker, or straw color”; the interiors 
of the false panels, “a paille [straw] (of the tone of the Wall, but 
paler) ... [the] Margin Lake . . . the moulding White. . . "The 
Ground of the Frieze white faintly broke with blue . . . the fret 
of a dark rus¢ color, almost spanish brown ...a pale blue ...a 
faint blue .. . [and] a faint red (light red or red oker)[,] the 
ornaments, a yellowish white.” Latrobe also remarked that 
“[t|he woodwork ought to be painted in colors corresponding 
to those of the walls and c[el]iling.”** In the same letter, he 
further warned against choosing colors that created too great 
a contrast and advised Fox to remind the artist charged with 
painting the bank, the grouchy John Joseph Holland, “that in 
all day light rooms, the attempt to vary the coloring hand- 
somely commonly miscarries from a desire to produce a strik- 
ing contrast. In such large surfaces as the bank affords, it is 
astonishing how small a difference of coloring between them 
produces a striking effect.” 

The power of contrast between even the palest of colors 
was a recurring theme in Latrobe’s vision of classical interiors 
and is restored today at the Baltimore cathedral (fig. 76), where 
the design and painted treatment capture and reflect light, 


producing Latrobe’s intended /umiére mystérieuse. In June 1809 


he wrote two letters—one to George Bridport and one to 
Joseph Norris—declaring the need for paint to be reapplied to 
the bank's ceiling and walls, which were “in a horrible condi- 
tion.”” He suggested the following colors for this second coat: 
“the Margins to be of a very faint blue, barely visible in con- 
trast with the White mouldings. The margins of the pannels of 
a very faint red, and the bottom of the panel a faint yellow. All 
these colors to be very faint. It would be better that they should 





Fig. 75. George Bridport (American, born England, 1783-1819). Drawing of the 
United States Capitol, Washington, DC, interior elevation and reflected ceiling plan 
of the Senate Chamber, 1803-14. Watercolor, ink, and wash on laid paper, sheet: 
2778 x 18/4 inches (70.3 x 47.5 cm). Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs 
Division, Washington, DC 
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Fig. 76. Interior view of the Baltimore Basilica (formerly Baltimore Cathedral), 
designed by Latrobe, begun 1821 
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be white than prominently distinct.” In about 1809 Bridport 
executed a watercolor of Latrobe’s proposed plan for the tem- 
porary Senate Chamber in Washington that illustrates the 
effect of contrasting pale wall colors (fig. 75). 

In his orders to Bridport about the Walns’ wall painting, 
the description of a “rich” ground for the frieze may indicate 
that the color used in this area was darker as compared to the 
panels below. For the Bank of Pennsylvania, Latrobe had con- 
trasted “a dark rust color” with the pale walls, noting that he 
had “always been struck with the beauty of the contrast and 
relief produced by it.”** A dark, band-like frieze of painted 
ornament would certainly have corresponded to the Walns’ 
furniture, visually tying it to the walls. At the same time, the 
bold, deep-black ground of the furniture would have stood out 
from the pale surface treatment of the walls below the frieze. 

In addition to the choice of color, the choice of materials, 
including the type of paint (fundamentally, pigments held 
together with a binder), would have had an impact on the 
visual effect.*” Latrobe’s correspondence reveals his interest in 
the materials used—their aesthetic qualities as well as their 
permanence. Writing to Norris regarding the type of paint to 
be used for the bank’s ceiling, he defers to Bridport: “There are 
colors which may be laid on, and which not being affected by 
lime, would continue fresh for many years. I confess that I am 
not master of the subject myself, but I believe Mr. Bridport the 
artist who painted Mr. Waln’s library, the cleilling of the 
H[ouse] of Representatives here, the President’s drawing 
room . . . knows exactly what ought to be done. He under- 
stands his business well.”*° In fact, Bridport must have chosen 
his materials for the Waln house wisely, since the painted dec- 
oration was in good enough condition to render it mentioned 
but also exempt from coverage in the 1824 insurance survey, as 
well as in that from 1845 (see appendix A). The durability of 
the paint at the Waln house is a testament to Bridport’s expert 
execution and mastery of materials and their effects. 

Painting at the Waln house may have started shortly 
after the plaster work was concluded.*” The walls would have 


needed to dry thoroughly before painting could occur, although 
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it is unclear how long painters in this period waited before 
painting on plaster.** Oil paint, which was likely the binder 
of choice for the house’s woodwork, could be especially prob- 
lematic if applied to lime-plaster walls that had not fully set. 
However, distemper, a water-based paint typically made with 
pigment and glue size, could be used shortly after plaster work 
was complete. 

Based on what is known from the commissions of Latrobe, 
Bridport, and others that are comparable, such as the 1812 
Wickham House in Richmond, it seems most likely that a 
distemper paint was employed on the walls of the Walns’ 
drawing rooms.*”’ The decorative painter Samuel O’Hara, for 
example, in 1808 painted the walls and stencil decoration at 
the Nathaniel Russell House in Charleston, South Carolina, 
with a distemper.°? However, for the distemper at the Waln 
house to last until the 1845 insurance survey, it would probably 
have required enhancement with additional materials to make 
it more durable, such as varnish applied on top of it, or place- 
ment high on the wall or ceiling, where it would not receive 
wear. Latrobe referred to the use of distemper for the ceiling 
of the Great Room at the Bank of Pennsylvania, writing, “I do 
not believe that the Distemper colors will run.”* Bridport’s 
library contained several books related to paint materials, 
including Robert Dossie’s The Handmaid to the Arts (London, 
1758), which today is the conventional resource for information 
on contemporaneous practice. Dossie refers to paintings exe- 
cuted in glue size as “fresco” and recommends that, “where 
they are of consequence enough to merit such care, [they] may 
be rendered more durable, and preserved from foulness” by 
varnishing them with hot size to which honey has been 
added.*” Bridport would also have been familiar with distem- 
per and its working properties, as it was the type of paint fre- 
quently used in theatrical scene painting.’ Moreover, 
distemper would have produced the surface texture that 
Latrobe seems to have favored: when describing the Walns’ 
walls, he specifies that they are to be “flat,” a term that would 
have indicated he wanted a dull or matte surface—the type of 


finish produced by distemper paint. 








It is also possible that more than one type of paint was 
used. An initial scheme, perhaps in distemper, may have been 
completed shortly after the plaster work was finished; a second 
campaign, perhaps in oil—which tends to be glossy, although 
it can be modified to make it appear matte—may have been 
completed when the walls had sufficient time, possibly several 
years, to set.°* This second phase may have occurred in 18r1, 
when it is documented that Bridport was once again working 
with the Walns. 

Whatever the case, his skill as an artist included a pro- 
found command of materials. He was able to offer clients the 
opportunity to customize their scenery and broaden the range 
of patterns, in contrast to what was created by other American 
interior-wall painters, whose scenes were prescribed. More- 
over, contemporary wallpaper patterns, a more common option 
for wall decoration, were created at a single scale without the 
option for adjustment to meet the specific requirements of 
room size. Bridport brought the vivacity and spontaneity of 
theatrical scene painting, with all of its singular nuances, to all 
of Latrobe’s spatial arrangements (fig. 77). Ihe status of his 
clientele speaks to their taste and for the need to hire an “emi- 
nent” artist”’ to paint interior wall ornament rather than hav- 
ing it wallpapered—recalling Latrobe’s fear that the members 
of the House of Representatives might think their painted 
space too elegant. 

Latrobe wrote Waln on May 30, 1811, outlining payments 
for work completed on the house, declaring, “I have paid 200s 
to Mr. Bridport who then was in my office at 2.50 p™ day, & 
who made all the final drawings at least 50.”°° For the Walns, 
Bridport painted the walls of three rooms, completed the final 
drawings for the house (likely similar to those he made for the 
temporary Senate Chamber in 1809), and painted the furni- 
ture. Latrobe’s figure calculates to eighty days of work for 
Bridport: if working six days a week, it took him over thirteen 
weeks to complete the Walns’ commission—considerably more 
time than it took to paint the expansive ceiling of the House 
of Representatives. Ihe protracted duration of Bridport’s work 


suggests the magnitude of his contributions to the project: 
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Fig. 77. Latrobe’s “View in Perspective of Wm Pennock’s Hall & Staircase,” as 
inscribed on recto, 1795-99. Ink, watercolor, and wash on paper. Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs Division, Washington, DC 


walls, furniture, and final project drawings. Based on the vari- 
ety and quality of brushstrokes seen throughout the decora- 
tion for the furniture, he was aided by a bevy of assistants. 
While Bridport’s work on the walls does not survive, the 
extant furniture is solid evidence for the range of his talents. 
The 1808 sideboard (cat. 4), the first form completed by Aitken, 
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would have demanded Bridport’s skills at their fullest. The 
imitation marble top and base are just two examples of Brid- 
port’s artistry. His technique for preparing and building up the 
decorative layers on the Walns’ furniture provides further evi- 
dence of his training and expertise. To prepare the surfaces, 
including that of the caning, he used multiple gray grounds in 
a linseed-oil binder, probably to ensure a smooth surface, 
before applying the black background.’ Against the back- 
ground he used the pigments red lead and vermilion (mercuric 
sulfide) for the red-painted decoration and lead-based yellow 
(likely litharge) for the striping that frames the ornament and 
edges of the tablet tops, stiles, rails, and legs. All of these pig- 
ments and binders were typical for the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and readily available in Philadelphia. 

The majority of the furniture decoration would also have 
required Bridport’s gilding skills.°* He was able to execute 
subtle decorative effects with the use of gold and paint to max- 
imize the dramatic potential of the furniture as props in the 
theater of the Walns’ drawing rooms. On the corners of 
the chairs, for example, he applied a base of gold, with the 
palmettes painted in a tone similar to the gold, and with 
shadows underneath. The three-dimensional effect mimics 
metal mounts and would have glittered in flickering candle- 
light, elegantly framing the ladies socializing in their sheer 
white gowns (figs. 49, 61). It is remarkable that Latrobe wrote 
to Joseph Norris in 1809 and cited the Waln house as among 
his accomplishments on a par with the ceiling of the House of 
Representatives, the president’s drawing room, and the tem- 
porary Senate Chamber.”’ 

In Europe architects directed the artistic programs of 
their commissions, whereas in the United States, with so few 
professionally trained architects, artisans held greater sway. 
This practice and Bridport’s capabilities as a designer and an 
artist probably gave rise to his adoption of the term “decora- 
tive architect” to describe his talents. The span of his expertise 
was embraced by Latrobe and his clients, for it extended well 
beyond the wall decoration for which he was initially hired. 


Bridport excelled at ornamental painting, drawing, drafting, 
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and teaching the art of drawing, all in an assortment of stylis- 
tic languages. He was a member of the Society of Artists, and 
his name—along with those of Latrobe, Thomas and William 
Birch, Robert Mills, Rembrandt Peale, Thomas Pope, William 
Rush, William Strickland, Thomas Sully, Joseph Wood, and 
John Woodside—was used to endorse professional arts acade- 
mies and artistic devices.” Bridport and his brother Hugh 
Bridport (1794-1870) produced engravings and drafts for sil- 
versmiths and architects, transforming sketches and designs 
into formal watercolor renderings.®* Two letters document 
the variety of projects to which Bridport applied his skills. In 
1815 Charles Fletcher wrote to his brother ‘Thomas Fletcher, 
proprietor of the Philadelphia-based silver firm of Fletcher 
and Gardiner, “Mr. Bridport has just completed the drawing 
for Col. Armsted’s Urn—in the form of a shell supported by 
4 Eagles standing upon a round foot: the body without any 
chasing.” In 1816, in his last known correspondence with 
Bridport, Latrobe wrote: “I shall want several Chimney pieces, 
two or three immediately, . . . you may procure them with a 
commission for yourself....I...have the advantage of your 
taste and attention. . . .[omorrow or next day, I shall send you 
sketches of my ideas, and beg you to try to get them executed 
as soon as possible. ... God bless you my dear Sir.” Bridport’s 
skills as an artist seemingly knew no bounds: he was for a 
time associated with Gideon Fairman (1774-1827), an engraver 
and draftsman of international repute, who even vouched for 
Bridport’s citizenship.” 

The 1810 U.S. census lists Bridport as a “Decorator” living 
in Philadelphia, next door to Adam Traquair (died 1851) and 
John Miller, marble masons who consistently received stone- 
work commissions from Latrobe. By 1813 Bridport had moved 
slightly west on Market Street and listed himself as an orna- 
mental painter. He is recorded at Eighth and Market as 
an artist in the city directories of 1816 and 1817, and he and 
his brother Hugh advertised for a drawing academy in 1817 
where they would teach architecture and perspective “and such 
principles as will tend to create a correct taste.”® An elaborate 


advertisement in Paxton’ Annual Philadelphia Advertiser of 
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Fig. 78. Advertisement by George Bridport, The Philadelphia Directory and 
Register (Philadelphia: J. A. Paxton, 1818) 


1818 identified Bridport as a decorative architect and “fur- 
nisher” (a self-styled title) residing on the northwest corner of 
Seventh and Chestnut, catty-corner from the Walns (fig. 78). 
Throughout that year he used those terms to advertise his tal- 
ents in newspapers in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, even mentioning that he had traveled to Europe (probably 
with the Baltimore merchant James C. Neilson [died 1822])°° 
for the latest knowledge of fashionable furnishings: 
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GEORGE BRIDPORT . . . Ware-rooms have been 
opened with an extensive assortment of Carpets, Paper- 
hangings, Curtain-furniture, Lamps, Lustres, Looking- 
glass plates, and Fancy furniture of every description . . . 
the execution of all orders in the different branches of 
Upholstery, Paper-hanging and Cabinetmaking will be 
under the immediate direction of G. Bridport . . . [H]Jis 
constant intercourse with the best sources of ‘Taste in 
Europe, will he hopes, enable him to meet the wishes of 
those who may be pleased to favour him with their com- 
mands .. . he is provided with various ornaments in 
Bronze, Metal, Composition, &c selected when he was 
last in Europe, for the decoration of Cabinet furniture, 
Cornices for Curtains, Looking-glass frames, and other 
decorative furniture. . . . Curtains and Cornices made up 
complete for windows and beds, pier-tables, book-cases, 
and side boards, &c. to suit recesses, with a variety of 
other furniture, as Chairs, Sofas, Chiffon[ilers, Ladies 
work-tables, Pembroke and Dining do [ditto]. Secretar- 
ies, cc. 8c. &c. with all possible expedition.®” 


The soup-to-nuts interior services he offered—akin to those 
provided by today’s interior designers—reflect what he must 
have completed for the Walns in their redecoration of 1811, 
when they acquired an additional painted sideboard (see fig. 83, 
cat. 5) and possibly chiffoniers, and perhaps again sometime 
after 1815, when they acquired their “mermaid”-base pier tables 
(see page 63). 

Bridport suffered from lung ailments, likely caused by 
the hazardous materials of his art and aggravated by the Phil- 
adelphia climate. His library included a copy of Painter’ Colic 
(London, 1794) by Dr. Henry Clutterbuck, attesting to his 
concern for occupational hazards, including mercury or lead 
poisoning, and his attempts to treat his illnesses with homeo- 
pathic measures. Hoping for a cure, he left the city in January 
1819 for Cuba, where he died on March 2 of the same year. 
Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser of March 23 included the 
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following obituary: “Died at Havanna, on the 2d inst. Mr. 
GEORGE BRIDPORT, a native of England, an eminent 
Artist, and late of this city, and an accomplished gentleman. 
Mr. B. had long been laboring under a pulmonary complaint, 
and at the advice of his friends and physicians, undertook a 
voyage to Havanna, under the hope of restoring his health. 
But alas! the hope was delusive! He experienced the kindest 
attentions from the Americans at Havanna, and his remains 
were interred with every mark of respect.” On March 25, the 


Franklin Gazette reported: 


The taste and talents of this Gentleman, as an Artist were 
eminent, and his loss in that department will be severely 
felt; but it is the kindness of his disposition, the goodness 
of his heart, and the gentleness of his manners, which will 
long endear his memory to all who had the good fortune 
to rank him among their friends. He laboured under a 
pulmonary complaint, and it was by the advice of Physi- 
cians and friends, that he went to .. . Havanna, cherishing 
the hope that a milder climate might restore him to 
health. —lhe writer of this was not intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Bridport, but he knew him sufficiently to appre- 
ciate his talents as an Artist, and his worth as a man. The 
following extract of a letter will show that notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of his residence, he had won upon the 


esteem of the people in his vicinity. 


“Havanna, 3d March, 1819, / Poor Bridport is no 
more! He will be buried at 4 oclock this day. I am 
arranging his Funeral. Inform his friends he died 
yesterday, perfectly resigned to his fate. Poor fellow, 
he was highly esteemed.” 


Latrobe was initially attracted to Bridport’s talents and 
range as an artist; however, it was his abiding amiability, gen- 
teel manner, and kindly disposition that helped promote his 


much revered art, which may now be applauded once again. 
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JOHN REA: UPHOLSTERER 

The third maker in the fashioning of the Walns’ furniture was 
John Rea (c. 1774-1871), the much-sought-after Philadelphia 
upholsterer who worked with Latrobe throughout his years of 
overseeing the interior furnishings of houses and public build- 
ings. The incorporation of soft furnishings on the wooden 
armatures made by cabinetmakers and around windows was a 
strong indication of an owner's affluence and sophistication. 
Given Latrobe’s understanding of the elements that conveyed 
style, he never underestimated the significance of upholstery in 
his designs for furniture or for a fully outfitted room or coach. 

Upholsterers in colonial Philadelphia had a slow start: 
only a few customers could afford the finery, and the market 
was volatile. Ihe demand was limited for expensive textiles— 
luxurious silk and worsted-wool damasks, wool moreens, cal- 
endared wool, silk brocades, tapestries—and the passementerie, 
or trimmings—tapes, fringes, and tassels—that bedecked 
seating furniture and hung on sumptuous beds and windows. 
By 1770, however, a community of upholsterers clustered in 
and around Second and ‘Third streets, appropriately near the 
shops of the cabinetmakers (fig. 79). 

Upholstery was integral to Latrobe’s furniture designs for 
the Walns from the beginning. Although possibly under the 
direct advisement of Bridport (whom Latrobe consulted 
broadly), the couple’s upholstery was surely completed by John 
Rea, whose work at the Walns was referenced directly by 
Latrobe.*’ He collaborated with Latrobe at least by 1807, when 
he completed his work for the House of Representatives in 
Washington, of which Latrobe wrote, “the effect of great mag- 
nificence . . . is increased by the taste and richness of the fur- 
niture, which is the work of Mr. Ray [sic] of Philadelphia.”” 

Rea was born in Scotland around 1774 and arrived in Phil- 
adelphia before 1799, when he advertised that he had estab- 
lished his own business at the southeast corner of Chestnut 
and Fourth streets after working with Samuel Benge (active 
1789-99), who had just “declined business.” In 1799, 1803, 
1806, and 1807, Rea advertised his upholstery and Venetian- 
blind shop at 45 South Fourth Street—between Chestnut and 
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Fig. 79. Advertisement by Henry Korn, Whitely’s Philadelphia 
Annual Advertiser, 1820 


Walnut—where he fashioned custom upholstery, maintained 
a substantial inventory of fabrics and trimmings such as 
“fringes, tassels, Curtain Line, and Fancy Bed Lace,” and sup- 
plied patrons such as Latrobe through a host of suppliers in 
London and Edinburgh.” In November 1810 he advertised 
“Parisian Curtains” of yellow silk with block fringe and gimp 


).73 While Rea’s advertisements describe 


trimmings (fig. 80 
elements he used and had available, the upholstery evidence 
remaining on the Walns’ furniture is proof of the sumptuous 


materials used to execute it. Small fragments of twisted silk 
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al Ser of Elegant 
PARISIAN CURTAINS. 
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thread, such as those that form the header of a fringe, have 
been found on the chairs and the sofa.” Although small in 
scale, pieces of cotton velvet on the blocks above the columns 
form a backdrop for the gilded metal rosettes on the side- 
board. ‘The color and texture of the fabric produced a subtle yet 
profound effect, emphasizing the gilder’s interplay of matte and 
burnished surfaces on the leaves of the columns.” In August 
1808 Latrobe updated the Walns on the progress of the house 
and furniture, and suggested the means by which he had inte- 
grated the upholstery design into that of the chairs, noting that 
he had ordered the cushions to be removable, or “takable off” 
(see fig. 36 for a classical reference to a similar cushion).”° 
Around the time the Waln house was completed and the 
furnishing commission fabricated, Rea moved his “upholstery 
warehouse” to Chestnut, between Fifth and Sixth streets,’’ 
directly across from the State House—only a half block from 
Aitken’s shop and a block and a half from the Waln house. Rea 
upholstered the furniture, acquired the window coverings, and 
supplied the carpets that were the first items cited in the 1821 
advertisement for the auction of the Walns’ furnishings: “ele- 
gant French Carpets with medallion Centre pieces.” The 
painted furniture, listed next in the advertisement, was 
described by its ornament as well as its upholstery, along with 
the matching window curtains: “elegant Bronze and Gilt Chairs, 
covered with Satin, Sofas to match, Window Curtains.” 
Although it was ephemeral, and is often misrepresented or 
forgotten in its re-creation today, upholstery played a major 
role in creating the appropriate proportions, profile, and effect 


for a tasteful, fashionable, and sophisticated interior. The role 
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of upholstery was not lost on architects, designers, and fur- 
nishers such as Bridport, who carefully cultivated their rela- 
tionships with fabricators and procured and coordinated the 
materials. Patrons, too, appreciated the significance of uphol- 
stery and paid more for soft fabrics and trimmings than they 
did for unupholstered furniture frames. 

Latrobe continued to call on Rea for upholstery commis- 
sions, especially those in Washington. Rea’s bill of $3,358.10 for 
the President’s House of James and Dolley Madison included 
her red velvet curtains (whose color Dolley feared would be 
ghastly—although, from the standpoint of cleanliness, red was 
a better choice for a room that would have frequent use) and 
fringe—the largest single invoice in the refurnishing—as well 
as her carpets.” In 1809 Rea fabricated the blue and yellow 
cambric curtains bedecked with silk fringe and tassels for 
the Senate Chamber (fig. 81).°° For that commission Latrobe 
requested that Rea “consult with Bridport on the means of 
contriving these hangings, whether they should be puckered, 
& the device painted or embroidered on a plain piece to hang 
down from behind the Curtains or how otherwise.”®* 

Following the Latrobe commissions in Washington, Rea’s 
business thrived in Philadelphia, and he dominated the mar- 
ket for decades. He sold carpets, outfitted coaches, manufac- 
tured upholstered seating furniture, and supplied the expanding 
range of interior decorating articles to an eager market: 
throughout the second and third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, soft furnishings became more accessible to the con- 
sumer, more abundant in the domestic setting, and more liber- 


ally incorporated as elements of interior design. 


Fig. 81. Latrobe's sketch of drapery 
for the Senate Chamber in Washing- 
ton, from his letter to John Rea, 
October 11, 1809. Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. Special Collec- 
tions, Letterbooks of Benjamin Henry 
- Latrobe 
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Like Aitken and Bridport, Rea worked hard to adjust his 
business to the changing needs and whims of the clientele he 
served. And also like Aitken, he was admitted as a member of 
the Saint Andrew’s Society in Philadelphia, in 1811, a connec- 
tion on which he probably capitalized to generate business.*7 
With the burgeoning yet shifting character of commercial 
activity on Chestnut Street, Rea moved his upholstery ware- 
rooms to the United States Hotel, which he built in 1826 on 
Chestnut between Fourth and Fifth streets,°° and which was 
run by his son Thomas until the latter’s death in 1845.°* By all 
accounts the venture was a smashing success, thanks to the 
sumptuous rooms upholstered by John Rea, who appears to 
have used the hotel almost as a model showroom. 

A year before John Rea’s death in 1871, at the age of ninety- 
seven, the U.S. census estimated that the retired silk manufac- 
turer (now referred to as a “gentleman”) owned real estate 
worth $400,000 and had personal assets of $200,000. His will 
and administration papers list thousands of yards of assorted 
fabric (silk, brocatelle, damask, velvet, fur, linen, stair covers), 
accoutrements for upholstery (lace, gimp, fringe, cord, tassels, 
beads, rosettes, borders, bindings), design books (by Thomas 
King, James Barron, and George Smith), and home furnish- 
ings (chandeliers and other lighting, brackets, seating-furniture 


frames, wallpapers, wallpaper borders, outdoor lanterns).*° 





Much debate has occurred among scholars and collectors 
about whether the Walns’ furniture was made in Baltimore, 
where an industry dedicated to painted furniture, founded by 
the brothers John (1777-1851) and Hugh Finlay (1781-1830), 
thrived from 1804 until the 1830s (fig. 82).°° While Latrobe or 
Bridport (or both) may have been inspired by painted furni- 
ture seen in Baltimore in 1806-8, Latrobe’s letters document 
that John Aitken—whose shop was on the same block as the 
Walns’ house—made the furniture and that George Bridport 
painted it in Philadelphia. Bridport—who certainly received 
important commissions in Baltimore and worked there for 
Latrobe, Robert Gilmor, Jr., and Dennis A. Smith—was itin- 








erant and worked wherever the commissions were; in the case 
of the Walns, it was in Philadelphia. 

Senator Samuel Smith (1752-1839) of Baltimore advocated 
strongly for Dolley Madison to commission the Finlay broth- 
ers of Baltimore for any fancy (that is, painted) furniture needs: 
“Permit me to introduce to you Mr. Findlay [sic], our [Balti- 
more’s] Man of’Taste. He wishes to have the honor of present- 
ing to you specimens of his work, his object to obtain your 
friendly interference with Mr. Latrobe, that he may participate 
in the furnishing [of] the President’s House.”®” In September 
1809, more than a year after Aitken was challenged by the 
Walns’ chairs, Latrobe wrote Dolley Madison that he was 
exasperated by the Finlays’ failure to grasp his designs for the 
furniture of her oval drawing room: “I had to design, and even 
lay out in the frame, the whole of the furniture of your drawing 
room, also a public concern. Workmen require constant watch- 
ing in the commencement of work which is new to them. They 
must be taught like Children.”** While painted furniture 
was produced more often in Baltimore than in Philadelphia, 
Bridport’s technique, which applied a gray ground over every 
surface, reflected his training as a formal painter, while the 
Finlays were trained as coach painters. The Finlay brothers 
were an obvious choice for the Madisons’ work in Washing- 
ton, since Bridport was not working there in 1809 and Balti- 
more was closer than Philadelpha. While Baltimore boasted 
furniture designed specifically to be painted with romantic 
landscapes, trophies of music, and views of the best country 
houses (fig. 84; see also fig. 56),°’ the painted forms were not 
executed in hard woods; in Philadelphia the forms with 
painted decoration, such as the Walns’, were executed in both 
soft and hard woods. 

Certainly, following the War of 1812, the Walns’ furniture 
inspired some examples of painted furniture produced in 
Baltimore. The design from the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina—the inspiration for the central compositions on 
the tablets of the Walns’ chairs—was often employed on Bal- 
timore painted furniture.” Sofas made in Baltimore also 


adopted the scroll design first used on the Walns’; and a sofa 
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Fig. 82. Tulip Chair. Made by Hugh Finlay (American, 1781-1830) and 
John Finlay (American, 1777-1851), Baltimore, 1815. Tulip poplar, maple, 
walnut, paint, caning, and painted decoration, 3242 x 177% x 20 inches 
(82.6 x 45.1 x 50.8 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
funds contributed by Linda Kaufman in memory of Anne d’Harnoncourt 
and in honor of Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, 2008-214-1 


and pier table made around 1815 for the Baltimore shipping 
and banking tycoon Alexander Brown (1764-1834) closely ref- 
erence the Walns’ sofa and much wider sideboard, although 
the Brown table is not as highly ornamented (fig. 85). Bridport 
or Latrobe, whose family had settled in Baltimore by that 
time, may have suggested such designs given the success of the 


Walns’ furniture. 
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Fig. 83. Sideboard (cat. 5), Mirror, Console, and Lamp Stands. Made by George G. 
Wright (American, 1780-1853) in the shop of Joseph B. Barry (American, born 
lreland, 1757/60-1838), decorated by George Bridport (American, born England, 
1783-1819), Philadelphia, 1811. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of the Associate 
Committee of Women, 1913-49a—d. Photographed c. 1913 in situ in Memorial Hall, 
when it housed the Pennsylvania Museum (later renamed the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art). From Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum, vol. 11, no. 42 (April 1913), p. 20 
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Fig. 84. Card Table. Made by Hugh Finlay and John Finlay, Baltimore, 1808-15. Pine, oak, tulip poplar, 
and maple, and painted decoration, 287s x 357s x 177% inches (72.7 x 91.1 x 45.1 cm). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. R. Carmichael Tilghman, 2003-114-1 
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The Walns’ furniture was custom designed by Latrobe, 
made by Aitken, and painted by Bridport—a team never again 
to be repeated. The forms of the furniture were new to Aitken 
and drew on the latest fashionable French designs, more akin 
to what was seen in New York than in Philadelphia. The chairs 
are solidly constructed of woods (see the catalogue entries) 
common in Philadelphia furniture, but their design is innova- 
tive, bearing little resemblance to chairs made even in 1807 in 


that city for Stephen Girard (fig. 57). Although Philadelphia 


furniture shops made painted furniture, the city never sup- 








Fig. 85. Pier Table. Made by Hugh Finlay, Baltimore, 1810-15. Poplar, maple, and other woods, 34% x 
38 x 18 inches (87 x 96.5 x 45.7 cm). Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. Gift of Benjamin H. 


Griswold IV and Jack S. Griswold, 1992.8.2 


ported a painted-furniture industry or manufactory. ‘Ihe 
Walns’ furniture was thus a one-off, but its forms—and much 
less so its extraordinary ornament—impacted future designs 
of mahogany, walnut, and maple furniture. Its influence was 
immediate on Philadelphians, who eagerly sought to adapt 
their tastes to the chic classicism heralded by their neighbors 
William and Mary Waln. Nevertheless, a collaborative and 
extravagant commission for painted furniture like the Walns’ 


was never undertaken again in Philadelphia. 
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THE VANGUARD OF 
CLASSICAL SPLENDOR 


Impact and Epilogue 


Sleek and opulently decorated, with strong profiles and in a 
style yet unseen in the United States, the furnishings in the 
Walns’ drawing rooms immediately impacted the interpreta- 
tion of classical art in Philadelphia and indeed America. ‘The 
chairs were the most influential of the forms, not only because 
of their number—possibly as many as twenty-four—but also 
because their klismos design had moved so far beyond the 
familiar bounds of chairs made in or imported to Philadelphia. 
Less than a year earlier, in November 1807, the Philadelphia 
cabinetmaker Ephraim Haines (1775-1837) had made a remark- 
able set of ebony furniture for the drawing room of the French 
émigré merchant Stephen Girard (1750-1831): a sideboard 
table, two pier tables, ten side chairs, two armchairs, and one 
sofa (fig. 57). Ihe turned-and-reeded ebony columnar legs 
have downturned-acanthus-carved capitals, the columns on 
the banister backs have overlapping waterleaves as capitals, 


and anthemia punctuate the rails. Girard’s furniture follows 


the Louis XVI style of a sofa he had ordered in 1798 from his 


1 and 


agent in Bordeaux in a design he called “a la moderne,” 
its restrained classical references were familiar in Philadelphia. 
Barely one year later the set stood in stark contrast to the dra- 
matic interpretation of classical design seen in the Walns’ fur- 
niture designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, who borrowed 
forms and ornament directly from ancient furniture: the legs 
sweep inward; the yellow-painted cane seat is a severe trape- 
zoid; the stiles sweep dramatically backward and span a back 
support of yellow-painted caning; a curved tablet top caps the 
entire back. Gone is the subtlety of Robert Adam’s designs, 
with their delicate supports, attenuated proportions, contrast- 
ing inlays, and dainty floral decorations (fig. 86) derived from 
arabesque wall paintings and promoted by the court of Louis 
XVI and the English designers George Hepplewhite (1727?- 
1786) and Thomas Sheraton (1752-1806). The Walns’ modern 


klismos chairs (fig. 87) complemented the scenes painted along 


(opposite) Combining carving, gilding, and painted ornament and marbling, the Walns’ sideboard of 1808 (cat. 4) anchored their drawing room-dining room suite. 
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Fig. 86. Armchair. Made by Seddon & Sons, London, c. 1790. Painted satinwood 
and caning. Victoria & Albert Museum, London. Given by Mrs A. E. Ingham, 
W.2:1-1968. This is a fashionable neoclassical design with painted decoration. 


the friezes of their drawing rooms, which illustrated the Greek 
epic narratives of the I/iad and Odyssey: resplendent in their 
klismos chairs, guests in the Walns’ drawing rooms were play- 
ers in an ancient Greek drama—one in which, moreover, a 


son's downfall was prophesized by his father. 


THE MADISONS 

If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, then Mary Waln 
must have been thrilled to learn in 1809 that her friend Dolley 
Payne Todd Madison (1768-1849; fig. 88) had arranged for 


Latrobe to reconfigure and redesign the interiors for the suite 
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Fig. 87. One of the Walns’ seven klismos chairs (cat. 1: 1935-13-9) 


of rooms along the south side of what was then known as the 
President’s House in Washington, D.C. The architect had 
been working in the city since 1803, when he was appointed 
the surveyor of public buildings by President ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son.” As was the case with Mary Waln, Latrobe became 
acquainted with Dolley and James Madison through his wife, 
Mary Elizabeth Hazlehurst Latrobe, who was a friend of Dol- 
ley’s. His designs for the Madisons built upon and expanded 


from those he had created for the Waln house one year earlier 


(figs. 89, 90). 
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Fig. 88. Gilbert Stuart (American, 1755-1828). Portrait of Dolley Madison, 
1804. Oil on canvas, 29/6 x 24¥ inches (74.2 x 61.3 cm). White House 

Historical Assocation, Washington, DC. Gift of the Walter H. and Phyllis 
). Shorenstein Foundation in memory of Phyllis J. Shorenstein, 994.1737.1 
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President-elect Madison acted on the advice of his sophis- 
ticated wife, commissioning Latrobe in February 1809 to over- 
see the furnishing of the President’s House; by March 
Congress had passed an “Act making provision for further 
accommodation of the household of the President of the 
United States,” which secured the necessary funds. Widely 
admired for her clever social skills, Dolley Madison resolved 
that the design of the rooms should support her husband’s, 
and thus the country’s, political and diplomatic goals. Her 
Wednesday evening “drawing rooms” permitted Washington 
society, visitors, and government representatives to engage 
socially at the President’s House, which—built and decorated 
at great taxpayer expense—was expected to be “the people’s 
house.” Latrobe commented in June 1809 to his friend (and 
the Walns’ neighbor) George Harrison: “Mrs. Madison gives 
drawing rooms every Wednesday evening. ‘The spirit was very 
numerously attended to by many but acceptable people . . . we 
are jammed, between our republican principles, [and] our aris- 
tocratic wishes. They order these things better in France.”’ The 
Madisons chose New Year's Day 1810 for the first “drawing 
room” in the newly outfitted spaces. Latrobe had no time to 
waste. With less than a year to complete the commission, he 


enlisted his wife and his son John Hazlehurst Boneval Latrobe 
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Fig. 89. Design for a chair from 
Latrobe's drawings for the President’s 
House, 1809, detail. Watercolor, pencil, 
pen, and ink on paper. Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore. Purchase 
i from Mrs. Gamble Latrobe, 61.130.1.1 
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Fig. 90. Design for a sofa from Latrobe's drawings for the President’s House, 1809, detail. Watercolor, pencil, pen, and ink on paper. Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 


Purchase from Mrs. Gamble Latrobe, 61.130.2.2 


as special assistants. Philadelphia was the nation’s booming 
mercantile capital, where, in contrast to Washington, the fur- 
nishings were readily available. Baltimore was smaller than 
Philadelphia but elegant in its output, and encouragement 
from Maryland senator Samuel Smith, as well as Baltimore’s 
proximity to Washington, made it the natural choice as the 
site for production of the Madisons’ furniture. The entire 
Latrobe family worked to procure furnishings as well as to 
transmit messages between Washington, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia, where John Rea lived and maintained his upholstery 
shop and workroom.* 

Latrobe knew that he had to strike the right chord 
between elegance and moderation. The juxtaposition of 
restrained exterior and lavish interior carried with it a certain 


ambivalence. In June 1809 he fretted about fashioning the 
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right protocol for the spaces. Perhaps encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the decorative vocabulary and the floor-to-ceiling pro- 
gram of the Walns’ drawing rooms, Latrobe chose to use the 
classical revival—or Grecian, as it was often called—style, 
which underscored the subtle parallels between the flourishing 
of the arts in ancient Athens and in America’s courageous new 
democratic republic. 

It was George Bridport’s work on the Waln house and 
furniture that had the most profound impact on the overall 
outcome of the Washington project. Latrobe wrote Dolley 
Madison in April 1809 that “Mr. Bridport, the decorator to 
whom I have committed this business, is a man of great taste 
and talents and the first line of his instructions is, do as Mr. 
and Mrs. Madison wish.”® To make the Madisons’ furniture, 


Latrobe relied on the talents of the brothers John and Hugh 
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Finlay (see page 85), who operated a fancy-furniture manufac- 
tory in nearby Baltimore. At the same time that John Rea, the 
upholsterer who worked on the commission from Philadel- 
phia, completed his work for the oval drawing room, the Fin- 
lays struggled with Latrobe’s design; and by September 1809, 
following reports that Latrobe had spent the entire summer in 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Madison wrote to Latrobe sharing her 
concern about the impending deadline. Latrobe assured her 
that he was working on the President’s House and other 


Washington projects while in Philadelphia and that 


[t]he furniture of the drawing room, as far as depended 
on Mr. Rae [sic] has been finished since the beginning of 
July. But Mr. Findlay [sic] of Baltimore who has the 
Chairs and sofas in hand, appears not to have been equally 
as attentive. I therefore went to Baltimore in July, and 
found all the Chairs ready, and such as I wished them, 
but the Sofas were unfinished. I said everything to urge 
their completion. . . . However as all the Chairs are 
finished, the Drawing-room may be furnished thus far. . . . 
I have written to Rae, and desired him to come on imme- 
diately with his part of the furniture and to stop at Balti- 


more for Findlay’s.° 


Latrobe’s frustration as the Finlays struggled to adapt 
their shop practices to a new design was apparent, as it had 
been with John Aitken’s “ugly chair” for the Walns in August 
1808,’ and he explained in a postscript: “I had to design, and 
even lay out in the frame, the whole of the furniture of your 
drawing room.”* Latrobe sent the Finlays drawings—which 
survive, unlike the furniture itself—with directions and mea- 
surements for the construction of the chairs and the painted 
decoration (figs. 89, 90). Emphasizing his impatience, on 
the reverse of the drawing of the chairs, he wrote to the 
Finlays, “I hope you will be able to bend your whole force to 
them immediately.” 

Rather than incorporate elaborate under-the-rail uphol- 
stery like that on the Walns’ chairs—which would have been 








vulnerable—Latrobe designed an X-stretcher inside a box to 
span the open area between the front and rear legs. This design 
also provided much-needed reinforcement for the Madisons’ 
chairs, which would receive considerably more use in the 
semipublic President’s House than those of the Walns. As the 
drawings reveal, the stiles also swept back more dramatically 
from the seat and connected more fluidly with the legs than 
on the Philadelphia chairs, where the stiles break at the top of 
the seat rail. Latrobe’s drawings show two types of sofas for 
the Madisons. ‘Ihe two larger ones were to measure 6 feet in 
length—significantly shorter than the Walns’ sofa, which 
measures over 8 feet—and have a scroll end, as on the Walns’; 
however, for the Madisons the scroll tapered in depth, accen- 
tuating its height and curve. The four smaller sofas (which 
Latrobe called “settees”) were to be 5 feet long, and their ends 
featured a fully upholstered bolster held in a cornu-shaped 
support. Latrobe directed John Rea to go to Baltimore so that 
his upholstery work could be integrated with the Finlays’ 
cabinetwork.*° Rather than the saber feet (a modified klismos 
element) of the Walns’ sofa, Latrobe used turned conical 
feet on both sofas for the Madisons, again to provide more 
stability and support for furniture in a room used for large, 
governmental functions. 

Restricted by the vicissitudes of trade with London during 
that time, Latrobe searched in vain for a carpet for the Madi- 
sons, finally writing: “Ihere is in Philadelphia a Carpet, for 
which I gave directions in London for Mrs. Waln (formerly 
Mary Wilcocks). It would exactly suit in style and colors the 
Curtains of your drawing room, and as Mrs. Waln, is in a very 
distressing state of health, and her drawing room will not be 
furnished this winter I can obtain the Carpet for you, if there 
is enough of it. Rae will bring on a piece.”™* 

When it was completed, Dolley Madison's oval drawing 
room—the centerpiece of the President’s House—contained 
“36 Cane Seat Chairs made to a Grecian Model, painted, 
gilded and varnished, with the United States arms painted on 
each @ $20 ...2 matching sofas @ $80, 4 matching settees @ 


$40 made to a Grecian model, painted, gilded, and varnished 
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with the United States arms painted on each.””* The room 
must have been a glorious sight. George Bridport had painted 
the walls, perhaps with friezes like those at the Waln house, as 
well as the ceiling, which was pale blue giving way to a darker 
perimeter.’ The windows were framed by red silk-velvet 
drapes outlined in fringe provided by Rea. The room had a 
patterned wall-to-wall carpet (borrowed from the House of 
Representatives and exchanged at the end of 1810) in colors 
similar to those of the Walns. ‘The entirety was lit by Argand 
lamps, which perhaps added to what the literary virtuoso 
Washington Irving (1783-1859) observed when he entered the 
drawing room in January 1811: “I emerged from dirt and dark- 
ness into the blazing splendor of Mrs. Madison's drawing 
. Mrs. Madison 


is a fine . . . dame who has a smile and a pleasant word for 


room. Here I was most graciously received; . . 


everybody.”** Latrobe’s designs for Mrs. Madison’s drawing 
rooms contributed toward her goal of contriving social events 
that allowed access to the president and his house. Inspired by 
the classical art of ancient Greece, Latrobe’s furniture and fur- 
nishings framed the setting, encouraging the social interaction 
between men and women that made Mrs. Madison's drawing 
rooms a considerable success and reminding visitors of the 
classical rubrics on which the country was founded. Latrobe 
had written a new visual language for the young capital city, a 
language that had its beginnings in Philadelphia with the 
Waln commission and Mary Waln’s drawing rooms. 

The clean lines and forms of the Walns’ drawing room 
furniture reverberated throughout Philadelphia, buoyed by its 
duplication at the President’s House. Chairs, sofas, and tables 
had for nearly twenty years merely referenced the art of ancient 
Greece and Rome with flat, geometric decoration and silhou- 
ettes, inspired by Sir William Hamilton's collection of Etrus- 
can, Greek, and Roman antiquities. With the advent of 
Latrobe’s designs, turned columnar legs or tapered legs began 
to kick out, eventually morphing into full-blown klismos legs 
on chairs and saber legs on sofas and tables (figs. 59, 60). 
Tablet-topped backs that extended beyond the stiles replaced 


oval hearts, vases, and squares. Depictions on pottery were 
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Fig. 91. Tom Freeman (American, born 1952). The Burning of the White House, 1814, 2004. 


Watercolor. White House Historical Association, Washington, DC. © White House 
Historical Association 


mined for imagery, including flowing upholstery. ‘The Walns’ 
preference for French neoclassicism was promoted through 
more readily available design and pattern books published in 
London that promoted the style: Thomas Hope’s Household 
Furniture and Interior Decoration (1807); George Smith’s 4 
Collection of Designs for Household Furniture and Interior Deco- 
ration (1808); and Rudolph Ackermann’s Repository of Arts 
(1809-29). Price books—whose designs were inherently lag- 
ging rather than leading indicators of style—for Philadelphia 
and New York furniture published in 1811 showed the evolu- 
tion of the Grecian style in illustrations for tablet tops on 
chairs and inwardly swept and concave legs. Sadly, the presi- 
dent’s painted furniture was among the ruins after invading 
British troops burned the city on August 24, 1814 (fig. g1)— 
only to be turned back boldly at Fort McHenry in Baltimore 
(where the furniture was made) on September 14, 1814, pre- 


venting their much-hoped-for advance to Philadelphia. 
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After the President and Dolley Madison opened their 
drawing room to the public, Latrobe delivered the “Anniver- 
sary Oration to the Society of Artists” in Philadelphia on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the group—which counted 
George Bridport among its members.’? The rousing address 
summarized the history of Western art and was replete with 
quotable lines regarding “the advantages that result from the 
culture of fine arts . . . to prove that the arts have been usefully 
and honourably employed, in recording the courage, the patri- 
otism, or the virtues of their countrymen.”*® Latrobe declared 
that “the most splendid era, which the arts have ever witnessed, 
was perhaps the administration of Pericles at Athens.”*’ He 
urged the members of the Society of Artists to lead the coun- 
try toward greatness, proclaiming that “if a conviction can be 
wrought, and diffused throughout the nation, that the fine arts 
may indeed be pressed into the service of arbitrary power . . . 
then indeed, the days of Greece may be revived in the woods 
of America, and Philadelphia become the Athens of the West- 
ern World.” The oration was applauded by artists and patrons 
alike in Philadelphia. On May 19, 1811, Latrobe sent a copy of 
his oration to the former president Thomas Jefferson and the 
current president James Madison, and it was subsequently 
printed in the Washington National Intelligencer on July 20 of 
that year. 

It is likely that William Waln, who owned the most con- 
spicuous Latrobe residence in Philadelphia, attended the ora- 
tion. Its timing coincided with the couple’s decision to enhance 
and update their furnishings and their references to Greek art, 
and followed the birth of their third child in December 1810. 
Waln corresponded with Latrobe in late May 1811 about the 
as-built drawings for the house. Bridport’s involvement with 
the Walns in 1808 had clearly been successful, for they hired 
him again, and in October of that year the Walns received at 
least one other piece of furniture—a sideboard (cat. 5). Framed 
by rounded supports painted with trompe loeil—marble fluted 
columns, the sideboard bears an inscription that reveals it was 
made “by order of Mr. G. Bridport” on October 18, 1811 (see 
fig. 141). While the 1808 klismos furniture had a severe Etrus- 








can look derived from drawings on pottery, the 1811 sideboard 
and its painted decoration heralded a more volumetric, archae- 
ologically correct phase of classicism called marmoreal, which 
referenced marble sculpture and furniture. With Bridport 
again directing the design and execution, it is no wonder that 
the sideboard’s shape and ornament stood at the vanguard of 
style and taste (cat. 5). After the War of 1812 ended, the Walns 
continued to acquire furnishings, as their auction advertise- 


ment of November 1821 suggests (fig. 92). 


William Waln’s mercantile interests began to falter in 1818 and 
then fully collapsed as a result of the financial crisis known as 
the Panic of 1819. His brother wrote from London in August 
1818, “I hope William's clouds have dissipated before this,” and 
followed up optimistically in October 1818 that “William's let- 
ter seemed to be written in better spirits than his former 
one.””’ In Canton, Benjamin Chew Wilcocks (Mary Waln’s 
cousin, who eventually married her daughter Sarah in 1842) 
worked fervently to have William’s debts in China forgiven, 
but it was too late—the materially rich life that the couple had 
paraded so conspicuously was gone forever.*° The Walns began 


to sell minor real estate holdings to raise cash and transferred 


Fig. 92. Advertisement 
for the auction of the 
Walns’ furniture, Poulson’s 
American Daily Advertiser, 
November 3, 1821 
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the title of their Chestnut Street house to Hannah Wilcocks, 
Mary Waln’s younger and unmarried sister. On November 3, 
1821, an advertisement in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser 
marked the end of the extravagance: “SPLENDID FURNI- 
TURE at AUCTION / At the late residence of Mr. Waln, 
Corner of Chesnut & Seventh Streets.” Rebecca Gratz wrote 
of her shock at finding that “the splendid furniture of a ruined 
gentleman, was exhibited for sale, and to-morrow will be dis- 
tributed under the auctioneers hammer to the four corners of 
the city.””* 

In 1824 the Marquis de Lafayette must have seen the 
house on his left when his procession moved “Up Chestnut to 
Seventh, up Seventh to Market.”? By 1828 Chestnut Street 
itself was beginning its transformation from small shops inter- 
spersed with gentlemen's residences surrounded by gardens on 
large lots—or, in the Walns’ case, three lots—to an exclusively 
commercial district. That year the Waln house was sold to Dr. 
William Swaim, who resided there and operated his mercan- 
tile concerns from the stables at the rear of the property. ‘The 
1845 insurance survey reveals the house had changed little, and 
the painted drawing rooms were still intact.** Swaim’s room- 
by-room estate inventory of 1846 also suggests that he did little 
to the interior floor plan. The 1811 sideboard is mentioned as in 
the southeast drawing room (or parlor, as it was called by then).** 
He acquired new mantles—“Irish black and Egyptian mar- 
bles, by Messrs. Tennant & Highlands, of north Tenth above 
Arch streets”*°—but because it was built into the wall, the 1811 
sideboard painted in the marmoreal style remained with the 
house (see cat. 5). Swaim also added lights and a mirror above.”° 

In 1839 an article in the National Gazette told of the prog- 
ress on Chestnut. The street that once boasted the fortunes of 
the wealthy was giving way to the commercial display of the 
many: “A store has just been opened in Chestnut Street above 
Seventh, which as a proof of the dashing spirit of the age, 
deserves a chronicled description. . . . If other store-keepers 
in Chestnut street, which, by the bye, has already many splen- 


did magazines of goods, would imitate this example, it might 
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soon rival Regent street [in London] in the /ower stories of 
the houses.””’ 

The commercial progress on Chestnut Street finally tri- 
umphed over the dynamic domestic architecture of forty years 
earlier. Swaim died in 1846, and later that year it was announced 
that the mansion and other buildings were to be demolished 
and replaced by “a splendid improvement . . . a handsome 
block of buildings, the lower floors of which are to be 
occupied as stores. The front of the block is to be of the brown 
sandstone from the Jersey quarries, similar to that used in the 
new Athenaeum building, now nearly completed at the corner 


of Sixth and Adelphi streets,”’* just a block and half away 
(fig. 5). 





While the names of those who purchased the Walns’ house- 
hold goods at the 1821 auction are unknown, examination of 
the physical evidence combined with provenance research 
indicates that their painted furniture remained together for 
some time before being divided. Nine chairs, the sofa, the 
sideboard, and one of the card tables can be traced through the 
descendants of the Philadelphia merchant John Roset (1794- 
1870) and his wife, Mary Ann Hollenback Laning Roset 
(1807-1880).”” The undersides of the lower rails of all the sur- 
viving furniture—the 1808 sideboard, two card tables, the sofa, 
the settee, and sixteen chairs—retain a removable horizontal 
rail with gilt leaves in composition ornament on the face, 
attached with machine-cut screws made after 1837.°° This rail 
increased the height and added additional ornament and out- 
line, completely altering the proportions of the furniture. ‘The 
gilt composition ornament is poorly executed, especially in 
comparison to the fine details of the rest of the furniture. Evi- 
dence suggests that these removable rails were added some- 
time after 1837, indicating that the entire set was in one 
collection at least until then. 

After the removable rails were added, the set was split 


up—possibly coinciding with the division of an estate follow- 
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ing the death of John Roset in 1870 or Mary Ann Roset in 
1880. Six of the chairs and the sideboard, card table, and sofa at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art share closely corroborating 
surface histories and descended through two of John and 
Mary Ann Roset’s children (the spelling of the surname Roset 
was changed by some members of the family to Rozet in the 
early 1850s): George Hollenbeck Rozet (1829-1900) and his 
wife, Josephine Mandeville Rozet (1835-1899); and Sarah 
Emily Rozet Smith (1830-1903) and her husband, Charles 
Mather Smith (1831-1910). Both couples eventually moved to 
Chicago: the Smiths had moved from Philadelphia by 1863, 
and the Rozets from New Orleans by 1864. ‘Two chairs were 
given to the Philadelphia Museum of Art as part of the 
Mandeville-Rozet bequest in 1935 from Marie Josephine 
Rozet and Rebecca Mandeville Rozet Hunt, the daughters of 
George and Josephine Rozet. Perhaps because of the japan- 
ning or lacquer-like quality of the surfaces, the donors believed 
that the chairs were related to the China-trade ventures of 
their paternal grandfather, Henry Mandeville. The remainder 
of the Walns’ furniture was bequeathed by Sarah Emily Rozet 
Smith to her daughter, Mary Rozet Smith (1868—1933).** It 
appears in Mary Smith's sizable estate inventory as follows: in 
the main hall, “tr Old Empire painted and decorated couch, 
scroll ends, upholstered in a dark silk damask, 8'8" long .. . 
$25.00” (remnants of that upholstery survive on the sofa); and 
in the southwest room, “1 Old Empire color enamel and deco- 
rated set, consisting of: 1 bench, silk covered cushion top, 48", 
15.00; 4 side chairs, cane seat and back, hair cloth seat cushions 
@12.00/48.00; 1 game table, folding top, 36" x 36", $20.00; 
1 console table, four legs, floor base, mirror back, plain top, 24 x 
66 42.00.”*" The furniture was sent to her brother Francis 
(Frank) Drexel Smith (1874-1956), an artist who lived in Col- 
orado Springs, where it was relegated to the third floor.°? 
Family members have no images of it, and they remember 
only the sideboard, card table, chairs, and one large sofa; no 
one recalls a “bench,” or smaller settee, as listed in the inven- 


tory. In addition to the small settee that survives (36 inches 








long), based on the inventory a second, somewhat larger settee 
(48 inches long) must have descended to another family mem- 
ber or been lost. When Francis Smith died, his second wife, 
Edith Winslow Farnsworth Smith, sold the contents of his 
house; his son by his first marriage, Lyman Silsbee Smith, did 
not want the Walns’ furniture, and although they tried, Smith’s 
stepchildren were unable to keep it. The furniture was pur- 
chased by the picker Robert Mitchell, who moved to Ama- 
rillo, Texas, and then to Georgia. At some point Mitchell read 
the article in the May 1982 issue of The Magazine Antiques 
about highlights of the collection of American furniture at the 
Saint Louis Art Museum, including two of the Walns’ chairs, 
“identical to a pair in the Philadelphia Museum of Art”— 
which were themselves well-known from the cover of the 
Newark Museum's 1965 catalogue Classical America, 1818- 
1845.°* On August 10, 1986, Mitchell sent Anne d’Harnon- 
court, then director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
images of the furniture he had acquired, with a history of own- 
ership by Francis Drexel Smith. Acting eagerly, the Museum 
acquired the sideboard, card table, sofa, and four chairs in time 
to include all of the pieces in the 1987 exhibition Federal Phil- 
adelphia: Athens of the Western World (fig. 3). 

Except for the chair accessioned by the Museum in 1991, 
all of the Museum's furniture presumably has its original var- 
nish as well as layers of later varnish. However, the furniture 
in Houston, Washington, New York, and Milwaukee—which 
emerged through a single source—has restoration and over- 
painting layers not found on the furniture in Philadelphia and 
Saint Louis as well as in the High Museum of Art, Atlanta— 
which came to light over more than forty-two years. 

Commissioned to be props in front of the dynamic painted 
scenery of the Walns’ drawing room walls, the painted and 
gilded furniture pushed the bounds of classical style in early 
nineteenth-century America, changing the ancient references 
and shapes of classically inspired furniture. Today, the profiles 
of the furniture and the elegant painted and gilded decoration 


continue to mesmerize. 
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CATALOGUE OF FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOUSE OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY WILCOCKS WALN 


In the Collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Twenty-one pieces of furniture survive from William 
and Mary Wilcocks Waln’s 1808 commission for the 
architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe to design the 
interiors of perhaps three rooms (a library and two 
drawing rooms, with one of the latter designated for 
dining) in their house at the southeast corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets in Philadelphia: sixteen 
klismos side chairs, a pair of card tables, a sofa and a 
settee, and a sideboard. Among that furniture, the 
collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art pre- 
serves seven side chairs (cat. 1), a sofa (technically a 
couch; cat. 2), a card table (cat. 3), and a sideboard 
(cat. 4), while the remaining pieces are in the follow- 
ing collections: the Kaufman American Foundation 
(a settee [fig. 119], a card table [fig. 130], and two 
chairs); the Saint Louis Art Museum (two chairs); 
the High Museum, Atlanta (one chair); the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston (Bayou Bend) (two chairs); 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (one 
chair); and the Chipstone Foundation, Milwaukee 


(one chair). Additionally, a painted sideboard with 
decoration tangentially related to the set bears an 
inscription noting that it was made for the Walns’ 
house in 1811, and therefore was not part of the orig- 
inal commission. The following catalogue entries 
document furniture made for the Walns that sur- 
vives in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, with notes 
on the settee and card table in the Kaufman Ameri- 
can Foundation. 

Each piece of furniture has been studied both as 
an expression of an extraordinary moment in Amer- 
ican artistic production, and within a comprehensive 
conservation treatment program. Latrobe’s pub- 
lished papers provided the primary source material 
for the study of the commission,’ while architectural 
and interior design books, especially those listed in 
the probate inventory for George Bridport’s library 
(see appendix B), establish sources that inspired the 
forms and ornament. Eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century prints and paintings documented 


contemporary forms and upholstery treatments, 
while surviving upholstery elements and evidence, 
including small fragments of twisted silk and uphol- 
stery tacks and holes, added further information.’ 
Numerous public records and newspapers helped 
flesh out provenance as well as the history of the fur- 
niture and its makers. 

Technical examination was carried out primarily 
to answer questions that arose as part of the conser- 
vation treatment but also provided information about 
the original materials and techniques. X-radiography 
elucidated the original construction and later repairs. 
Ultraviolet light and the use of a binocular micro- 
scope aided in examination of the decorated surfaces. 
A variety of analytical tools were employed to better 
understand the materials used in the decoration and 
later layers, including visible and fluorescence light 
microscopy (VLM and FLM),* scanning electron 
microscopy with energy dispersive spectroscopy 


(SEM-EDS), Fourier transform infrared microspec- 


(opposite) The central scene on the crest rail of each chair varies (cat. 1), each an original composition inspired by Charles Heathcote Tatham’s drawings of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina in Rome. 
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Figs. 93a,b. Details showing palmettes on cats. 2 (top) and 3 (bottom) 


troscopy (MFTIR), and Raman microscopy and 
pyrolysis-gas chromatography—mass spectrometry 
(Py-GCMS). Polarized light microscopy (PLM) 
was used for fiber identification.” General remarks 
about the 1808 set as a whole will be addressed here, 
followed by specific notes in the individual entries 
on the ten pieces from 1808 and the sideboard 


from I8I1. 
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Fig. 94. Detail showing black dots (pounce marks) along the perimeter of the design of cat. 3 


STRUCTURE 
Across all forms the furniture is constructed mostly 
with mortise-and-tenon joinery. Scribe/layout lines are 
visible throughout the set. Tulip poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) is the most commonly used wood. Woods 
were identified by eye; in some cases the paint- 
decorated surfaces obscured their identification. 

As is the case with most furniture, the woods 
used in the Walns’ pieces were exploited for their 


strength and durability. he tablet-shaped top crest 
rails are made of tulip poplar, and are mortise and 
tenoned to the chair stiles. Ihe chair legs and stiles 
are also made of tulip poplar, while the seat rails are 
oak. One chair differs subtly in its structure, suggest- 
ing that it may have been made at a different time or 


by multiple hands (see page 107). 
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DECORATIVE SURFACE 

The set is ornamented with stylized classical imag- 
ery, including rosettes, foliage, anthemia, palmettes, 
lyres, Greek key, laurel leaves, and banding and strip- 
ing. Subtle variations in the decoration occur, includ- 
ing the size and repetition of individual elements 
(figs. 93a,b). The quality of the decoration ranges as 
well: the finely executed ornament across the crest 
rails displays the virtuosity of George Bridport, with 
only subtle variations.° Such variations suggest that 
the decoration was executed freehand and, most 
likely, by multiple hands. Black dots, presumably 
pounce marks to lay out the design, were found on 
the card table and some of the chairs, suggesting that 
the painters laid out the designs using a template 
(fig. 94). Chair 1986-126-7 has differences in its 
painted decoration compared to the other chairs (see 
page 107). 

The surface decoration is painted on a black 
background with red, yellow, and gilded decoration 
applied. Details, including outlines, shadows, and 
highlights, are rendered with transparent and opaque 
reds. [he entire surface was also originally varnished. 
Examination of the decoration suggests that it was 
executed with small brushes and the striping with 
long-bristle brushes.’ 


a white ground.””” The quantity as well as the visual 
appearance of gray grounds vary slightly among sam- 
ples taken from the set. ‘This variation is likely the 
result of the inconsistency of the hand-ground paint 
and the artists’ working methods. The buildup of lay- 
ers suggests that someone whose study and practice 
of the art was metropolitan in derivation executed 
the painted decoration. The red paint in the banding 
of the crest rails and in the Greek key is composed of 
two layers. Ihe lowest layer is based on red lead, and 
the upper layer contains vermilion.’* The red striping 
contains only one layer and visually appears to be 
vermilion. Ihe use of red lead under the vermilion 
may be due to cost, availability, or working proper- 


Vermilion Layer 
Red Lead Layer 


Black Background 


Gray Ground(s) 


Fig. 95. Wetherill’s White Lead, Red Lead, Chemical Glass, Drug The pigments and binders identified in the deco- 
& Dye Stuff Store, 65 North Front Street. Lithograph by William 
Rease, c. 1845. Samuel Wetherhill and Sons advertised in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser, October 7, 1790, as 
“Druggists & Oil & Colour Men,” offering “GLASS, PAINTERS 


COLOURS & DYING STUFFS.” 


ration are among those typically cited in the early 
nineteenth century, especially in Philadelphia, a city 
that led the nation in the import and manufacture of 
materials used in paint and coatings (fig. 95).° The 
black background is composed of the pigments 
carbon black and lead white in a linseed oil binder.’ 
The black paint is applied on top of multiple gray 
ground layers, which are also in a linseed oil binder 
(figs. 96a,b).*° The gray ground contains a mixture of 
lead white, calcite, carbon black, vermilion, and iron 
earth/oxide.”* In his cabinet dictionary, which sum- 





marizes the practice of painting on furniture, [homas 

Figs. 96a,b. Cross-section sample from a chair crest rail in visible 
(top) and ultraviolet (bottom) light: (1) gray ground, (2) black back- 
ground, (3) red lead and (4) vermilion paint layers, (5) gold size, (6) 
gilding, (7) presumably original varnish, (8) later restoration varnishes 


Sheraton prescribed a similar preparation and appli- 
cation: “Black grounds for chairs, are generally made 


of lamp black; but the black will bear the best out on 
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ties. John Smith, in The Art of Painting in Oy! of 1723, 
wrote, “No Colour in the World looks better, nor 
works smoother nor bears a better body than vermil- 
lion does, nor goes farther.”** 

The yellow used in the stripes is lead based and 
likely litharge (a lead oxide pigment).”” 

Based on cross-section samples, the original fin- 
ish on the caning appears to be lead-based yellow."® 
The gray ground and black background were applied 
over the caning before painting. Some samples from 
the caning show additional color layers under the 
yellow paint, including a salmon-colored paint. The 
significance of this layer is unclear, although it may 
indicate a change in design during the process.’” It 
may also simply represent common practice: Sher- 
aton recommended priming rush seats to preserve 
them, then adding four to five layers of paint.” A 
yellow painted border outlines the caning on the top 
face of the seat rails. 

The painted surface is oil gilded using gold in its 
leaf form, as opposed to powder, and applied on top 
of a varnish layer (figs. 96a,b). The gilding on the 


card tables and sideboard columns is water gilded: 





EE i oi | 





cross-section samples show that the gilding was 
applied on top of multiple ground layers and a bole 
layer. Areas of the water gilding were deliberately 
made matte, while others were polished to a high 
burnish. Some areas may also have originally had a 
toning or matting layer applied. 


UPHOLSTERY 

Upholstery evidence, including small fragments of 
twisted silk and upholstery tacks and holes, remains 
on the card tables, sideboard, sofa, settee, and chairs. 
‘The interiors of the card tables are lined with cotton 
velvet; a cotton velvet is also behind the four metal 
rosettes at the corners of the sideboard.’? Two bol- 
sters and a mattress found with the sofa appear to be 
original. ‘Ihe sofa and chairs retain tacks under the 
seat rails with small remnants of silk fibers, including 
twisted threads, on the underside of the seat rails, 
(fig. 97a). The twisted threads are similar to those 
on the header of a fringe element seen in contempo- 
rary paintings, prints, and pattern and design books 
(figs. g8a—c; see also fig. 116). This type of silk fringe 


was vulnerable; it would have easily been jostled 








Figs. 97a,b. Upholstery evidence found under seat rails: (left) a small 
fragment of twisted silk threads that remain under a tack; (right) nail 
and fibers that remain with evidence that upholstery was cut off 


when the furniture was in use, and natural deteriora- 
tion would have been aggravated by the weight of 
the turned wooden tassels. On some of the chairs, 
slash marks on the bottom of the seat rails show that 
the fringe element was cut off (fig. 97b). 


SEQUENCE OF PRODUCTION 

Examination of the furniture, especially given the 
advantage of observing multiple elements of the set, 
gives us information about the sequence of construc- 


Figs. 98a-c. Designs for (left) a drawing room chair, originally published in The Repository (London), vol. 2 (July 1809); reproduced in Pauline Agius, Ackerman’s Regency Furniture and Interiors (Ramsbury, Marlbor- 
ough, Wiltshire: Crowood Press, 1984), p. 49; and (center) a sofa, detail, and (right) a chair for a library table, from James Barron, Modern and Elegant Designs of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture (London: 

W. M. Thistleton, [1814]), n.p. Courtesy of The Wintherthur Library, Printed Books and Periodical Collection, Winterthur, DE. The type of fringe and back fabric seen at center and right was a source for the 
fringe and tassels on the Museum's reupholstery of the Walns’ furniture. 
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tion and ornamentation. For instance, we have been 
able to establish that the caning on the chairs was 
applied before the set was painted.”° 

The upholstery evidence is found on top of the 
painting, including the brass knobs on the rear rails 
of the chairs, which were used to attach the cush- 
ions.~* The velvet on the inside of the card tables is 
on top of the painted interiors; however, the medial 
rails on both card tables are unpainted but have 
upholstery covering them. 

The elements of the sideboard, including the col- 
umns and the top painted to imitate marble, were 
constructed, decorated, and then assembled. As no 
paint was found under the finials on the stretchers of 
the card tables, we concluded that they were attached 
before the painted decoration was applied. 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

Given the vulnerability of the structure and decora- 
tion and the distances the furniture has traveled, 
it has survived remarkably intact. ‘The rear stiles on 
the chairs, the arms of the sofa, the crest rails on the 
chairs, the finials on the card tables, and the caning 
on the seats were most vulnerable to structural dam- 
age. [wo of the seven chairs have had broken rear 
stiles. Evidence of a repair to the joint at the stile and 
crest rail is on several of the chairs. Ihe caning used 
for the seats (chairs, sofa, and settee) has been 
replaced, which is not surprising considering its fra- 
gility and the stress placed on this part of the furni- 
ture. Remarkably, the caning used for the seat backs 
on all the Museum's chairs except one (1991-84-1) 
is original. 

Pine strips or rails with gilded composition orna- 
ment in an overlapping acanthus-leaf pattern were 
attached with screws to the bottom edge of the seat 
rails of the chairs (figs. 100, 111a—d), sofa, and settee; 
to the front and side rails of the card tables (fig. 131); 
and to the front and side rails of the 1808 sideboard 
(fig. 133). Ihe consistent physical characteristics of 
these screws suggest they were made long after the 
1808 construction of the set.”” These later screws 
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Figs. 99a,b. Two screws from the 1808 sideboard (cat. 4). 
Characteristics of the upper screw, used to attach the top, suggest 
it was handmade; the lower screw was made mechanically. 


were found to be completely different from those 
used in the assembly of the sideboard and card tables 
(figs. g9a,b), which have characteristics of handmade 
screws from the early nineteenth century, including 
uneven threads and file marks on the heads.”* The 
pine strips were probably added to the seat rails fol- 
lowing removal of the fringe elements. However, 
the pine strips were applied to the entire set, not just 
to the seating furniture, where upholstery evidence 
has been found. Additional evidence, such as the 
poor quality of the composition ornament, patterns 
of wear on the seat rails, and degree of oxidation on 
the underside of the seat rails, strongly supports 
the conclusion that the composition—ornament rails 
are not original but were nevertheless added while 
the set was still together.** 

Minor surface losses associated with wear are 
distributed throughout, especially along the edges. 
Varnishes were continually added to the surfaces, 
probably in an effort at preservation. Evidence shows 
that the paint has been continually touched up. 
Cross-section samples of the yellow stripes have sev- 
eral generations of paint, including a second layer 
that looks almost identical to the first layer.” These 
multiple layers are not unusual since the stripes along 
the edges would have received wear. The caning also 
would have received much wear, and consequently 
new layers were continually added to it as well. 
Although repainting is to be expected, it is still note- 


worthy that the caning preserves up to twenty layers, 
including gilding and paint.”° The gilding, an unusual 
treatment for caning, may have been applied when 
the gilded composition ornaments were added as a 
way to visually connect the composition ornaments 
to the object. After the set was dispersed (see pages 
96-97), individual pieces of the furniture underwent 
different restorations, resulting in a varied surface 
appearance. For instance, one chair (1991-84-1) has 
significantly more overpaint than the other Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art pieces. Additionally, the fur- 
niture acquired by the Museum in 1986 had previously 
received an application of synthetic varnish.”’ 

The upholstery was replaced several times 
throughout the lifespan of the furniture—both while 
the set was together and after it was dispersed— 
reflecting various tastes and styles. When the furni- 
ture was advertised for sale in 1821, the set was 
described as “covered with Satin, Sofas [large and 
small] to match” (see page 63).7° A “dark silk damask” 
was on the Grecian sofa in 1933 when it was invento- 
ried in Mary Rozet Smith’s estate.“” Remnants of a 
red silk damask, presumably the same as that men- 
tioned in the inventory, still remain on the sofa. 


TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Following acquisition of two chairs in 1935, several 
repairs were made (fig. 100).°” Following acquisition 
of the remaining pieces in 1986 and 1991, minor 
surface treatments were performed, including inpaint- 
ing and consolidation.** The upholstery was reinter- 
preted in 1986 based on remnants of the red silk 
damask on the sofa. Starting in 2006, experimental 
upholsteries were carried out on the chairs (see 
figs. 111c—e). 

Beginning in 2002, comprehensive examination 
and treatment of the furniture became a priority for 
the Museum’s departments of American Art and 
Furniture Conservation. In 2010, with funding in 
place, the treatment began.” The goal of this project, 
completed in 2015, has been to bring the set closer to 
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Fig. 100. Early Museum image of one chair before crest rail was 
repaired. Note: the rail with gilded composition ornament (see 
arrow) is attached to the bottom edge of the seat rails. 
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Fig. 102. Conservators took precise measurements of fringe from 
the Museum's collection to ensure an accurate reproduction. 
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Fig. 101. (left to right) Alexandra Kirtley, Elizabeth Paolini, and Peggy Olley discussing upholstery options 


Latrobe’s original vision and the Walns’ expectations. 
As such, three components were addressed in treat- 
ment: structure, surface, and upholstery. Detailed 
documentation—including photography and video- 
graphy before, during, and after treatment—was 
completed to record all stages of the treatment.” 
Overall the furniture was structurally sound, so only 
minimal structural repairs were needed. One of the 
more involved structural treatments was the realign- 
ment of a chair stile. The applied rails with composi- 
tion ornament were removed from all the objects as 
part of the treatment. 

The project aimed to visually unite all the furni- 
ture surfaces, defining various uses and restoration 
histories before the pieces entered the Museum's col- 





lection. The goal of cleaning was to remove or reduce 
years of accumulated dirt, varnish, and overpaint that 
were obscuring the decorative surfaces but to main- 
tain the early finish history. Prior to treatment, 
cleaning tests were carried out on the entire set to 
ensure that the surfaces could be cleaned to the same 
level.** Tailored cleaning systems were devised to 
ensure that only later layers were removed; early res- 
toration layers, including restriping layers, were left 
intact (figs. 103-5).°° Small areas were left uncleaned 
as evidence of the complete surface history. Follow- 
ing the cleaning the surfaces were varnished.*° 
Losses in the paint and gilding that visually dis- 
tracted from Latrobe’s original design were retouched 
using reversible materials.*” One of the goals of this 
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retouching was to increase the legibility of the strip- | BEFORE CLEANING AFTER CLEANING 
ing on the edges of the objects—which serves to E 

define the forms—without completely covering evi- iy ; 

dence of wear (figs. roga—d).°** Regilding using tradi- - 

tional techniques was done on areas of complete loss, _ teens ers that 

including the card-table columns and the rings on ool Elwring-claaning 


the columns of the sideboard (see figs. 131, 133).°” 
The final treatment component, equally critical to 
Latrobe’s design, was re-upholstery (fig. ror). Once it 





was determined that fringe was necessary under the 





seat rail, primary research was carried out and a cus- 
tom fringe was made based on a fragment in the 
Museums textile-fragment collection (fig. 102). The 
cushions and tassels were also custom fabricated.” 
Determined to be later additions, the applied rails 
with composition ornament were removed. When 
possible, the removed rails were attached to the | 
inside of the seat rails. This storage system also served | , , : : | Original and early varnis 


. . retained after cleaning 
as a base by which to attach the fringe and back fab- sls 
ric without creating any new holes in the seat rails.*? 





Figs. 103a-d. Cross-section samples from a chair, shown here in visible (top) and ultraviolet (bottom) light, taken before and after cleaning 
show that only the uppermost varnish and dirt layers were removed as part of cleaning, leaving the earliest varnish layers intact. 
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Figs. 104a-d. Crest rail from chair 1986-126-6: (top left) before treatment, (top right) during cleaning, (bottom left) after cleaning, and Fig. 105. Conservator Peggy Olley using a specially formulated 
(bottom right) after retouching cleaning system to remove upper varnish and dirt layers 
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1. SEVEN KLISMOS CHAIRS 
Made in Philadelphia, 1808 


Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe (American, 
born England, 1764-1820) 


Made by John Aitken (American, born Scotland, 
c. 1760/65-1839) 


Painted and gilded by George Bridport (American, born 
England, 1783-1819) 


Tulip poplar, oak (except 1986-126-7: maple, oak), 
overall: 34% x 20 x 21 inches (90.2 x 50.8 x 53.3 cm), 
seat: H. 17¥%e inches (43.5 cm) 


Gift of Marie Josephine Rozet and Rebecca Mandeville 
Rozet Hunt, 1935-13-9, -10. Purchased with the gift (by 
exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, Jr, and A. Carson Simpson, 
and with funds contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley 
and various donors, 1986-126-4-7. Gift of Mrs. Swan 
McLean Grant, 1991-84-1 


STRUCTURE 

The rectangular-shaped, concave crest rail is sup- 
ported by inwardly swept squared stiles that are 
tapered, turn at the seat, and sweep outward to the 
ground (figure opposite). Each stile is constructed of 
one continuous piece of wood that is tenoned into 
the crest rail.’ The oak side rails are tenoned to the 
stiles and the square, tapered legs with single tenons. 
A concave medial brace (or stay rail) spans the stiles 
across the back and serves as the bottom rail for the 
caning of the chair back. ‘The crest rail, stiles, and 
median brace have a recessed, perforated rebate that 
receives the caning. The seat rails frame the caning 
on the seat, but since no rebate is cut, the caning lays 
proud of the wooden chair frame. Two round knobs 
under the rear seat rail were used to secure loops on 
the seat cushion.* Chair 1986-126-7 (fig. 110) differs 
subtly in its structure compared to the other chairs. 
X-radiography confirmed the use of mortise and 
tenon in the joint between the stiles and tablet top, 
as on the other chairs, although a screw was also used 
in the upper medial brace for the caning (fig. 106). 
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Other anomalies in the joints on chair 1986-126-7 
include nails securing the mortise-and tenon-joints 
on the four corners of the seat rails and what appear 
to be double tenons on the rails into the stiles.* The 
cut nails on the front rail are under the original paint, 
indicating that the nails are elements of the original 
construction (fig. 107). Of the sixteen chairs exam- 
ined, chair 1986-126-7 is the only one to have nails 
(or any other securing device) used in the seat-rail 
joints. The choice of nails to secure the joint is 
unusual, and along with the other differences, sug- 
gests that this chair may be the prototype to which 
Latrobe referred on August 25, 1808.* This chair also 
weighs more than the other chairs, possibly because 
of added blocks and screws or the use of a different 
type of wood: examination by eye suggests that its 
legs are maple, whereas the other chair legs are tulip 
poplar. Finally, the side edges of the tablet top of this 
chair are beveled, while the others are straight cut, 
and its tablet is flush with the stiles. The legs splay 
further than those on the other chairs. 


DECORATIVE SURFACE 

The decoration on the center of each crest rail is 
unique to each chair (figs. 1oga—g). As discussed in 
the catalogue introduction, the surface was first pre- 
pared with multiple gray grounds on which a black 
background with red, yellow, and gilded decoration 
was applied (figs. 96a,b). Details, including outlines, 
shadows, and highlights, were rendered with trans- 
parent and opaque reds. Chair 1986-126-7 has differ- 
ences in its painted decoration compared to the 
other chairs: the size and spacing of the Greek fret, 
the layout of the striping on the back of the stiles, 
which comes to a point at the bottom of the legs (on 
the other chairs, the striping remains parallel); the 
size of the leaves on the crest rail, which are smaller 
and more delicate; and the use of gilding rather than 
paint for the strings of the lyres. Again, these varia- 
tions may indicate that this chair was the prototype 
for the decorative surfaces. 





UPHOLSTERY 

None of the original cushions, which Latrobe noted 
as “takable off,” remain on the chairs.° However, 
upholstery evidence, including tacks and holes, was 
found on the bottom of the seat rails on all of the 
chairs.° Some of the tacks have small fragments of 
silk thread under them, further supporting the idea 
that an earlier upholstery treatment was under the 
seat rails (fig. 97a). 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

The chairs have survived remarkably intact, although 
the condition varies with each piece. Chair 1991-84-1 
is in the worst condition. Areas most vulnerable to 
structural damage were the rear stiles, the crest rails, 
and the caning on the seats. It appears that two of 
the seven chairs have had broken rear stiles. At the 
stile and crest rail, there is evidence that the joint has 
been repaired on several of the chairs. [he caning on 
all of the seats has been replaced, and in many cases 
the seat rails were reinforced with screws to further 
support the caning. Surprisingly, however, the caned 
backs, with the exception of chair 1991-84-1, are all 
original. 

Narrow strips or rails with applied gilded compo- 
sition ornament were screwed to the underside of 
the seat rails sometime after 1837, likely in place of 
the upholstery (see the catalogue introduction). 

Prior to the 2010-15 treatment the decorative sur- 
faces were in fair condition, with scattered losses 
throughout. Most of these losses were along the 
edges and are associated with wear or damage. Sev- 
eral discolored varnish layers with dirt trapped 
between them contributed to the overall darkened 
appearance of the decorative surfaces (figs. 103a—-d). 
Due to their different treatment histories, the level 
of discoloration varied among the chairs.’ 

The chairs likely had undergone several upholstery 
campaigns before entering the Museum's collection. 
When they were advertised for sale in 1821, the chairs 
were described as “elegant Bronze and Gilt Chairs, 
covered with Satin” (see page 63). In 1933, when they 
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were inventoried in Mary Rozet Smith's estate, four 
chairs were described as having “hair cloth seat cush- 
ions @12.00/48.00.”® Chair 1935-13-9 and -10 each had 
a pale-colored silk cushion when they entered the 
Museum's collection (fig. 1114). 


TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 

Following their accession, several repairs were made 
to chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 (fig. 100).’ Following 
acquisition of the remaining pieces in 1986 and 1991, 
minor surface treatments were performed, including 
surface cleaning, inpainting, and consolidation.”° 


Red cushions were added to all the chairs in 1986 and 


1987, based on fragments of red that were found on 





Fig. 106. X-radiograph of crest-rail joinery 





Fig. 107. Detail of nails under paint 
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the sofa (fig. urb).** Starting in 2006, experiments 
were carried out on the upholstery using the chairs 
as examples (figs. 111c-e). 

The 2010-15 treatment focused largely on the sur- 
face and the upholstery, although some structural 
work was carried out. It was decided not to treat 
chair 1991-84-1 as it would have required more exten- 
sive treatment than the other chairs. One of the 
more involved structural treatments was the realign- 
ment of the broken chair stiles on chair 1986-126-4 
(figs. 108a,b). The caning on the back of chair 1986- 
126-6 had a small hole, which was repaired using car- 
bon fibers and replacement cane.” 

The surface treatment aimed to visually unite the 
surfaces of all of the chairs with each other as well as 
with the sofa, card table, and 1808 sideboard (cats. 2-4). 
The goal of cleaning was to remove or reduce years of 
accumulated dirt, varnish, and overpaint that obscured 
the decorative surface. To this end, the chairs were 
cleaned, varnished, and retouched (figs. 1o4a—d).*” 
The treatment for each chair was unique, although 
there were similarities in the surface cleaning based 
on the previous treatment histories.“ 





Figs. 108a,b. Details of a poorly repaired chair stile before 
treatment at the Museum 


Modern upholstery, including cushions, tassels, 
and fringe, was custom fabricated in order to suggest 
Latrobe’s original vision.” Because they were later 
additions, the applied rails with composition orna- 
ment were removed and attached to the inside of the 
seat rails. 


COMMENTARY 

The elegance of the klismos chair has endured for 
more than 2,500 years. Its features comprise a curved 
tablet top, trapezoidal seat, inwardly sweeping front 
legs, and inwardly sweeping rear legs continuous 
with the stiles. Ihe revival of the form in the late 
eighteenth century permitted the sitter—freed from 
the confines of restrictive clothing—to recline back 
into the chair, mimicking scenes found on Greek 
funerary stele and pottery (fig. 36). Ancient klismos 
chairs were reserved for the most important person 
in a painted narrative (either on pottery or in wall 
paintings). Ancient klismoses were formed from 
in-kind wood, or branches that grew naturally with a 
curve or that were steamed and bent, increasing the 
weight-bearing strength and defying the precarious 
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Figs. 109a-g. (clockwise from top) Details 
of the crest rails from chairs: 1935-13-9, 
1986-126-4, 1986-126-6, 1935-13-10, 
1991-84-1, 1986-126-7, 1986-126-5 
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look of the dramatically curved form.*® However, in 
the modern, early nineteenth-century revival, the 
curve was sawn out of a single block of wood, 
compromising the structural soundness originally 
accorded the seats. Indeed, the restrained curves, the 
distinctive lateral kick of the front legs, and the break 
in the curve of the rear stiles represent a modified, or 
hybrid, klismos design—by means of which Latrobe 
was able to convey the elegance of the ancient 
klismos while maintaining some relationship to con- 
temporary seating furniture, especially the fashion- 
able forms then made in London and Paris. 

The French embraced the klismos chair as the 
quintessential element of a classical interior. ‘The 
large gilded ornament and abundant upholstery on 
klismos side chairs and armchairs in the designs of 
Charles Percier and Pierre Francois Léonard Fon- 
taine as well as Pierre de la Mésangére underscored 
their historic convention as seating for important 
personages (fig. 112).’” Shown in a variety of adapta- 
tions, the klismos design would also have comple- 
mented the clothing of its sitters. The high-waisted, 
flowing drapery of contemporary women’s fashion 
set off the upholstery of the chairs, while the drapery 
underscored the way in which the upholstery soft- 
ened the chairs’ harsh angles. 

In London klismos chairs appeared at least by 
1801 at the Duchess Street house of the collector 
Thomas Hope (1769-1831) (fig. 58). His chairs had 
front and rear legs that swept severely inward along 
with exaggeratedly curved tablet tops—even more 
imitative of ancient furniture depicted on Greek 
pottery than Latrobe's stylized design. Moderately 
curved tablet tops emerged for popular consumption 
in 1802 on a design for Grecian chairs in The London 
Chair-Makers’ and Carvers’ Book of Prices for Work- 
manship but remained unexplored in American fur- 
niture design (figs. 113a,b)."* A klismos chair nearly 





Fig. 110. Latrobe's correspondence indicates that a prototype 
chair was made, and this one (1986-126-7) has nuances that 
suggest it may be the “pattern chair” he referenced. 
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Figs. 111a-e. Chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 had 
pale-colored silk cushions (a) until 1986-87, 
when red upholstery (b) was added to the 
entire set. Beginning in 2006, experimental 
upholsteries were carried out, including a 
box-edge, tufted cushion (c) and a knife-edge 
cushion with large tassels (d); both of those 
interpretations included a fabric swag 
attached under the rail with gilded composi- 
tion ornament. As a result of the 2010-15 
research, examination, and treatment, the 
rail with gilded composition ornament was 
removed and fringe element was placed 
directly under the seat rail (e). The cushion 
also evolved to represent period design 
sources more accurately. 
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matching in form Latrobe's design for the Walns is 
set along the wall of the gallery illustrated in plate IV 
of Hope’s eponymous design book Household Furni- 
ture and Interior Decoration (London, 1807) (fig. 58). 
The forms of the Walns’ furniture, the painted ele- 
ments mimicking gilded mounts, and the upholstery 
of the chairs and sofa strongly suggest that Latrobe 
referenced Hope’s design book—possibly George 
Bridport’s copy (see appendix B). 

The Walns’ drawing room furniture was a proto- 
type for what became conventional, and the chairs 
were certainly no exception. Latrobe's struggle to 
have the chair design elegantly executed by the cab- 





inetmaker John Aitken is described in his August 
1808 correspondence with William Waln: “the pat- 
tern chair was the ugliest thing ever. I have ordered 
another pattern. To make a chair requires as much 
taste as to design one. Aiken has the sideboard 
already in hand.”*’ Examination of all sixteen sur- 
viving chairs revealed that one chair—1986-126-7, as 
described above—has different construction tech- 
niques, woods, and refinements (such as beveled 
edges and a smoothly planed juncture between the 
crest rail and the front face of the stiles) that are not 
found on the other chairs. Such differences strongly 
suggest that it is the second of the two pattern chairs 
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Fig. 112. Design for the scrolled end of a bedstead (at lower left), from Charles Percier and Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine, Recueil de 
décorations intérieures (Paris, 1812), pl. 15. Courtesy of The Winterthur Library, Printed Book and Periodical Collection, Winterthur, DE 
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to which Latrobe referred in August 1808. Once Ait- 
ken’s form was approved, Bridport may also have 
painted it as a prototype: the execution of the crest- 
rail figures is a little finer, and the red lines running 
down the back face of the legs meet in a point, in 
contrast to the other chairs, on which the lines run 
straight to the ground without intersecting. That the 
klismos form presented a challenge to Aitken—an 
undisputed leader in Philadelphia's cabinetmaking 
community—suggests that it was the first time he 
had ventured to make a fully “Grecian” chair, rather 
than those then commonly made in Philadelphia 
referencing ancient Greek ornament, such as those 
with columnar legs with carved Corinthian capitals, 
flat geometric veneering, or vase-shaped splats 
(fig. 35). Aitken’s success—in terms of both design 
and durability—is manifest in the survival of so 
many of the original chairs: based on the size of the 
drawing rooms, there may have been twenty-four in 
the set, which means that two-thirds of the original 
chairs survive. In spite of such a vulnerable design, 
the quality of the curved structure in terms of the 
joints and the exploitation of the properties of the 
woods has led to their endurance. The construction 
of reproductions has permitted staff members of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art to sit in the chairs and 
experience how comfortable they are—even for 
those who are tall. Installed in the Walns’ house, the 
chairs made an immediate impact: documented 
commissions for seating furniture dating after the 
installation of the Walns’ furniture in 1808 prove that 
Philadelphians overwhelmingly embraced the klismos 
design for seating furniture. 

The furniture maker and designer George Hep- 
plewhite (English, 17272-1786) described chairs with 
painted decoration, instead of carving, as “a new and 
very elegant fashion . . . which gives a rich and splen- 
did appearance to the minuter parts of the orna- 
ments, but the furniture being painted at that time 
did not imitate Greek furniture, and the ornaments 
were subtle rather than literal interpretations.*° Such 


chairs were also produced by Philadelphia makers, 
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including William Cocks (died 1799), who adver- 
tised in Charleston, South Carolina, for “Furniture 
just imported from Philadelphia... Drawing-Room 
Chairs of new fashion.”** George Bridport, the artist 
chosen to paint the Walns’ drawing rooms and the 
furniture to suit it, was not trained as a designer or 
painter of furniture: books such as The Cabinet-Maker 
and Upholsterer’s Guide (1788) by Hepplewhite and 
The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterers Drawing-Book 
(1791) by Thomas Sheraton were not part of his 
library. He was, however, familiar with architectural 
design books, such as Charles Heathcote Tatham’s 
Etchings, Representing the Best Examples of Ancient 
Ornamental Architecture, Drawn from the Originals in 
Rome; and Other Parts of Italy (1799). Tatham’s illus- 
tration of the frieze from the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina was most likely the source for Brid- 
port’s original—and never replicated—executions 
on the crest rails (figs. 1oga—g). Plate 56 of Sheraton’s 
Lhe Gabinet-Maker and Upholsterers Drawing-Book— 
where Sheraton never credited his own source—has 





Pritts J 


often been cited as Bridport’s inspiration. However, 
while that image, which may have been borrowed Figs. 113a,b. Designs for chairs as shown in The Cabinet-Maker’s London Book of Prices of 1802 
from Tatham, was used on later furniture made in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and most especially 
Baltimore, the variety and range of animals and cen- 
tral lyres, incense burners, perfume burners (4¢héni- 
ennes), and pylons were never again painted on 
American furniture. Each of the crest rails on the 
surviving chairs displays a different scene, with a pair 
of fantastical animals at the center and the long ten- 
dril of a scrolled flowering vine (called a rinceau) 
issuing from their tails. While each crest rail on the 
Walns’ chairs is different, the chairs seem to have 
been made in pendants: the crest-rail decorations are 
related but vary; for instance, one chair’s figures have 
hats but the others do not. Each tablet is framed by 
a wide band of gold laurel leaves—the symbol of 





Apollo and not commonly found on American 
painted furniture of this period—on a red ground. 

The mastery of the chairs lies in the robust com- Fig. 114. Library table and chairs, from James Barron, Modern and Elegant Designs of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture (London: W. M. 
bination of the form and the ornament. While Thistleton, [1814]), pl. 5. Courtesy of The Wintherthur Library, Printed Book and Periodical Collection, Winterthur, DE 
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Fig. 115. Seats and fringe on cat.1 


Latrobe embraced a strict interpretation of Greek 
design, Bridport drew upon numerous resources— 
including Egyptian and Roman. Bridport designed 
the painted decoration to accord with that of the 
other furniture and, further, to complement the 
upholstered decoration. ‘The clear focus was on the 
crest rail—the painted element that not only gar- 
nered most of his time and talent, but also likely the 
most attention from the Walns and visitors to their 
drawing rooms. lhe gold is painted on, with colored 


glazes adding shadows behind. ‘Thin, single-strand 
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brushstrokes of vermilion add highlights, details, and 
dimension. Small white highlights appear on the tips 
of the griffins’ wings, for example, to further reflect 
light and evoke depth of field. "The tension evident in 
the feet of the griffins rampant (with one leg up) 
contrasts with the stasis of the seated griffins, or the 
sphinx. Even the rinceau is executed with a precision 
and detail that give it a role surpassing that of a 
frame for the central figures—it truly emanates from 
the tails. Like the sofa’s scrolls, the crest rails are 
framed by bands of laurel leaves,” the authentic and 
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emphatically Greek symbol of honor that, like the 
lyre shape of the sofa, was sacred to Apollo, whose 
presence in the drawing room—the social center of 
the house—was consciously introduced. 

Bridport displayed his considerable skill in the 
execution of the corners where the front legs meet 
the rails: light is absorbed into the surface on one 
side, creating flatness, while the other side reflects 
the light and glows (fig. 61). Ihe palmette appears 
to jump off the background. (Thus, in a misguided 


interpretation, the furniture was described in the 1821 


auction advertisement as “elegant Bronze and Gilt 
Chairs, covered with Satin, Sofas to match.”)*? The 
London furniture designer and upholsterer George 
Smith (active 1786-1828) wrote about this effect on 
tables in his design book of 1808, declaring that “they 
should be made to imitate bronze and gold, with 
parts antique marble.”** This hologram-like effect 
and the technique of painting on gold with toned 
varnishes made the elements of the chairs glimmer, 
almost dance, for the viewer. Interacting with the 
environment around them, the chairs were not 
merely seats but also players in the social theater of 
the drawing rooms. 

Further evoking the furniture depicted on the 
Greek pottery that inspired these klismos chairs, the 
upholstery adds dimension, balances the proportion 
of the legs to the back, and softens the harsh angles 
of the seats (fig. 114). The knife-edge seat cushion is 
designed to diminish the space between the medial 
rail on the back and the rear rail of the seat. It is 
weighted down at the corners by large tassels. The 
cushion’s large expanse of yellow silk—a color cho- 
sen not only because of its immense contemporary 
popularity for use in upholstery, but also because it 
complements the painted designs and caning—is 
framed by a galloon, or decorated tape, such as those 
advertised in the period and depicted on furniture in 
contemporary paintings. ‘Ihe fringe under the rails 
(fig. 115) was re-created based not only on the physi- 
cal remnants of the fringe that survived on several of 
the sixteen chairs, but also on significant documen- 
tary research—including that related to the black 
gauze that provides a screen-like background for the 
precious and delicate tassels, as in Benjamin West's 
painting of William Hamilton of “The Woodlands” and 
His Niece Mrs. James Lyle (1813) (fig. 116). Back screen 
of this type is used in upholstery and chair designs to 
set off the fringe; here, it complements the black 
background of the painted furniture. 

The sheer number of klismos chairs—which may 
have totaled about twenty-four—in the Walns’ 
drawing rooms would have created a visual parade. 
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Fig. 116. Benjamin West (American, 1738-1820). Portrait of William 
Hamilton of “The Woodlands” and His Niece Mrs. James Lyle, 1812. 
Oil on canvas, 97% x 72 inches (247.7 x 182.9 cm). Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1873.6 


The chairs shared a strong and, especially in 1808, 
dynamic profile and color scheme. The individuality 
of the crest rails drew on visitors’ knowledge of clas- 
sical art and symbolism. Those who frequented the 
Walns’ drawing rooms were undoubtedly well versed 
in the ancient monuments, the symbolic features of 
ancient cultures, and the sacred elements of the gods, 
in particular Apollo, whose lyres and laurel leaves 
play prominently in Bridport’s compositions. 
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2. SOFA, OR GRECIAN COUCH 


(WITH NOTES ON THE SMALLER SETTEE) 
Made in Philadelphia, 1808 


Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe (American, born 
England, 1764-1820) 


Attributed to John Aitken (American, born Scotland, 
c. 1760/65-1839) 


Painted and gilded by George Bridport (American, born 
England, 1783-1819) 


Tulip poplar, maple, gilded and painted decoration, iron, 
brass, replacement caning, modern upholstery 


33% inches x 8 feet 7 inches x 24% inches (85.1 x 261.6 x 
62.9 cm); seat: 14 x 73 X 24 inches (35.6 x 185.4 x 61 cm) 


Inscriptions: carved marks on inside rail (see fig. 117) 


Purchased with the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, 
Jr, and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds contributed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley and various donors, 
1986-126-2a-c 


STRUCTURE 
The tablets of the scrolled ends are made of two pieces 
that are glued and screwed together. ‘The tablets are 
likely attached to the scroll arms with mortise-and- 
tenon joinery. The scrolls have a 1.68-inch hollow. 
X-radiography of this area revealed a cut nail at the 
base of the hollow (fig. 118). Further examination 
revealed fibers wrapped around the nail. This evidence 
along with reference to contemporary designs sug- 
gests that an upholstery element was in the hollow. 
In order to support the severe curve of the arms, 
the latter are made with horizontal- and vertical- 
grained elements that are lap joined. The horizontal 
pieces of the arms extend onto the seat frame and sit 
on top of the side rails. A ¥s-inch-thick facing nailed 
on the interior and exterior serves to further secure 
the joint between the arms and rails. A board lies on 
these facings, creating a box on which the bolsters rest. 
The seat frame rests on four saber legs. A concave 
medial brace within the seat frame has double tenons 
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Fig. 117. Carved lumber mark on the sofa’s inside rail 





Fig. 118. X-radiograph of the sofa’s arm showing a brass dome 
and a nail in the hollow 





Fig. 119. Settee. Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe. Decorated by George Bridport. Philadelphia, 1808. Tulip poplar, maple, gilded and 


painted decoration, brass casters, replacement caning, modern upholstery, 20 x 54 x 16% inches (50.8 x 137.2 x 42.2 cm). Kaufman 


American Foundation, George M. and Linda H. Kaufman 
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into the seat rails. [he end rails are tenoned to the side 
rails with double tenons. Iwo braces, which are approx- 
imately 6 inches from the end rails and have holes to 
accept the caning, have double tenons into the side 
rails. An additional rail is directly above the brace, 
which serves as the side to the box at the base of the 
arms. Ihe single-board legs are tenoned to side rails 
and terminate in brass casters. A quarter-round 
element is nailed to both sides of the legs as a 
continuation of the overlapping-leaf painted and 
gilded decoration. 

The end rails on the settee (fig. 119) are dou- 
ble-tenoned into the front and rear rails. No braces 
are set within the seat frame. The front saber legs, 
probably maple, splay outward, while the back legs, 
possibly tulip poplar, are straight. ‘The front legs are 
lap joined to the front rails and covered on the exte- 
rior with a %-inch-thick facing nailed to the rails. 
Unlike the sofa, there is no interior facing, and the 
lap joints are exposed. The joinery on the back legs is 
not visible, but x-radiography revealed mortise-and- 
tenon joinery. The wood grain on the facing runs 
vertically, while the wood grain on the sofa runs 
horizontally. 


DECORATIVE SURFACE 
The sequence of layers on the sofa is the same as dis- 
cussed in the catalogue introduction, beginning with 
multiple gray ground layers applied before the black 
background. Red, yellow, and gilded decoration is 
applied on the black painted background. Details, 
including outlines, shadows, and highlights, are ren- 
dered with transparent and opaque reds. ‘The entire 
surface was also originally varnished. Daubs of red, 
yellow, and black paint are visible on the area of the 
arms that would have been covered with upholstery. 
The tablets feature two winged sphinxes, each 
with an elaborate headdress, flanking a globe. Groups 
of three palmettes are on the applied blocks at the 
ends of the seat rails; the center palmettes have 
angular tops, and the end palmettes have rounded 
tops. Groups of three palmettes are on the applied 
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blocks of the card table and the settee; however, the 
decoration is reversed on the card table, where the 
center palmettes have rounded tops, and the ends 
have angular tops (figs. 93a,b). 


UPHOLSTERY 

In 2014, as part of comprehensive treatment and 
examination, the red upholstery added in 1986-87 
(see page 103) was removed from the mattress and 
bolsters, at which time it was discovered that original 
material still survived underneath (figs. 121a—c). The 





mattress and bolsters show signs of several uphol- 
stery campaigns.” Remarkably, the bolsters retain the 
original linen covering and the interior buildup 
(fig. 120). 

Small fragments of silk thread were found on the 
bottom seat rails.* Upholstery nails and holes on the 
bottom of the seat rails and the legs also remain as 
further evidence of an earlier upholstery. According 


to a 1994 conservation report, a fiber sample from the 





Fig. 120. X-radiograph of the sofa’s bolster Figs. 121a-c. Layers of later upholstery were removed and original material was found underneath. 
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sofa was sent for comparison to the conservator of 
the Bayou Bend Collection at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston.” 

Although the exact form is not known, based on 
physical evidence it is thought that some upholstery 
was part of the scroll arms. Perhaps there was a tassel 
in the end of the scroll arms and additional upholstery 
underneath the scroll.* 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

Overall, the sofa is structurally sound, with repaired 
vertical breaks on the arms due to short-grain con- 
struction. Small dents and gouges are scattered 
throughout the wooden frame, and there are losses 
on the edges. Most of the damage seems to be asso- 
ciated with wear. The caning is not original and is 
broken in several places, with one large hole due to 
wear. Probably as part of the restoration of the can- 
ing, white-painted wood moldings, which appear to 
be repurposed, are screwed into the side rails. The 
white molding was notched to support four birch 
braces. Green fabric is nailed on the top and sides of 








the braces and into the seat rails to support the can- 
ing. Brass domes, with a screw end inserted into a 
piece of cork, were added to the hollow in the scrolled 
ends of the seat (fig. 118). Removable pine rails with 
gilded composition ornament were screwed to the 
bottom edge of the side rails. 

Prior to the 2010-15 treatment the decorative 
surface was in fair condition, with scattered losses 
throughout the decorative surface. Most of these 
losses were along the edges and are associated with 
wear or damage. 

Several varnish layers are on the surface. How- 
ever, in general, prior to treatment the surface of the 
sofa was brighter than the other surfaces in the set at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The sofa has had several upholstery campaigns. 
Fragments of red damask are on the frame.” A “dark 
silk damask” was on the sofa in 1933 when it was 
inventoried in Mary Rozet Smith’s estate, and pre- 
sumably the fragment dates to the Museum’s acqui- 


sition.® Evidence of later upholstery layers were also 
found on the bolster. 





Figs. 122a,b. The sofa’s red fabric (left) and under-upholstery (right) were removed when the sofa entered the Museum collection in 1986. 
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TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


‘The sofa was treated when it entered the collection 
in 1986, including surface cleaning, inpainting, 
and new upholstery. One of the vertical breaks on 
the arms due to short-grain construction was also 
repaired. The old upholstery was removed from the 
frame, and the mattress and bolsters were re-uphol- 
stered based on the remnants of a red fabric on the 
interior of the arm (figs. 122a,b). As part of the min- 
imally intrusive upholstery, wood strips with Velcro 
were screwed onto the arms.’ 

The 2010-15 treatment focused largely on the sur- 
face and the upholstery. The cleaning aimed to visu- 
ally unite the sofa surface with the rest of the set. [he 
surface of the sofa did not have the same degree of 
dirt and darkened varnishes obscuring the decorative 
surface as did the other pieces. ‘Therefore, initial 
cleaning tests were carried out to ensure that the level 
of cleaning on the other pieces would match that on 
the sofa; as a result, the sofa was among the last pieces 
to be cleaned. Once a methodology was devised, the 
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surface of the sofa was cleaned, varnished, filled, and 
retouched.® The brass casters were cleaned and var- 
nished.’ The applied rails with composition orna- 
ment were removed and attached to the inside of the 
seat rails. This system also served as a basis to attach 
the fringe and back fabric. The original bolsters were 
given accession numbers and stored as objects for 
study. New bolsters were fabricated using blue-board 
tubing, ethafoam, and batting. The original mattress 
was frozen and wrapped in Tyvek to prevent future 
insect infestations. Batting was placed on top of the 
mattress and a new cover was fabricated.”° The brass 
domes were removed, and fabric-covered ethafoam 
was inserted to receive a tassel. 


COMMENTARY 

The lithe, scrolled ends of the sofa are connected 
by an elongated seat, creating the profile of a lyre, 
the ancient instrument renowned for its sweet, 
melodious tone and as the attribute of the beloved 
Greek god Apollo, who was associated with the 
arts, poetry, music, truth, and rational thought. ‘The 
word Grecian was in fact used to to describe a sofa, 
settee, or couch that included scrolled ends (fig. 123). 
The lyre shape and laurel-leaf painted decoration— 
both attributes of Apollo—seem especially appro- 
priate for this sofa, which at nearly 8 feet in length 
was the undisputed centerpiece of the Walns’ draw- 
ing rooms. 

As with the chairs (cat. 1), the form and ornament 
of the sofa display strong references to classical Greek 
art. Furthermore, the inwardly swept splay (or saber) 
legs also form the shape of the legs of the klismos 
chair, which was widely regarded as the ultimate in 
classical furniture design and whose form was the 
most prominent in the Walns’ drawing rooms. ‘The 
upholstery and painted and gilded decorations— 
abstracted and meandering palmettes, griffins clasp- 
ing a lyre, and female sphinxes with headdresses 
flanking globes in stands, all framed by laurel leaves— 
suggest the triclinium, the ancient Greek and Roman 
dining couch that survived only in rare examples but, 
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like the klismos, was commonly depicted in sculpture 


and vase painting. 

In the early nineteenth century, the term sofa was a 
misnomer used to describe this example since sofas by 
definition had backs. Both the form of a long seat 
with an upholstered back and the term sofa arrived in 
Europe in the late seventeenth century through trade 
with the Near East. Thomas Hope described the 
upholstered seating that lined the walls of his drawing 
room: “a low sofa, after the eastern fashion, fills the 
corners of this room.”"* He called the form similar to 
the Walns’, as well as another with similar ends that 
also had a back, a settee.” Because a back distinguishes 
a sofa, the ends of the latter are usually the same 
height; conversely, couches may have no back or may 


Fig. 123. Thomas Sully (American, born England, 
1783-1872). Sketches of Empire-style lounges 

and chairs, and window seat (from sketchbook), 
1810-20. Ink and wash on paper, 11% x 9 inches 
(29.2 x 22.9 cm). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Rogers Fund, 1954, 53.182.9 verso. Sully 
drew this furniture from the 1809 edition of 
Rudolph Ackerman’s Repository of Arts. 


have an armrest rising to half the height of its high 
end and only partially extending the length of the seat, 
thus orienting the direction of the sitter’s repose. 

The distinction between the sofa or settee (with a 
back) and the couch (without a back) was not only 
lost on Latrobe, who consistently mislabeled back- 
less examples he designed for the Walns and for 
President and Mrs. Madison as sofas (fig. go). It also 
seems to have been lost on others, and possibly on 
the Walns themselves. ‘The 1811 Philadelphia price 
book describes only a sofa with a back.*? Thomas 
Passmore & Co., the auctioneer who in 1821 adver- 
tised the grouping as “sofas to match,” chose to 
emphasize the painted and gilded decoration en 
suite with the chairs rather than stress the specifics 
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of the form with more accurate terminology.'* What 
Latrobe and the auctioneer called a sofa or a settee is 
actually a hybrid: a sofa because its ends are of equal 
height, but a couch due to the absence of a back and 
its intended position in the center of the room. 
However, his terminology fails to acknowledge that 
the Walns’ sofa is rooted in French designs for beds, 
and what became known as the recamier, so called in 
honor of Juliette Récamier, whose well-known por- 
trait by Jacques-Louis David of 1800 depicts her 
seated on a backless couch with ends of equal height 
(fig. 124) and survives at the Musée du Louvre, in 
Paris. Such a design for the Walns may have been 
influenced by the couple’s knowledge of, and possi- 
bly friendship with, General and Mme Moreau, who 
in their native France were friends of Mme Récam- 
ier (see pages 53—-56)."° 

A scroll-ended couch that was part of a set of 
upholstered furniture that descended in the family of 
Jacob Wendell of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is 
the earliest such American couch.”® Its significance 
cannot be overstated: while the design and construc- 
tion of the undercarriage follow contemporary arch- 
backed sofas of the 1760s, 1770s, and 1780s, the treat- 
ment of the scroll ends is a forerunner of the more 
fully developed lyre-shaped ends of an early nine- 
teenth-century Grecian couch or sofa. The construc- 
tion and original upholstery foundations of the 
Wendell couch survive and permit ample room for 
bolsters and pillows to adorn it in much the same 
way that couches on ancient Greek vases were 
depicted with luxuriously stuffed and covered mat- 
tresses, cushions, and pillows ornamented with dec- 
orative patterns. 

The London furniture maker and designer 
George Hepplewhite illustrated shorter, stiffer ver- 
sions of a couch under the rubric “Window Stools... 
peculiarly adapted for an elegant drawing-room of 
japanned furniture.”*’ His design was executed in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in window stools with side 
rails that angle inward—presumably to fit in a win- 


dow frame—for the Peirce-Nichols House.'® The 
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Fig. 124. Jacques Louis David (French, 1748-1825). Portrait of Madame Récamier, 1800. Oil on canvas, 68% x 966 inches (174 x 244 cm). 
Musée du Louvre, Paris, 3708. © RMN-Grand Palais / Art Resource, NY 


Gillows firm of Lancaster designed the “couch bed” 
with accompanying testers—one in iron in 1788 and 
a frame punctuated by turned vases in about 1790.” 
Thomas Sheraton, in The Cabinet Dictionary (1803), 
and George Smith, in 4 Collection of Designs for 
Household Furniture and Interior Decoration (1808), 
illustrated scroll-ended sofas and couches that 
resemble the Walns’ recamier. Charles Percier and 
Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine illustrated a bed 
made for Mme Moreau before 1798 that shows a 
scroll end and no back, although it rests on balus- 
ter-shaped feet and has a canopy attached above 
(fig. 125). Such a bed was not intended to be moved 
around the room. However, the casters on the feet of 
the Walns’ sofa suggest that it was designed to be 





placed wherever the hosts wished it—although sofas 
were usually situated near the fireplace, the focal 
point of the room. Nevertheless, the Moreaus’ exile 
from France to Philadelphia in 1805—and their 
friendship with and patronage of the New York cab- 
inetmaker Charles Honoré Lannuier after 1815— 
may suggest inspiration from the French form. 

This so-called sofa was the throne of Mary Wil- 
cocks Waln. Seated on her luxurious sofa, she would 
have directed the drawing room functions in her 
house while surrounded by elegantly dressed and 
coifed friends. The sofa would have been moved on 
its casters and placed wherever Mary Waln wished 
to sit in the room; friends would have taken turns 
visiting with the hostess throughout the evening. As 
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noted above, references to the ancient Greek and 
Roman triclinitum abound in the sofa’s design. More- 
over, the Walns may have owned paintings that con- 
jured David’s sensuous image of the lounging Mme 
Récamier, who gazes seductively over her shoulder. 

‘The construction of the sofa—and all of the Walns’ 
furniture—bears witness to the early date of its design: 
the seat is extended to create a box, over which is built 
the scroll. In later hardwood examples of the form, the 
seat rail usually extends into the scroll of the arm and 
is secured by semicircular iron braces screwed to the 
inside of the joint. As with the chairs, the popularity 
of the form soared after the success of the Walns’ 
drawing rooms: Latrobe designed comparable sofas, 
made by the Finlay brothers of Baltimore, for the 
Madisons’ drawing rooms at the President’s House in 
Washington in 1809 (fig. go). While the Madisons set 
perished in the burning of the city by the British army 
in August 1814, the Finlays seemingly transferred the 
design to other commissions, such as one for Alexan- 
der Brown (fig. 85). Still another related sofa suggests 
that the design was made again in Baltimore.” 

The great expanse of the sofa signifies its promi- 
nence among the furniture of the Walns’ drawing 
rooms: the sofa extends 103 inches—more than 8% 
feet—in length. In a room measuring about 20 feet 
by 20 feet (as reconstructed; fig. 32), it would have 
dominated the space and imbued the sitter with 
comparable majesty. While the upholstery under the 
rails unites it with the chairs, the mattress, bolsters, 
and upholstered ends—including the outside faces 
and the curls of the scrolls—denote the sofa as the 
most impressive seat in the drawing rooms. 


Provenance: William Waln (1775-1826) and Mary Wilcocks Waln 
(1782-1841); sale by auction, Thomas Passmore & Co., November 7, 
1821; probably purchased by Jacques Marie Roset (1765-1851) or his 
son John Roset (1794-1870) of Philadelphia; John’s daughter Sarah 
Emily Rozet Smith (1830-1903); her daughter Mary Rozet Smith 
(1868-1933); her brother Francis Drexel Smith (1874-1956); his wife 
Edith Farnsworth Smith (1870-1958); estate sale, Ross Auction 
House, Colorado Springs, Colorado; purchased by Robert Mitch- 
ell;2" purchased by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1986. 
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Fig. 125. Design for a daybed in the Etruscan style, from 
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Charles Percier and Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine, Palais, 


maisons, et autres édifices modernes, dessinés a Rome (Paris, 1798). Private collection. Photo: Studio Lourmel 


Exhibited: Federal Philadelphia, 1785-1825: The Athens of the Western 
World, Philadelphia Museum of Art, July 5-September 20, 1987, 
Pp. 90-93. 

Published: Jack L. Lindsey, “An Early Latrobe Furniture Commis- 
sion, The Magazine Antiques. vol. 139, no. 1 (January 1991), 
pp. 208-19; Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of 
Philadelphia: A Reappraisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169, no. 5 


(May 2006), pp. 134-45. 
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3. CARD TABLE (one oF a pair) 
Made in Philadelphia, 1808 


Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe (American, born 
England, 1764-1820) 

Attributed to John Aitken (American, born Scotland, 

c. 1760/65-1839) 

Painted and gilded by George Bridport (American, born 
England, 1783-1819) 


Mahogany, tulip poplar, white pine, brass, gilded and 
painted decoration, iron, cotton velvet 


291% x 36 x 177% inches (74.9 x 91.4 X 45.4 cm) 


Purchased with the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, 
Jr, and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds contributed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley and various donors, 1986-126-1 


STRUCTURE 

The card table has a solid mahogany top and leaf, 
which is hinged to the top. The side rails are attached 
to the front rail with blind dovetails and to the rear 
rail with half-blind dovetails. The top swivels ninety 
degrees on a medial brace in the interior of the rail 
box to open over an upholstered well and on an 
off-center axis (fig. 126). A pivot post (fig. 127) goes 
through the medial brace and is secured with a nut 
from the underside. Ihe medial brace is sliding dove- 
tailed into the front and rear rails and has a red swirl 
mark on it." Two painted braces are sliding dove- 
tailed to the bottom of the front and rear rails. A 
board on the bottom of the interior is nailed to the 
top of the two painted braces (fig. 128). 

The frame is supported by four turned columns 
with horizontal reeding that are tenoned with a 
round tenon into the two bottom braces of the box. 
The columns are also round tenoned to the cross- 
stretcher (fig. 129). The latter has a lap joint onto 
which a wooden finial, with turned base, round tenon, 
and carved top, is secured to the top of the stretcher. 
The stretcher has applied facing glued and nailed to 
the sides on the ends. A quarter-round element is 
nailed to both sides of the legs as a continuation of 
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the painted overlapping-leaf decoration. The saber 
leg is tenoned to the stretcher (fig. 129). Four brass 
casters are screwed to the ends of the saber legs. 

The table in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and another in the collection of the 
Kaufman American Foundation (fig. 130) are simi- 
larly constructed. ‘The only significant difference is 
that the wooden finial on the cross-stretcher of the 
latter has a smaller base and appears to be a replace- 
ment. An earlier paint line is visible and has a diam- 
eter closer to that on the table in the Museum's 
collection, which is believed to be original. This card 
table has a tenon on the bottom of the stretcher that 
is likely a repair. 


DECORATIVE SURFACE 
Red, yellow, and gilded decoration is applied to the 
black painted background. Outlines, shadows, and 
highlights are rendered with transparent and opaque 
reds. [he entire surface was originally varnished. The 
perimeter and edges of the mahogany top are gilded 
and painted; the entire surface is coated with clear 
varnishes. Ihe sequence of layers is the same as that 
discussed in the catalogue introduction: multiple gray 
ground layers were applied overall before the black 
background, and two distinct paint layers are used in 
the red decoration (figs. 96a,b). The gray ground is 
visible in the interior of the case (in the portion that 
is not covered in velvet), as are daubs of red. 
Gilding covers the columns and part of the orna- 
ment on the rails, stretcher, and top. Cross-section 
samples from the columns show that the gilding was 
applied on top of multiple ground layers and a bole 
layer (based on appearance in visible light), indicat- 
ing that it was water gilded. As with the sideboard, 
some elements were burnished while others were 
not. [he remaining gilding evidence shows that the 
horizontal reeding was burnished. Some of the gild- 
ing may have also had a toning or matting layer that 
is no longer present. ‘Ihe remaining gilded decora- 
tion on the table is oil gilded and applied on top of a 
varnish layer (figs. 96a,b). 





The ornamentation is consistent with the rest of 
the set. The gilded decoration on the rails of the card 
table is more bulbous than that on the 1808 side- 
board (cat. 4), although that on the stretcher is more 
similar to the sideboard. Groups of three palmettes 
are on the applied blocks of the stretcher; the center 
palmettes have rounded tops, and the end palmettes 
have angular tops. Groups of three palmettes are also 
on the applied blocks of the sofa and settee, although 
there the decoration is reversed: the center palmettes 
have angular tops, and the ends have rounded tops 
(fig. 93b). Ihe majority of the decoration on both 
card tables is the same; however, the Greek key on 
the proper left side of the table in figure 130 is flipped 
or painted in a reverse direction. ‘This difference may 
be due to its heavily overpainted surface. 


UPHOLSTERY 

The interior of the box is covered in a yellow cotton 
velvet.* Fabric on the unlined portion is nailed to the 
top edge of the rails and stretches across the proper 
left corner. This fabric would probably have served to 
hide the painted interior when the top was swiveled 


(figs. 126, 128). 


SEQUENCE 

Based on examination of paint evidence, the card 
table appears to have been assembled prior to paint- 
ing. The interior of the case is painted, even beneath 
the fabric, although the medial brace that supports 
the top is not painted. This suggests that the brace 
was added after the painting but before the fabric. 
The two medial braces on the bottom edge are 
painted, but the bottom board of the interior is 
not painted. [he area under the finial is not painted. 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

Overall, the card table is structurally sound. Small 
dents and gouges are scattered throughout, and there 
are losses on the edges. Most of the damage seems to 
be associated with wear. [he inside upper edge of the 
rear rail has a break, probably due to the opening of 
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the swivel top and/or its removal. A long, curved 
scratch on the mahogany top was caused by rotating 
the top. ‘The scratch has been filled and touched up. 
The wooden finial has been repaired. Examination of 
the finishes on the base of the finial indicates that it 
is original, as does the paint outline on the stretcher, 
although the top of the finial may be a replacement. 
Removable wood rails, with gilded composition 
ornament, were attached to the bottom edge of the 
front and side rails with screws. 

Prior to the 2010-15 treatment the decorative 
surface was in fair condition, with scattered losses 
throughout. Most of these losses were along the 
edges and are associated with wear or damage. The 





ground layers on the columns were actively flaking. 
In some areas, such as the rings, the original water 
gilding and ground are completely lost. 

Several varnish layers covered the painted and 
gilded decoration and were discolored and uneven 
in many areas. Dirt was trapped between the var- 
nishes, contributing to the darkened appearance. The 
stretcher and legs had a more darkened appearance 
than the rail box. Several layers of overpaint were on 
the columns, including later varnishes, shellac (based 
on appearance in ultraviolet light), and bronze- 
powder paint (based on visual appearance in visible 


and ultraviolet light). 





Fig. 126. Swiveling top of the card table 
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Multiple varnish layers remain on the mahogany 
top. Ihe top has a higher polish and possibly thicker 
accumulation than the inside surface. 

The interior of the card table had a heavy accu- 
mulation of surface dirt. Ihe velvet is discolored and 
fragile, with several tears. 

The table in figure 130 was treated in 1987 by con- 
servators at ACTS, Inc. in Baltimore, prior to exhi- 
bition at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in Federal 
Philadelphia: The Athens of the Western World (July 5- 
September 20, 1987). The overall condition was 
described at the time as fair, with actively flaking 
paint and areas of loss. The surface was consolidated 
and cleaned. ‘The gilded columns were cleaned and 
regilded with bronze leaf and acrylic colors.” 


TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


The card table had minor treatment for the 1987 
exhibition Federal Philadelphia.* 

The surface was the main focus of the 2010-15 
treatment. The goal of cleaning was to remove or 
reduce years of accumulated dirt, varnish, and over- 
paint that were obscuring the decorative surface and 
to visually unite the surface of the card table with the 
rest of the set. As such, the painted surface of the 
card table was cleaned, varnished, and retouched.° 
The columns were cleaned and regilded. ° The brass 
casters were cleaned and varnished.’ The applied 
rails with composition ornament were removed and 
are being stored as components of the object (figs. 131, 


132). 


COMMENTARY 

Engraved prints, design books, furniture price books, 
estate inventories, and newspaper advertisements of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
amply document America’s enthusiastic embrace of 
card playing and use of specially designed tables on 
which to play. Like most cabinetmakers, John Ait- 
ken listed card tables among the basic furniture he 
offered for sale in 1790: “desks, bureaus, book cases, 
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Figs. 127, 128. (left) Detail of pivot post. (right) Interior of the card table 





Fig. 129. X-radiograph of column and leg joint 
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bed steads, tea tables, card ditto, dining ditto, &c. 
finished in the completest and newest taste now pre- 
vailing in this city.”* The inclusion of a pair of card 
tables in the Walns’ order for drawing room furniture 
in 1808 is not a surprise: the eighteenth-century 
parlor as a place of leisure had yielded to a drawing 
room (or rooms) more narrowly devoted to enter- 
taining and the display of refinements and choreo- 
graphed amusements, with card playing remaining 
a central activity—one at which genteel men as well 
as ladies could display their prowess. The Chinese 
invented card playing, and it spread across Europe 
during the earliest decades of trade with China— 
later traders such as William Waln and his partners 
imported Chinese decks of cards and elegant accoutre- 
ments as part of Philadelphia's lucrative China trade. 

The Walns’ admiration of the neoclassical style 


then being made and promoted in Paris through 





Napoleon's program for the dissemination of French 
culture and art can be seen in the sharp profile of 
the table and its cross-stretcher, also an element 
of Chinese design. By the time the furniture was 
made in 1808, Charles Percier and Pierre Francois 
Léonard Fontaine had published plates serially from 
their Recueil de décorations intérieures (1801), and 
Pierre de la Mésangére had published nearly three 
hundred plates of his Collection de meubles et objets de 
gout (1802). Both projects strongly influenced Latrobe’s 
design. ‘The rectilinear supporting box overhung by a 
thick top and leaf is a hallmark of French designers’ 
angular interpretation of neoclassicism. The origi- 
nality of Latrobe’s design is seen in the undercar- 
riage of the table: four gilded ring- (or reed-) turned 
posts—simplified versions of the columns on the 
1808 sideboard—trest on a broad and open cross- 
stretcher base punctuated by a carved and gilded 
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three-leaf spray of acanthus. The sculptural quality of 
the cross-stretcher’s finial is contrasted with the 
abstracted acanthus finial painted along the stretch- 
ers and front and rear rails. The table is supported by 
splay, or saber, legs that emanate from large blocks 
beneath the turned supports. The shape and angle of 
the splay legs relate to the legs on not only the sofa 
(cat. 2) and settee (fig. 119), but also the klismos 
chairs (cat. 1). Ihe shapes formed by the curves, the 
X form, the horizontal reeds mimicking fasces, and 
the rectilinear table top are united by the familiar 
decorative program of anthemia and palmettes set 
on a black background and framed by a red border 
and yellow stripes with Greek-key decoration in red 
on the end rails. The spear-like crenulation decorat- 
ing the border of the table leaf marks a departure 
from the ornament. In a way that is similar to contem- 
porary textile design, George Bridport experimented 
with combining styles—strong lines, bundled fasces, 
classical anthemia, and palmettes on both straight 
rails and shaped legs, and a subtle yet surprising 
edging that referenced his expertise in other artistic 
styles, in this case, Gothic, as seen on the decoration 
of playing cards themselves. Altogether, the profu- 
sion of gold gives the table a glittering effect. 

While construction and painted decoration is 
consistent across the forms, the card table is not men- 
tioned in Latrobe's correspondence; although John 
Aitken cannot be documented as the maker—as he 
can for the chairs and the 1808 sideboard—related 
woods, similar joints, and analogous construction 
methods form a strong case for attribution to him. 

Bridport’s method of laying out the designs is 
most evident on the Museum's table, where pounce 
marks outline the shape of a palmette on the block, 
above the foot. Ihe marks bear witness to the free- 
hand painted technique that he and his assistants 
used on this table and the other furniture (fig. 94). 
Bridport also used the decorative program to super- 
sede the orientation of the table dictated by its 
assembly. While the construction of the tables’ rails 
suggests a front and back by using blind dovetails at 
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Fig. 130. Card Table. Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe. Decorated by George Bridport. 
Philadelphia, 1808. Mahogany, tulip poplar, white pine, brass, gilded and painted decoration, iron, 
cotton velvet, 29% x 36 x 17% inches (74.9 x 91.4 x 45.4 cm). Kaufman Americana Foundation, 


George M. and Linda H. Kaufman 


the front corners as opposed to the exposed pins 
(half-blind) on the rear rail, Bridport decorated the 
front and rear rails uniformly. By giving no hierarchy 
to either side, the open table placed in the middle of 
the room and set for a card game gave the appear- 
ance of a center table—and it may even have func- 
tioned as one. [his feature was not seen on most 
swivel-top card tables, which were often called circu- 
lar tables in contemporary sources. 

In contrast to earlier card tables with swinging 
legs, flaps, or draws to support the hinged leaf, the 
advantage of a swivel top was that the table’s support 
and legs were stationary and it could function more 
readily than earlier tables, as a center table. Indeed, 
the Walns’ two card tables represent an early incor- 
poration of the swivel mechanism as a means to turn 





the top and leaf 90 degrees on an off-center axis, and 
then to open the leaf from the top to produce a 
36-inch-square playing surface without the use of a 
fly-leg.’ The swivel is made of a pintle attached to a 
plate that is screwed to the top and allows the latter 
to rotate horizontally (fig. 127). It is a simple joint 
with numerous centuries-old applications in furni- 
ture (such as a swivel chair) and architecture—espe- 
cially in continental Europe and, by extension, 
Pennsylvania German communities—as well as in 
shipbuilding.’® English and French designs and fur- 
niture available to the Walns and Latrobe would also 
have boasted the application of a swivel mechanism 
to furniture such as swivel chairs—especially since 
the furniture was designed by an architect whose 
correspondence and drawings document how closely 
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Fig. 131. Cat. 3 before treatment 


he engaged in engineering details (see figs. 89, go). 
Both in New York (where the Walns and Latrobe 
met in August 1808 to design the furniture; see page 
53) and in Philadelphia, European immigrants, 
European furniture, and European-trained furniture 
makers would have easily adopted this basic swivel 
mechanism to facilitate movement in furniture, 
including table tops. Swivels had been applied to 
furniture prior to the Walns’ commission, and the 
popularity of swivel-top tables in New York and 
Philadelphia by 1810 has led many to credit French 


examples in those cities, which supported large 
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Fig. 132. Cat. 3 after treatment 


French communities that facilitated the adoption of 
this basic pintle joint to tables.” 

Stored along the walls of the drawing rooms, but 
open in full glory and surrounded by the leggy chairs 
during card parties, the Walns’ pair of card tables 
amply suited their needs. ‘The novelty of the design 
lay in the comfort afforded the couple and their 
guests by the cross-stretcher design, which did not 
interfere with feet, knees, and legs. The thick mahog- 
any top and leaf, generously covered with varnishes, 
provided a brilliant surface on which to play cards. 





Provenance: William Waln (1775-1826) and Mary Wilcocks Waln 
(1782-1841); sale by auction, Thomas Passmore & Co., November 7, 
1821; probably purchased by Jacques Marie Roset (1765-1851) or his 
son John Roset (1794-1870) of Philadelphia; John’s daughter Sarah 
Emily Rozet Smith (1830-1903); her daughter Mary Rozet Smith 
(1868-1933); her brother Francis Drexel Smith (1874-1956); his wife 
Edith Farnsworth Smith (1870-1958); estate sale, Ross Auction 
House, Colorado Springs, Colorado; purchased by Robert Mitch- 
ell;2 purchased by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1986. 

Exhibited: Federal Philadelphia: The Athens of the Western World, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, July 5-September 20, 1987, pp. 90-93. 
Published: Jack L. Lindsey, “An Early Latrobe Furniture Commis- 
sion,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 139, no. 1 (January 1991), pp. 208- 
19; Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of 
Philadelphia: A Reappraisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169, no. 5 


(May 2006), pp. 134-45. 
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4. SIDEBOARD, 
OR CONSOLE TABLE 


Made in Philadelphia, 1808 


Designed by Benjamin Henry Latrobe (American, born 
England, 1764-1820) 
Made by John Aitken (American, born Scotland, c. 1760/65- 


1839), with rear panel framed by Thomas Wetherill 
(American, c. 1765-1824) 


Painted and gilded by George Bridport (American, born 
England, 1783-1819) 


Tulip poplar, a conifer (probably pine), gilded and painted 
decoration, gilded metal rosettes, later mirror, cotton velvet 


41% x 65% x 23¥2 inches (104.8 x 166.4 x 59.7 cm) 


Inscribed: Thos Wetherill (on inside of proper-left backing 
board); 49% x 29 (in crayon, on outside of proper-right 
backing board); A (in paint, on inside of back rail) 


Purchased with the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, 
Jr, and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds contributed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley and various donors, 1986-126-3 


STRUCTURE 
The top is composed of a 1-inch board with the grain 
running from end to end. Underneath, five cleats are 
glued and screwed both longitudinally and across the 
grain. [he total depth of the top, 2% inches, is built up 
by the top and frame underneath. ‘The front cleat is 
miter joined to the sides, but the back and center are 
butt joined. The top is screwed to the base from pocket 
holes in the rails. The underside of the top is painted, 
as are the column blocks, but the insides of the rails 
are not, suggesting that the top was painted before 
being attached to the base. The letter 4 is painted on 
the inside of the back rail in what visually appears to 
be the same paint as that on the underside of the top 
(fig. 70). This letter may also have been painted before 
the top was attached. The meaning of the letter 7 is 
unclear, although it may reference the sideboard’s 
manufacture in John Aitken’s shop. 

The front and side rails are tenoned into the top 
blocks of the columns, and the back rail is tenoned 
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into the side rails with three stub tenons at the back 
and two at the front. The columns and top blocks are 
a single piece of wood. [he columns are turned and 
carved. Each column is attached to the base with a 
screw. Four metal rosettes are nailed inside circular 
recesses in the fronts and sides of the column blocks. 
‘The rosettes are cast lead with small amounts of cop- 
per and tin present.’ 

The back of the sideboard is constructed as a 
frame for the mirror, and is screwed to the top back 
rail and base. It is made of a conifer, probably pine, 
while the rest of the sideboard appears to be tulip 
poplar. A notch is cut in the base to accommodate the 
frame. Each of the stiles of the frame has two tenons 
that go through the top rail of the frame. It is assumed 
that the stiles are attached to the bottom rail in the 
same way. On the front of the stiles are two pilasters 
of gilded molded plaster, glued and nailed. ‘Two 
vertical-grain panels made of three boards each create 
the backing boards on the mirror. 

On the base the side rails are attached to the 
rear rail with half lap through dovetail joints and 
joined to the front rail with miter-cut dovetails. 
A medial brace is tenoned to the front and rear rails. 
The top panel of the base is attached to the frame 
with glue blocks. The back of the base is painted, 
suggesting that it was painted before the back mirror 
frame was attached. 


DECORATIVE SURFACE 

‘The top and base of the sideboard are painted to imi- 
tate marble. Cross-section samples reveal multiple 
layers that make up the marbling, including multiple 
ground layers (a small amount of white, followed by 
light gray, and then darker gray), a white base layer, 
and various layers that constitute the veining. Pig- 
ments identified in the painted marbling are consis- 
tent with those identified elsewhere, including lead 
white, iron earth/oxide, and a lead oxide yellow 
(likely litharge). In addition, Prussian blue was used 
for the blue veining. The paint for the veining layer is 
thinly applied and has visual characteristics of a 





water-based binder; however, materials characteriza- 
tion of the binder revealed that it was oil based.” 

It is not clear if the surface was in imitation of a 
white or yellow marble. An area of unvarnished orig- 
inal surface on the underside of the top shows the 
white base with blue, green, orange, red, brown, and 
black veining (fig. 135). However, the surface would 
originally have been varnished, affecting the finished 
appearance of the marble (fig. 136). Although no col- 
orants were found in the varnish as part of this study, 
it is possible that the varnish was always intended to 
impart a yellowed tone to the final appearance in 
imitation of a type of sienna or brocatelle.* Alterna- 
tively, the surface may not represent any specific 
stone or a traditional painted “marble.” However, it 
is likely that Latrobe designated a reference for 
his design as his correspondence shows him to be 
knowledgeable and opinionated about materials, 
including stone.* 

The black, red, yellow, and gilded decorative sur- 
faces on the rails are consistent with the rest of the 
set. However, all of the chairs (cat. 1) and the card 
table (cat. 3) have Greek key on the sides, while this 
sideboard does not. The decoration on the sideboard 
also includes leaves with serrated edges that are not 
found on the chairs, card table, or sofa (cat. 2). These 
differences may represent a decorative language or 
hierarchy within the suite. They also prove that the 
majority of the decoration was executed freehand 
and possibly by multiple hands. 

The front columns, pilasters, and inner edge of 
the mirror frame are gilded. [he columns are water 
gilded, with the gold leaf applied on top of multiple 
ground and bole layers.’ The gilding on the leaves is 
in alternating rows of matte and burnished, while 
the center rings are all burnished. Some of these 
areas may also have had a toning or matting layer, 
although none of the original surface is now visible. 
The inner edge of the mirror frame is also water 
gilded. The gilded decoration on the rails is oil gilded; 
most likely the designs were painted with an oil/resin 
size (it is unclear if the size was colored), and the gold 
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leaf was subsequently applied on top (figs. 96a,b).° 
The plaster pilasters were oil gilded. The metal 
rosettes were probably also oil gilded. 


UPHOLSTERY 

A piece of cotton velvet is set behind the rosettes in 
the four recesses.’ The fabric is gold cut velvet, similar 
to that in the interior of the card table (cat. 3). 


SEQUENCE 

The sideboard was likely assembled and reassembled 
several times as part of the construction and orna- 
mentation processes. [he area under the gilded col- 
umns and plaster pilasters is painted and varnished, 
suggesting that the base was painted and varnished 
before being assembled (fig. 136). However, areas of 


marbling on the underside of the top where it rests 
on the rails are unvarnished (fig. 135), suggesting that 
the top was painted before assembly and then 
varnished. 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

The sideboard had multiple campaigns of restoration, 
although it is remarkably intact. Both the top and bot- 
tom boards split and were reinforced with battens, and 
there are dents and gouges in the wood scattered 
throughout. The mirror has a crack (approximately 
3 inches long) in the proper left corner and losses in 
the silvering. However, the mirror is likely a later 


addition, which is to be expected given the fragility of 
that element and the fact that the furniture was moved 
as early as 1821, when the Waln’s furnishings were auc- 





Fig. 134. The 1808 sideboard after treatment 





Fig. 135. Unvarnished marbleized surface on underside of top 
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Fig. 136. Protected original varnish area on base 


tioned (see page 63).° The velvet behind the rosettes is 
considerably darkened due to degradation of the fab- 
ric and darkening of the later coatings. Wood mold- 
ings, with gilded composition ornament, were screwed 
four times to the bottom edge of the front rails and 
two times to the side rails. 

Prior to the 2010-15 treatment the decorative 
surfaces were in fair condition, with scattered losses 
throughout, especially along the edges, which are 
associated with wear or damage. ‘lhe splits on the 
bottom and top boards were filled and heavily over- 
painted. Two areas of damage on the top boards 
measure 5'4 square inches and are probably associ- 
ated with something that was placed on the surface 
for a long period of time. 

Several dark and discolored varnish layers 
obscured much of the decorative surface.” All of the 
gilded surfaces, except perhaps that on the inner 
edge of the mirror frame, had losses and later coat- 
ings, including bronze overpaint, multiple varnish 
layers, and possibly shellac.*? However, much of the 
original gilding was still intact underneath except for 
the center bundle of rings, where all the layers, 
including gilding and ground, were gone. 


TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


The sideboard had minor treatment, including sur- 
face cleaning, when it entered the collection in 
1986." In 2006 the backing boards were removed 
and repairs were made, including the addition of six 
glue blocks at the top and bottom of the mirror 
frame to support the mirror.’* As discussed in the 
catalogue introduction, the objective of the 2010-15 
treatment was to bring the set closer to Latrobe’s 
original vision. For the sideboard the treatment of 
the surface was the main focus, with the goal of 
cleaning to remove or reduce years of accumulated 
dirt, varnish, and overpaint that were obscuring the 
decorative surface. Because of the nature of the 
painted marble and the extensive number of later lay- 
ers, the sideboard received the most complex and 
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time-consuming treatment of all the objects. The 
painted surface was cleaned, varnished, and retouched 
(figs. 137a,b).*° Retouching areas of damage visually 
reintegrated the pattern and restored the original 
painted illusion of marble.“* The columns were 
cleaned and regilded.” The applied rails with com- 
position ornament were removed and are being 
stored as components of the object (figs. 133, 134). 


COMMENTARY 

Boldly rectilinear and with a distinctly table-like 
presence, the design of the Walns’ sideboard lacks 
familiar storage cabinets (cellarets or pedestals), 
which has long led to its identification as a pier table. 
However, its length of nearly 5% feet, a full-width 
and full-depth plinth resting directly on the ground, 
and its use in the Walns’ easternmost drawing room 
(which Latrobe consistently referred to as a dining 
room) support its more accurate identification as a 
sideboard or, in French, a console.*° The London fur- 
niture maker and designer George Hepplewhite 
described a sideboard as often being made to fit a 
niche and customarily 5%2 to 7 feet wide, at least 
36 inches high, and 28 to 32 inches deep—almost 
exactly the measurements of this sideboard, or con- 
sole table. Latrobe specifically designated a side- 
board when he wrote to the Walns on August 21, 
1808, that “the drawing of the sideboard goes to Aik- 
en’s [sic] tomorrow morning,” thus sealing the iden- 
tity of the maker of the Walns’ furniture.*” 

Four days later, on August 25, 1808, Latrobe wrote 
that he would see the sideboard at John Aitken’s 
shop: while the sideboard certainly took more than 
four days to complete, Aitken likely presented 
Latrobe with a framed-up model following the 
drawing Latrobe had given him: the dynamic finish- 
ing touches of the paint, columns, and plasterwork 
would have awaited the talents of George Bridport 
and others to turn, carve, mold, paint, and gild. 
While it is not known where the furniture was 
upholstered and painted, all could have taken place in 
Aitken’s sophisticated and large shop (see page 70)."® 
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Figs. 137a,b. Base of cat. 4 before (top) and after (bottom) treatment 


He employed numerous journeymen and, when 
advantageous, engaged specialists such as Thomas 
Wetherill, the Philadelphia house carpenter who 
signed the inside face of one of the backboards of the 
mirror that he framed in pine, the only use of that 
wood on the set.”” 

By 1808 marble, here replicated in wood painted 
to mimic colorfully veined slabs, was familiar as a top 
surface on elegant sideboards with a particularly 
classical flavor, especially French and Italian console 
tables that are closely related to the Walns’ sideboard: 
in 1793 the Philadelphia merchant Joseph Mussi 
advertised for sale “Side Boards, containing a large 
collection of curious marbles, and lava, from the [sic] 
Vesuvius.””° Even earlier, the tradition of presenting 





a prized piece of marble on a sideboard table was 
practiced in Philadelphia, such as on an example 
with a dynamically carved frame and a lion’s mask at 
the center of the front rail (fig. 138), and as noted in 
the price book of 1772, where such tables are described 
as “Frames for Marble Slabs,” thus giving emphasis 
to the marble, not the table or frame.*’ Indeed, 
Latrobe designed similar sideboards for the Wash- 
ington, D.C., residence of John Tayloe (fig. 44). 

The sideboard’s top and bottom boards are sepa- 
rated by robust carved and gilded columnar supports 
at the front and pilasters at the rear. [he form relates 
closely to French console tables such as those illus- 
trated in Charles Percier and Pierre Francois 


Léonard Fontaine’s Recueil de décorations intérieures 
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Fig. 138. Sideboard Table. Made in Philadelphia. Carving attributed to Martin Jugiez (American, active 1762—-died 1815). 
Mahogany, white oak, Siena marble top, 341% x 66 x 30% inches (87.6 x 167.6 x 77.5 cm), marble top: 174 x 65% x 
30% inches (4.4 x 165.7 x 76.8 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with the J. Stogdell Stokes Fund and the 


John D. Mcllhenny Fund, 1953-28-1a,b 


(Paris, 1801). More specifically, the Walns’ sideboard 
table is in the style of one commissioned by the cel- 
ebrated French general Jean-Victor-Marie Moreau 
(1763-1813), who with his wife, Louise-Alexandrine- 
Eugénie Hulot (1781-1821), were exiled from France 
by Napoleon Bonaparte and first arrived in Philadel- 
phia in 1805 aboard the New-York. Their association 
(and infamous disassociation) with the emperor 
earned them celebrity status in the United States, 
where democratic Americans were, ironically, 
obsessed with European “royalty,” even if the royal 
titles were first generation and self-styled. For Phil- 
adelphians already enamored of French style and 


manners, the Moreaus were a sensation: Mme 
Moreau’s clothing, jewelry, and talents, such as her 
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musical prowess, were much discussed in drawing 
rooms.” By 1809 General and Mme Moreau had 
sauntered up and down the East Coast and to New 
Orleans, from drawing room to drawing room: in 
Washington the general was recognized at the Mad- 
isons President’s House as one of “Napoleon's ablest 
officers,” and he discussed strategy and tactics with 
an American military officer (already fearful of an 
invading Britain); Mme Moreau was described as 
“an incessant talker” who dominated her husband 
and “shocked Americans by dancing and playing 
cards on Sunday.””° 

The Moreaus’ residence in Philadelphia and the 
similarity between their long console tables—often 
called consoles desserts—and the Walns’ sideboard 





open up the possibility that the Walns knew Mme 
Moreau, and that perhaps it was she who recom- 
mended the overtly French interpretation of classi- 


cism that is an undercurrent in all of the Walns’ 


furniture. (So haute was the Moreaus taste that, after 
their exile, Napoleon and Josephine Bonaparte pur- 
chased their furniture for Fontainebleau, where it 
still resides.) The general’s study in Paris had included 
a 60-inch mahogany console table with a mirror 
back panel, patinated brass rosettes above the col- 
umns, and, as on the Walns’ chairs, opposing fantas- 
tic animals with rinceau tails on the front rail. In the 
Moreaus’ grand salon, a 66-inch-long console table 
combined more of the same designs on the patinated 
brass mounts and a gilt-framed mirror.” A signifi- 
cant difference between the furniture of the Walns 
and the Moreaus is the absence of caryatid supports 
on the pieces owned by the Philadelphia couple. It is 
notable that the Walns’ furniture completely omits 
human figural references; perhaps the Walns or 
Latrobe wished to add a human element to their 
social theater through the presence of their guests, 
who may have evoked in three dimensions the 
painted scenes on the walls depicting episodes from 
the I/iad and Odyssey (see page 50). (Ihe Walns 
acquired pier tables with mermaid figures after 1815; 
see page 63.) In France Mme Moreau’s bed, work- 
table, and stand were included in designs published 
by Percier and Fontaine in 1798 and later appeared in 
the compiled Recueil of 1801. In America Mme 
Moreau promoted the work of Charles Honoré 
Lannuier (American, born France, 1779-1819), for 
whom she even acquired a mortgage. While the evi- 
dence is circumstantial until a document proving 
the relationship surfaces, the unique timing and the 
affinities between the Moreaus’ furniture and the 
Walns’ conspicuously French accent to their set make 
a clear argument connecting them. 

The Walns’ sideboard anticipates elements often 
found on pier tables made later in the nineteenth 
century, including a framed mirror at the back. 
Latrobe harbored quirky rules of room arrangement, 
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such as an injunction against flanking a fireplace 
with windows because the latter would distract from 
and compete with the centrality of the fireplace and 
its light-emitting power. With the kitchen to the 
east of the house—as suggested by surveys (see 
appendix A) and reconstructions of the house and its 
floor plan (figs. 32, 33) Latrobe may have omitted a 
window on the east wall to prevent the Walns and 
their guests from seeing the kitchen workspace or 
its staff. Thus, Latrobe designed the sideboard to fit 
where the window would have been, allowing it to 
dominate the east wall (fig. 32). Not only would this 
arrangement permit staff to stock it with food and 
equipage, but the mirror underneath served to radi- 
ate light and expand the depth of the wall at a point 
where one might expect a window. When the room 
was not being used for dining or serving food during 
an entertainment, the sideboard may have held lights 
or, as [Thomas Hope illustrated on a similar sideboard 
or console, ornaments and a clock at the center.”° 
The rear pilasters of the sideboard are molded 
plaster (possibly made by Latrobe’s favored plasterer, 
William Thackera)*® in a repeating pattern of inter- 
woven cornucopias from a design by Charles Heath- 
cote Tatham, “From a Fragment at Albani near 
Rome.” The pilasters also recall the base of a column 
from “The Choragic Monument of Lysicates,” in 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett’s The Antiquities of 
Athens (London, 1762), a source that Latrobe refer- 
enced by name.’’ The design of the bold front col- 
umns combines two sources. The overlapping leaf 
pattern is found on the gathered bundles of leaves on 
the volute column also illustrated by Stuart and 
Revett (fig. 45a). Ihe same pattern appears on a 
bracket support illustrated by Tatham as an “Antique 
Console of white marble from the Collection in the 
Museum in the Vatican” (see also fig. 139).7° The hor- 
izontal bands are found in Tatham’s drawings of the 
bound fasces at the Palazzo Massimo, and the col- 
umn capitals derive from Stuart and Revett’s draw- 
ings of bundled palms as volutes. The acanthus leaves 
at the column bases derive from ‘lTatham’s illustration 
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Fig. 139. Stool. Designed by Charles Heathcote Tatham (British, 
1772-1842), probably made by Marsh & Tatham, England, 1800. 
Beechwood, painted to imitate marble, W. 24% inches (62.2 cm). 
Victoria & Albert Museum, London. Purchased with the assis- 
tance of the Brigadier Clark Fund through the Art Fund, W.2-1975 


of “the grand Barberini Candelabrum at the Vati- 
can’; the acanthus foliage actively spills outward, 
producing a surprising effect, creating the impres- 
sion that the gilded columns and the (painted) mar- 
ble slab they support have the actual weight of the 
materials they mimic. Exactly who designed the col- 
umns—Latrobe, Aitken, Bridport, or an as-yet 
unknown turner or carver—has not come to light. 
The columns are unrivaled in modern Western fur- 
niture for their originality, with only the painted, 
smooth-surfaced columns of a much smaller pier 
table made in Baltimore for merchant Alexander 
Brown in 1819 even approaching them (fig. 85). How- 
ever, the close similarity between the Walns’ side- 
board and Brown's pier table raises the question of 
whether Latrobe or Bridport, or both, participated in 
the design and execution of the pier table, since both 
men completed commissions in Baltimore. 

This sideboard may have been displaced in the 
Walns’ house by the pedestal-end sideboard ordered 
in 1811 (cat. 5), which offered storage and, built into 
the niche, certainly remained in the Walns’ house 





until at least 1846, when it was listed in the estate 
inventory of William Swaim, who had purchased the 
property.”” Precisely where the 1808 sideboard was 
placed after 1811 is not known. It could have fit along 
walls flanking the windows in one of the drawing 
rooms or on the wall between the two rooms, but in 
either case it would no longer have been a focus. 
The triumph of the sideboard’s design is under- 
scored by its individual elements: the marbled sur- 
faces combining pink, green, blue, and white in a 
wild but realistic manner; the interplay of matte and 
burnished gilded surfaces not only on the individual 
leaves of the capitals and shafts of the columns, but 
also above the columns on the matte cotton-velvet 
backing and the burnished gilded rosette; the detailed 
plaster molding of the pilasters framing the mirror 
back; and the stylized classical motifs on the gilded 
painted rails that mimic patinated brass mounts. [he 
arrangement of these decorative schemes produces 
an elegant but not overwhelming presence, belying 


the sideboard’s formidable width. 


Provenance: William Waln (1775-1826) and Mary Wilcocks Waln 
(1782-1841); sale by auction, Thomas Passmore & Co., November 7, 
1821; probably purchased by Jacques Marie Roset (1765-1851) or his 
son John Roset (1794-1870) of Philadelphia; John’s daughter Sarah 
Emily Rozet Smith (1830-1903); her daughter Mary Rozet Smith 
(1868-1933); her brother Francis Drexel Smith (1874-1956); his wife 
Edith Farnsworth Smith (1870-1958); estate sale, Ross Auction 
House, Colorado Springs, Colorado; purchased by Robert Mitch- 
ell;3° purchased by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1986. 
Exhibited: Federal Philadelphia:, The Athens of the Western World, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, July 5-September 20, 1987, pp. 90-93. 
Published: Jack L. Lindsey, “An Early Latrobe Furniture Commis- 
sion,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 139, no. 1 (January 1991), pp. 208- 
19; Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of 
Philadelphia: A Reappraisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169, no. 5 
(May 2006), pp. 134-45. 
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5. SIDEBOARD AND PANEL 


Made in Philadelphia, 1811 
Designed by George Bridport (American, born England, 
1783-1819) 


Made by George. G. Wright (American, 1780-1853) in the 
shop of Joseph B. Barry (American, born Ireland, 1757-1838) 


Painting and gilding attributed to George Bridport 
Wood (unidentified conifer), gilded and painted decoration 


2097/8 x 72% x 22° inches (74.6 x 184.2 x 57.5 cm); 
panel: 196 x 43 x1 inches (48.7 x 109.2 x 2.5 cm) 


Inscribed: Made for Mr. W. Waln Corner of Seventh and Chestnut 
Streets by order / of Mr. G. Bridport, By Geo. G. Wright Whilst 
Foreman for Mr. J. B. Barry & Son/ No 134 South Second Street 
October 18th 1811 one thousand eight hundred / and eleven 

(in graphite, behind arch) 


Gift of the Associate Committee of Women, 1913-49a 
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STRUCTURE 

The sideboard is crudely constructed using mostly 
glue and nails. The lack of stronger joints supports 
the theory that the sideboard was an architectural 
feature set into the woodwork of a room. ‘The inte- 
rior architectural woodwork on which the sideboard 
was set would have strengthened what are inherently 
weak joints. 

The top is comprised of two butt-joined boards 
and is attached to the cabinet sides with sliding 
dovetails. [hese are the only complex joints found in 
the piece. Beneath the top are applied moldings that 
are nailed to the case. 

‘The frieze and bottom rails around the cabinet 
doors are coopered (fig. 140) The doors are also coo- 


pered, with batons nailed to the top and bottom. 
Inside, the top and bottom of the cabinets are set 
into dados in the sides and nailed to the arch and 
bottom. A shelf in the center of each of the doors is 
attached with nails, which are not visible through the 
paint layer but can be detected with a magnet. 

A strip is nailed to the cabinet sides. ‘The arch is 
nailed to the strip. The grain of the arch runs perpen- 
dicular to that of the nailing strip. 

A soffit is attached to the inside edge of the arch. 
The soffit is rabbeted and set into a rabbet at the 
edge of the arch. The soffit has a rabbet on its interior 
edge. The associated panel was displayed in the aper- 
ture of the arch, but there is not a rabbet or dado in 
the panel to accommodate the sofht, suggesting that 
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this was not its original location. The panel has a 
groove at its bottom edge and four screws entering 
from the back. No extant area of the sideboard cor- 
responds to the methods of attachment on the panel. 


DECORATIVE SURFACE 

The sideboard and panel (fig. 142) are fancifully 
painted to imitate two different materials. Ihe over- 
riding decoration may be in imitation of a wood such 
as curly maple or satin wood, or of a marble. ‘The 
other decoration is likely intended to suggest a 
white marble with blue-black veining.* Gilded dec- 
oration, with transparent red shadowing, is painted 
on top of the marbling and graining. The rounded 
ends of the sideboard are painted to imitate fluted or 
reeded columns. 

Previous analysis of the decorative layers found 
that the ground is composed of lead white and cal- 
cite. A lead white—based paint is applied on top of 
the ground. The red decoration is composed of natu- 
ral resin colored with red iron earth. The marbling 
was found to contain the pigments bone black and 
Prussian blue.” 


CONDITION, INCLUDING LATER RESTORATIONS 

Overall, the sideboard is in poor condition. The panel 
is in good condition. ‘The object now exists as an 
architectural fragment, and as such is missing associ- 
ated elements. For example, the height of the side- 
board suggests that a missing plinth of some sort was 
placed beneath it. In addition, although the associ- 
ated panel appears to be from the same room (based 
on visual observation of its decorative surface), it 
does not appear that it was originally situated in the 
aperture of the arch, and thus the context of the 
associated panel is unknown. No extant elements of 
the sideboard that have joinery correspond to the 
rabbet on the inside edge of the soffit, although there 
may have been a panel similar to the one previously 
displayed in the aperture. This sideboard form gener- 
ally has associated architectural components above 
it, such as a looking glass. Witness marks and unex- 
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plained features on the top suggest that this once 
may have been the case. 

Early twentieth-century photographs of the side- 
board displayed in Memorial Hall, the original loca- 
tion of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, show parts of 
a bottom rail that are no longer with the sideboard 
(fig. 83).° Most of the moldings are missing beneath 
the top on both sides of the case, although some of 
them are detached and were stored in the cabinets. The 
soffit on the inside edge of the arch has portions that 
are loose, and others portions are missing on both 
sides. Ihe loose elements, once bent to match the 
curve of the arch, are now straight. One section of 
the soffit is completely detached. 

The cross-grain construction of the arch and 
nailing strip has led to compression-set shrinkage 
and cracking of the arch on each side. The crack on 
the proper right is approximately 13 inches from the 
bottom, and the crack on the proper left is approxi- 
mately 8 inches from the bottom. 

Prior to treatment in 2009, the painted surface 
was in poor condition. ‘The paint and ground layers 
were actively flaking and tenting. Losses appear 
throughout, with a majority of the losses concen- 
trated on the top of the fluted columns and on the 
bottom frieze. ‘The top is also heavily abraded. ‘Two 
large gouges on the columns are presumably the 
result of the doors rubbing against something as they 
opened, although it is unclear exactly what caused 
the damage. Much of this damage was covered over 
with a paint that discolored and appeared dark 
brown. In addition to the brown overpaint, there is a 
gray paint splattered all over the proper right side 
and more thickly along the bottom edge. 

The surface on the proper right side of the rounded 
end is darkened from what appears to be water dam- 
age. Based on examination of early photographs of 
the sideboard on display, some of this damage unfor- 
tunately appears to have happened since the side- 
board entered the Museum’s collection in 1913. 

The varnish has yellowed overall, and a heavy 


grime layer remains on the surfaces. 





TREATMENT HISTORY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


An examination of the sideboard, including analysis 
of the paint materials, began in 2005, although no 
treatment was undertaken at that time. 

The sideboard was treated in 2009-10, including 
selective overpaint removal and consolidation. Given 
the extent of the necessary treatment, it was not 
completed in that campaign but was resumed in 2016 
in preparation for the exhibition Classical Splendor: 
Painted Furniture for a Grand Philadelphia House 
(September 3, 2016—January 1, 2017). 


COMMENTARY 
The kidney-shaped sideboard, together with a panel 
painted to match, a large mirror, and two pedestal 
lamps with figures, entered the Museum's collection 
in 1913, catalogued as furnishings imported from 
England and acquired by Dr. William Swaim (1781- 
1846), the inventor of “Swaim’s Panacea.” Swaim had 
purchased the house of William and Mary Waln on 
the southeast corner of Chestnut and Seventh streets 
following the Walns’ bankruptcy in 1821 and sold his 
patented rheumatism elixir and operated bathhouses 
from offices in the rear, or south side, at 113 South 
Seventh Street (at the corner of George Street). 
Over the course of ninety years, the unusual side- 
board ensemble was first misunderstood and then 
completely dismissed as a shoddy relic. The discovery 
in August 2004 of the inscription (fig. 141) identified 
the sideboard’s makers and decorator and changed 
not only the piece’s significance, but also led to 
greater understanding of the progression of the 
Walns’ house and the natural tendency for fashion- 
able Philadelphians to update even recently commis- 
sioned furniture and furnishings to satisfy a need or to 
demonstrate their knowledge of the latest fashions.* 
Correspondence between William Waln and 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe in late May 1811 confirms 
that the Walns, enjoying the period after the birth of 
their third child, Nicholas (1810-1820), on December 
15, 1810, had decided to refurbish the house (see page 
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Fig. 140. The 1811 sideboard shown with open doors 


g5). Lheir interest in updating the interiors appears to 
have coincided with Latrobe’s own renewed focus on 
Greek art produced as a democratic output and as the 
apogee of classicism. On May 8, 1811, the first anni- 
versary of the Society of Artists in Philadelphia, 
Latrobe delivered an oration in which he famously 
summarized the history of Western art while pro- 
claiming that “the most splendid era, which the arts 
have ever witnessed, was perhaps the administration 
of Pericles at Athens . . . Greece, indeed, at last lost 
her freedom; she lost it when she lost her virtue; she 
lost it when she prostituted the fine arts to the grati- 
fication of vice.” He expressed the hope, moreover, 
that “the days of Greece may be revived in the woods 
of America, and Philadelphia become the Athens of 
the Western World.”® George Bridport, an active 
member of the Society of Artists, and William Waln, 
a patron of Bridport’s and owner of the residence 
Latrobe designated as a “rational” design,’ were both 
likely in attendance. Such a call to arms for the pro- 
motion of a future rebirth of the Greek arts may have 
inspired the commission for the sideboard, which, in 
contrast to the Walns’ 1808 furniture, lacks references 
to the ornament of Roman art and architecture. 
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It was at this same moment that Bridport estab- 
lished himself in Philadelphia, where he lived for the 
remainder of his life, eventually settling in an apart- 
ment catty-corner from the Walns’ house. Based on 
the inscription, the sideboard was designed by Brid- 
port and made in the shop of Joseph B. Barry in 
October 1811 by George G. Wright, a cabinetmaker 
who had trained in John Aitken’s shop and was serv- 
ing as Barry’s foreman. Cutaways at the back of the 
side elements, the unfinished baseboards (which 
were probably contiguous with the architectural 
moldings around the room), and the abnormally low 
height of the top suggest that the piece was built into 
a niche, and thus set onto baseboards that would 
raise its surface and make it suitable for use as a 
sideboard. 

The rounded ends are painted to imitate fluted 
marble columns, displaying the marmoreal phase of 
classicism that followed the severe, Etruscan style of 
the Walns’ 1808 furniture. The coopered, rounded 
doors are secured with locks but open to reveal a 
shelf on the door and a cylindrical interior. In form— 
and perhaps use—the rounded ends look like pedes- 
tals of the type used as pot cupboards, glass washers, 


or plate warmers in the best British houses of the 
time, such as Osterley Park House near London.* 
Like the Walns’ 1808 painted furniture, the gold- 
painted decoration suggests gilded metal mounts, 
but the painting was executed much more coarsely 
on the sideboard with less finesse, detail, and preci- 
sion. Ihe half-moon-shaped panel that survives with 
the sideboard and shares its decoration was likely set 
into the wall above the crest rail of a mirror that 
hung above the sideboard. William Swaim’s 1846 
probate inventory lists the sideboard in the east 
drawing room (which Latrobe had designated for 
dining): “Looking glass over Sideboard $50. Side- 
board $15. . . Timepiece over sideboard $14.”” When 
William Swaim’s daughter Eliza salvaged the 1811 
sideboard, she combined it with a mirror and pair of 
lamps that were listed in her father’s west drawing 
room: “Mirror—s120, pair Lamps with Figures sro.” 
The chronology of the Walns’ commissions and 
their use of their house deserve some attention. 
Latrobe and his team of artisans sought to complete 
the interiors of the Walns’ house for the 1808-9 win- 
ter social season. Latrobe’s correspondence with 
Dolley Madison in 1809 suggests that William and 
Mary Waln had used their house in the previous 
social season (the winter of 1808-9), but that, because 
of Mrs. Waln’s illness, he did not believe they were 
going to furnish the drawing rooms in the upcoming 
social season—that is, lay the carpets, put up the cur- 
tains, and so forth.”® The activity of putting up and 
taking down curtains and carpets was not unusual 
for elegant interiors, because many affluent families 
spent the summer out of the city—including the 
Walns, who retreated to their country house in 
Frankford, Pennsylvania, during the heat of the 
summer. However, Dolley’s choice to instead borrow 
a carpet from the House of Representatives (see page 
94) may suggest that Mrs. Waln did in fact entertain 
in her house for the 1809-10 season. Her chronic ill- 
nesses were perhaps caused by her challenges with 
childbearing, but given the fact that her son Nicholas 
was not born until December 1810, she may have 
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recovered from her malady of September 1809 in 
time to enjoy the winter social season. 

The discovery of this sideboard sheds important 
light on the custom, still in practice today, of contin- 
ually updating one’s interiors. Even after Latrobe, 
Bridport, and the upholsterer John Rea had outfitted 
their house, William and Mary Waln felt the need 
and desire to sustain a modern appearance. Ihe 1808 
sideboard (cat. 4), originally intended for the west 
drawing (or dining) room, was moved to an unknown 
location in the house, perhaps simply to the adjacent 
drawing room; the 1811 sideboard, which provided 
storage, was built into the niche. For the painted 
and gilded decoration of the 1808 sideboard, Brid- 
port had borrowed heavily from published sources, 
rather than limiting himself to direct references to 
Greek marble architecture, as Latrobe had directed. 
In the later sideboard, however, we see more of a 
folly-like fantasy. 

While merely a fragment, and thus missing the 
elements to make it a successful design, the side- 
board provides wonderful proof that the Walns, like 
other fashionable patrons, adopted new styles and 
mixed various phases of classicism—a practice that 
likely proved exhausting for the chronically ill Mary 
Waln—even a mere three years after they had com- 
missioned Latrobe to design for them a space with a 
single visual language. When the Walns’ portable 
furniture (including that from 1808) was auctioned 
from the house in 1821, Rebecca Gratz observed the 
tragedy of the couple’s desire to seek such worldly 
belongings and maintain their status as trendsetters. 
Although she did not know Mrs. Waln personally, 
Gratz was undoubtedly familiar with her reputation 
and alluded to her brushes with poor health and 
ongoing troubles with money. Gratz proposed that 
Mary Waln, “fallen from her high estate,’ . . . will I 
believe acknowledge that happiness does not always 
dwell with riches—she is more sensible of her pow- 
ers to make comforts, than she formerly was, to enjoy 
them—activity has restored health, and adversity pro- 


duced an energy she never called into action before.”* 
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Fig. 141. Chalk inscription by George G. Wright (American, 1780-1853) on the 1811 sideboard: Made for Mr. W. Waln Corner of Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets by order / of Mr. G. Bridport, By Geo. G. Wright Whilst Foreman for Mr. J. B. Barry & Son / No 134 South Second Street October 


18th 1811 one thousand eight hundred / and eleven 
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Fig. 142. A panel that likely fit into a mirror above the 1811 sideboard 


Provenance: Part of the interior architectural elements of the house 
of William Waln (1775-1826) and Mary Wilcocks Waln (1782-1841), 
156 Chestnut Street, purchased by William Swaim (1786-1846) 
c. 1830; removed from the house before it was torn down in 1847, 
and acquired by William Swaim’s daughter Eliza Swaim Hopkinson 
(1826-1911) and her husband, Oliver Hopkinson (1796-1905); their 
heirs; purchased by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1913. 

Published: “Two Pieces of Empire Furniture,” Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin, vol. 12, no. 42 (April 1913), pp. 19-20; Philip D. Zimmerman, 





“New York Card Tables, 1800-1825,” in American Furniture, 2005, 
ed. Luke Beckerdite (Hanover: University Press of New England), 
pp. 128-30; Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of 
Philadelphia: A Reappraisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169, no. 5 
(May 2006), pp. 134-45; Clark Pearce, Catherine Ebert, and Alexan- 
dra Alevizatos Kirtley, “From Apprentice to Master: The Life and 
Career of Philadelphia Cabinetmaker George G. Wright,” in Amer- 
ican Furniture, 2007, ed. Luke Beckerdite (Easthampton, MA: Antique 
Collectors’ Club), pp. 110-31. 
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(British, active America, active 1742-75) painted the elder Sarah 
Waln in the early 1750s (Naomi Wood Trust, Woodford Mansion, 
Philadelphia). For a biographical sketch of Nicholas Waln, see John 
W. Jordan, ed., Colonial Families of Philadelphia (New York: Lewis 
Publishing, 1911), vol. 1, pp. 215-17. See also the Nicholas Waln Fam- 
ily Papers, 1783-1819, Haverford College Libraries, Special Collec- 
tions, Haverford, PA. 

14. Sophia Cadwalader, ed., Recollections of Joshua Francis Fisher, 
Written in 1864 (Boston: privately printed, 1929), p. 252. 

15. Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), April 27, 1802. 
16. Mary Wilcocks’s cousin Benjamin Chew Wilcocks (1776-1845) 
arrived in Canton in 1806 as the ship’s supercargo. He would later 
become her son-in-law when he married her daughter Sarah in 
1842. See “The Cozens/Byrnes Merchants Networks Project,” www. 
merchantnetworks.com.au/futurework.htm (accessed August 6, 
2015); Jacques M. Downs, The Golden Ghetto: The American Commer- 
cial Community at Canton and the Shaping of American China Policy, 
1784-1844 (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2014), chap. 4, 
esp. p. 115; and Fredric Delano Grant, Jr, The Chinese Cornerstone of 
Modern Banking: The Canton Guaranty System and the Origins of 
Bank Deposit Insurance, 1790-1933 (Leiden: Brill Nijhoff, 2014), p. 181. 
17. Mary Waln’s headstone records that she was sixty when she 
died in 1841, which places her birth date as February 5, 1781. How- 
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ever, her baptismal certificate of October 2, 1782, records her birth 
date as February 5, 1782. Hannah Hockley’s father, William Bran- 
son (1684-1760), was among the first generation of Philadelphia 
merchants. A joiner by trade, he arrived in Philadelphia in 1708. 
With 1,250 acres in his name, he worked to expand those holdings, 
acquiring iron-rich lands and founding the Reading Furnace in 
Chester (now Delaware) County. See Estelle Cremers, Reading 
Furnace—1736 (Elverson, PA: Reading Furnace Press, 1986); and 
“Selected Letters from the Letter-Book of Richard Hockley, of Phil- 
adelphia, 1739-1742,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, vol. 27, no. 3 (1903), pp. 305-28. William Branson and his 
wife, Mary Tate, had four children, and his fifteen grandchildren— 
including Mary Hockley Wilcocks—inherited his estate. The prom- 
inent Philadelphia merchant Lynford Lardner was married to 
Hannah Hockley’s sister, Elizabeth Branson Lardner; for more on 
Lardner, see Jordan, Colonial Families of Philadelphia, pp. 926-28. 
Richard Hockley was an attorney by training and established 
paper mills at Springfield in Chester County and ironworks in 
Berks and Lancaster counties, through which he forged trade net- 
works. John Wilcocks was the son of John (1709-1763) and Eliza- 
beth Woodrop Wilcocks (1726-1771). John Wilcocks, Jr, was a 
member of the Philadelphia Common Council and a merchant. He 
represented merchants in Philadelphia's Grand Federal Proces- 
sion of July 4, 1788. Elizabeth Wilcocks was the daughter of Ann 
(1694/95-1742) and Alexander Woodrop (1685-1742), son of Eliza- 
beth Fourdain and a successful merchant. Ann and Alexander 
Woodrop are buried at Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

18. See Sarah Fatherly, Gentlewomen and Learned Ladies: Women 
and Elite Formation in Eighteenth Century Philadelphia (Bethlehem, 
PA: Lehigh University Press, 2008), p. 99; and Wansey, Journal of an 
Excursion, p. 132 (entry for June 6, 1794). Subscribers to the Dancing 
Assembly included members of the Bond, Burd, Chew, Duché, 
Hamilton, Inglis, Lardner, McCall, Mifflin, Penn, Peters, Plumsted, 
Powel, Shippen, Swift, Tilghman, Wallace, and Willing families, as 
well as two prominent Jewish families, the Franks and Levys. 
Noticeably absent from the subscription were Quakers who main- 
tained their simplicity, such as the Emlens, Logans, Morrises, Nor- 
rises, Pembertons, and the family of Nicholas Waln. See the Morris 
entry cited in Fatherly, Gentlewomen and Learned Ladies, p. 99. 

19. In addition to Mary, John Wilcocks’s children were Richard Hock- 
ley (born before 1776), William (1776-1816), James Smith (1779-1838), 
John Clifton (1779-1807), and Hannah Moore (1784-1841). In his last 
will and testament, written in 1795 and proven in January 1798, John 
Wilcocks, Jr, appointed his brother Alexander Wilcocks and his 
friends Thomas Fitzsimmons and Samuel Mickle Fox as the guard- 
ians of his minor children, James, John, Mary, and Hannah; Register, 
of Wills, Will Book K, 1797, no. 420, Philadelphia City Archives. 

20. According to her father’s 1795 will, Mary and her sister, Hannah, 
were “entitled to a handsome independent fortune under their 
late uncle William Branson Hockley,” their mother’s bachelor 
brother, who lived next door to the Wilcocks family on North Third 
Street in Philadelphia between 1779 and 1793; 1793 Pennsylvania 
Septennial Census, www.ancestry.com. 





21. William Waln was the only one of his siblings to marry. 

22. William Waln’s friends shielded him from complete demise by 
appointing him the president of the Atlantic Insurance Company. 
His death was reported as far away as Connecticut (Connecticut 
Gazette, February 22, 1826). Mary Waln’s death was reported in the 
New-York Spectator on December 11, 1841, where she was noted as 
“the daughter of John Wilcocks, Esq., and the wife of William Waln, 
Esq.,: each of them in his day of the most prosperous and eminent 
merchants of Philadelphia.” A lengthy article in Philadelphia 
observed in part : “When the fortunes of her husband waned, she 
cheerfully met and submitted to the stern decrees of adversity. 
Called upon to follow that excellent husband to the grave, she 
struggled successfully against feeble health and pecuniary misfor- 
tunes. Bereft of all except a moderate competency and the chil- 
dren of her affection, Mrs. Waln now gave proof of the sterling 
qualities which composed her character.” Obituary of Mary Waln, 
North American, December 8, 1841. 

23. Wansey, The Journal of an Excursion, p. 132 (entry for June 6, 1794). 
24. Cadwalader, Recollections of Joshua Francis Fisher, p. 253. 

25. See Latrobe to William Waln, March 3, 1807 (Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore), in which Latrobe acknowledges that Mrs. Waln 
was correct about the property line. 

26. Latrobe to Waln, March 26, 1805, in Corr, vol. 2, pp. 25-36. 

27. lbid., p. 36. 

28. During the course of his career, Latrobe is documented to have 
designed furniture for John Tayloe in Washington, D.C. (1799), the 
Philadelphia Bank (1806-7), the Walns (1808), and President James 
and Dolley Madison (1809). 

29. Richard H. Bushman, The Refinement of America: Persons, 
Houses, Cities (New York: Vintage, 1993), pp. 120-22. 

30. Latrobe to Waln, January 25, 1806, in Papers, 47/B14. 

31. Kent’s celebrated foray into furniture occurred first and most 
famously at Holkham Hall, which he began in 1734 for Thomas 
Coke, the First Earl of Leicester. 

32. In January 1806 Latrobe wrote that “the terms are those on 
which | usually furnish a design for a private residence, & consider- 
ing the intimacy which has always [existed] between the family of 
Mrs. L& yours, &the good offices of mutual friends at having intro- 
duced as much of friendship as of business into our intercourse, | 
shall consider the four designs as one.” Latrobe to Waln, January 
25, 1806, in Papers, 47/B14. 

33. Philadelphia Deeds, Records Book EF 28: 3-4, http://phila- 
records.com. 

34. As Waln was not forthcoming with payments for the designs, 
Latrobe appealed to James Wilcocks to intercede on his behalf on 
March 23, 1807: “lam at a loss whether | shall forward the designs 
to Mr. Waln or not. They have been ready for some days... . You 
will oblige to give. . .”; Waln to Wilcocks, in Corr, 38/D8. 

35. Latrobe reported to Waln that a contractor named Mr. Gray 
was working on the site and that working drawings were to be 
completed by April. Papers, 55/E13. 

36. Latrobe to Robert Mills, July 23, 1807, in Corr. , vol. 2, p. 455; and 
July 28, 1807, in Papers, 58/Bo9. 
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37. Latrobe to Mills, September 20, 1807, in Corr, vol. 2, p. 487; and 
September 23, 1807, in Papers, 59/G7. 

38. Latrobe to Waln, January 10, 1808, in Papers, 62/C10. The job 
was priced out in white marble, “Henderson’s blue marble,” and 
dark gray marble, in descending order of cost. Latrobe preferred 
the Henderson’s blue because of its hardness and its handsome 
appearance at the Bank of Pennsylvania. Henderson’s blue was a 
limestone (although often called marble in the early nineteenth 
century) procured from John Henderson's quarry in Upper Merion 
Township, which he opened in 1795. He provided the blue lime- 
stone that can still be seen in Philadelphia on the Second Bank of 
the United States (1816), the Merchants’ Exchange (1818), and the 
U.S. Mint (1833), all designed by William Strickland (1788-1854), as 
well as at Girard College (1833), designed by Thomas U. Walter 
(1804-1887). 

39. Latrobe to Waln, August 21, 1808, in Papers, 69/D4. 

40. Latrobe to Isaac Hazlehurst, Jr, and Andrew Hazlehurst, Febru- 
ary 5, 1808, in Corr., vol. 2, p. 520; and to Joseph P. Norris (1763- 
1841), June 6, 1809, in Corr., vol. 2, p. 725. Norris succeeded his 
brother-in-law Samuel M. Fox as president of the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania after Fox’s untimely death. 

41. Latrobe to Isaac Hazlehurst, Jr, and Andrew Hazlehurst, Febru- 
ary 5, 1808, in Corr., vol. 2, p. 520. 

42. Latrobe to George Bridport, August 7, 1808, in Latrobe, Corr., 
vol. 2, p. 647. 

43. The 1824 and 1845 insurance surveys of the house only sum- 
marily refer to the “ornamental paint work in the drawing rooms;” 
see appendix A. 

44. When Bridport died in 1819, his library included “Flaxman’s His- 
torical Designs from The lliad, Odyssey, and 3 Tragedy of Aechyleaus 
[sic],” although it is not known when he acquired the volumes. See 
appendix B for the estate inventory of Bridport’s complete library. 
45. Bridport died in 1819, five years before the first fire insurance 
survey was written. 

46. See page 141, n. 3. 

47. Latrobe to Mills, April 18, 1808, in Papers, 64/Co. 

48. “l am sorry to have heard that Mrs. Waln is seriously ill. | shall 
be in time | think to design all that is waiting.” Latrobe to Bridport, 
April 18, 1808, in Papers, 64/Cg. The letter included a note about 
furniture for the Philadelphia Bank: “l am also engaged in making 
drawings for all of the furniture for the Bank of Philadelphia which 
may be then put on hand immediately on my arrival.” 

49. Latrobe, July 1808 [exact date not noted], in Papers, 65/E1. 

50. Latrobe to Waln, July 5, 1808, in Papers, 65/E7. 

51. See Papers, pls. 16, 17; and Pierre de la Mésangére, Collection de 
meubles et objets de godt (Paris: Au Bureau du Journal des dames, 
1801-31), pl. 9 (design for a commode and console). 

52. See Peter M. Kenny, Frances L. Bretter, and Ulrich Leben, Hon- 
oré Lannuier: Cabinetmaker from Paris (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1998), pp. 18, 49. Mrs. Kirtley thanks Peter Kenny 
for confirming the possibility that the Walns and Latrobe con- 
sulted with Lannuier. Lannuier was probably trained by his uncle, 
who was Jean-Charles Cochois’s father. 
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53- Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, Salons Colonial and Republican 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1900), p. 160. 

54. Frances L. Bretter, “Lannuier’s Clients in America: A Taste for 
French Style,” in Kenny et al., Honoré Lannuier, pp. 130-32. Mrs. Kirt- 
ley thanks Frances Bretter for her additional explanation of the 
Moreaus’ influence. Their chairs were described in an auction 
advertisement as “gilt chairs with fancy Satin Cushions,” just as the 
Walns’ chairs would be in the 1821 auction of their furnishings. 

55. Latrobe to Mary Elizabeth Latrobe, August 21, 1808, in Corr., 
vol. 2, p. 652. He noted that the Walns were staying at Mrs. Brad- 
ish’s boarding house, at “One Broadway,” formerly the house of 
the Loyalist merchant Abijah Hammond. 

56. Latrobe to Waln, August 21, 1808, in Papers, 65/F8. Chairs asso- 
ciated with Gilpin or the Philadelphia Bank are unknown. Burden 
is only documented as a Windsor chairmaker. For more on Bur- 
den, see Nancy Goyne Evans, American Windsor Chairs (New York: 
Hudson Hills in association with the Henry Francis du Pont Win- 
terthur Museum, 1996), pp. 139, 686. Joseph Burden’s son Henry 
later branched out on his own and made fancy chairs from 1815 to 
1819 in Washington, D.C., where he worked with the Philadelphia 
decorative painter John Philip Fondé (1794-1831). 

57. Latrobe consistently misspelled names: Aitken as Aiken; Rae as 
Rea or Ray; Finlay as Findley or Findlay. 

58. Joinery and materials are consistent across the set and typical 
of contemporary Philadelphia furniture. 

59. The difference in the sizes of sideboards and pier tables is 
also confirmed by Philadelphia price books, which specify side- 
boards at 54 inches and wider, and pier tables at 36 inches in 
width. For a full analysis of pier tables in later Philadelphia houses, 
see Nicholas C. Vincent, “Philadelphia Pier Tables and Their Role in 
Cultures of Sociability and Competition,” in American Furniture 
2008, ed. Luke Beckerdite (Milwaukee: Chipstone Foundation, 
2008), pp. 88-130. 

60. See Lance Humphries, “Provenance, Patronage, and Percep- 
tion: The Morris Suite of Baltimore Painted Furniture,” in American 
Furniture, 2005, ed. Luke Beckerdite (Milwaukee, WI: Chipstone 
Foundation, 2005), pp. 138-212. 

61. Latrobe to Waln, August 25, 1808, in Papers, 66/A6. The side- 
board’s unpainted top, base, and back could easily have been 
made in the four days between August 21, when Latrobe wrote to 
his wife (see note 55 above), and August 25. It is likely that the plas- 
ter pilasters and rosettes were not yet ready and that the front 
columns would only have been in the rough, and perhaps required 
further designs from Bridport after his arrival. 

62. Robert Waln, The Hermit in America on a Visit to Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia: M. Thomas, 1819), p. 48. Robert Waln was a cousin of 
William Waln’s. 

63. See cat. 4 for more information and additional description. 
64. As translated in Gisela M. Richter, Ancient Greek Furniture (New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1924), p. 45. 

65. See appendix B. 

66. Rebecca Gratz (1781-1869) to her sister Maria Gist Gratz, Novem- 
ber 7, 1821, in Letters of Rebecca Gratz, ed. David Philipson (Philadel- 





phia: Jewish Publication Society in America, 1929), p. 48. The authors 
thank Judith M. Guston of the Rosenbach Museum and Library, 
Philadelphia, for suggesting the Gratz letters as a rich trove. 

67. Ordonnance des cing especes de colonnes selon la methode des 
anciens in France (Paris: Jean Baptiste Coignard, 1683); Les dix livres 
d’architecture de Vitruve (Paris: Jean Baptiste Coignard, 1684). Mrs. 
Kirtley thanks Robert F. Trent for this reference. 

68. See Tania Buckerell Pos, “Tatham and Italy: Influences on English 
Neo-Classical Design,” Furniture History, vol. 38 (2002), pp. 58-60. 
Tatham’s drawings survive at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 

69. Plate LVI from Thomas Sheraton’s The Cabinet-Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book (London, 1791) has often been cited as 
the source for the tablet designs. Sheraton does not explain the 
original source or purpose of that plate, but only titles it as for a 
“frieze” (which he defines as an element of architecture) or a “tab- 
let” (which he defines as a small table). Bridport collected books 
on landscape, architecture, architectural ornament, and interiors. 
According to the inventory of his estate (see appendix B), Bridport 
did not own Sheraton’s Drawing-Book or any other furniture 
design books, and the incorporation of other Tatham elements 
speaks to his reliance on Tatham rather than Sheraton. See Jack L. 
Lindsey, “An Early Latrobe Furniture Commission,” The Magazine 
Antiques, vol. 139, no. 1 (January 1991), pp. 208-19; Wendy A. 
Cooper, Classical Taste in America, 1800-1840 (Baltimore: Baltimore 
Museum of Art for Abbeville, 1993), p. 117; Gregory Weidman, Clas- 
sical Maryland, 1815-1845: Fine and Decorative Arts from the Golden 
Age (Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1993), p. 88; Gregory 
R. Weidman, “The Painted Furniture of John and Hugh Finlay,” The 
Magazine Antiques, vol. 143, no. 5 (May 1993), p. 751; and Sumpter T. 
Priddy, American Fancy: Exuberance in the Arts, 1790-1840 (Hanover: 
University Press of New England, 2004), p. 60. Others, including 
the Finlays, appear to have used Sheraton’s plate LVI as the source 
for the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina emblem in the post-War 
of 1812 era. The compositions Bridport used on the Walns’ chairs 
are not known to have been replicated on American furniture. 

70. For Latrobe’s education, work in London, and design influ- 
ences, see Michael W. Fazio and Patrick A. Snadon, The Domestic 
Architecture of Benjamin Henry Latrobe (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2006), introduction and chaps. 1-3, 5. 

71. Thomas Hope, Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 
(London, 1807), p. 44. 

72. See Latrobe to Waln, March 26, 1805, in Corr, vol. 2, pp. 25-36. 
73. Charles Percier and Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine's Recueil 
de decorations intérieures of 1801 was the first evocation of Etrus- 
can design; Thomas Hope followed suit in 1807. See John Morley, 
Furniture: The Western Tradition; History, Style, Design (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1999), p. 215. 

74. As quoted in Maurie D. McInnis and Robert A. Leath, “Beautiful 
Specimens, Elegant Patterns: New York Furniture for the Charles- 
ton Market, 1810-1840,” in American Furniture, 1996, ed. Luke Beck- 
erdite (Hanover: University Press of New England for the 
Chipstone Foundation, 1996), p. 139. 
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75. As quoted in ibid. 

76. An advertisement on March 7, 1821, in Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser has been cited for years as describing the sale of the 
Walns’ furniture but was actually for the sale of furniture belong- 
ing to Samuel Boyer Davis (1766-1854), a native of Lewes, Dela- 
ware, and a hero of the War of 1812, and his wife, Sally Jones Davis; 
Philadelphia city directories of 1819, 1820, and 1821 give their 
address, as does the advertisement, as “no. 178 Chestnut Street, 
opposite the Masonic Lodge,” located between Seventh and 
Eighth streets. The Walns lived at number 156 Chestnut, between 
Sixth and Seventh, at the southeast corner of Chestnut and Sev- 
enth. Furthermore, the Walns were liquidating their furnishings 
because they were bankrupt, while the furniture at number 178 
was being sold because the owners were “going to Europe.” An 
advertisement of November 3, 1821, also in Poulson’s, offered fur- 
niture for sale undeniably “[a]t the late residence of Mr. Waln, Cor- 
ner of Chesnut & Seventh Streets,” to take place on November 7. 
A letter dated November 7, 1821, from Rebecca Gratz to her sister 
Maria Gist Gratz noted the same sale date; Letters of Rebecca 
Gratz, pp. 47-48. 

77. See Sarah B. Sherrill, Carpets and Rugs of Europe and America 
(New York: Abbeville, 1996), pp. 152, 156, 162, 175, 177, 183, 185, 
187, 205-7. 

78. See Gregory Weidman, Furniture in Maryland, 1740-1940: The 
Collection of the Maryland Historical Society (Baltimore: Maryland 
Historical Society, 1984). 

79. See Morley, Furniture: The Western Tradition, pp. 215-21. 

80. The Diary of Harriet Manigault, 1813-1816 (n.p.: Colonial Dames 
of America, Chapter 11, 1976), pp. 128-29. 

81. Latrobe to Dolley Madison, September 8, 1809, in Corr, 
vol. 2, p. 761. 

82. Latrobe to Waln, May 30, 1811, in Papers, 85/E12. 

83. Latrobe to Dolley Madison, September 8, 1809, in Corr, vol. 2, 
p. 761. Mary Waln’s perennial illnesses likely reflect the vicissitudes 
of childbearing in the early nineteenth century and, subsequently, 
the uncertainty of her children’s health. She delivered Sarah in May 
1806 (died 1886) and, in close succession, John Wilcocks in 1807 
(died 1824) and Nicholas in December 1810 (died 1820). Later, Mary 
Waln delivered Mary Ann Wilcocks in 1818 (died 1820), William in 
1820 (died 1861), and Mary Wilcocks in 1822 (died 1889), the latter 
named for daughter Mary Ann, who died at the age of two in 1820— 
only three weeks after the death of her ten-year-old brother, Nich- 
olas. Latrobe refers to Mary Waln as illin August 1808 and September 
1809; while it is possible that she suffered from a chronic or sea- 
sonal malady, it is also possible that she had miscarried. 

84. Cadwalader, Recollections of Joshua Francis Fisher, p. 252. 

85. It is not recorded whether the break was voluntary or due to 
Mary's continually weak state of health. 

86. Rebecca Gratz to Maria Gist Gratz, November 7, 1821, in Letters 
of Rebecca Gratz, p. 48. 

87. Latrobe to George Harrison, June 20, 1809, in Papers, 69/ES. 
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EXECUTING THE DESIGN 

1. James Traquair was admitted as a member of the Saint Andrew's 
Society in 1813, and Adam Traquair in 1817. See Historical Catalogue 
of the Saint Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia, 1749-1881 (Philadel- 
phia, 1881), p. 90. 

2. Aitken has long been cited as a Scottish émigré, but no documen- 
tation of his Scottish roots has previously been published. However, 
evidence is found in the 1880 U.S. Census for Bonhomme Township, 
Saint Louis County, Missouri (www.ancestry.com), where the entry 
for John Aitken’s son James McDowell Aitken notes that his father 
had been born in Scotland. The common appearance of the name 
John Aitken has a long and complicated history, but the cabinetmak- 
er’s marriage into the McDowell family of Chester County and 
research by McDowell descendants have helped to clarify the infor- 
mation. Mrs. Kirtley is grateful to John McDowell Morris for sharing 
his work on the Aitken-McDowell family genealogy. 

3. The listing for Aitken and Ribaud in White’s Philadelphia direc- 
tory of 1785 does not include a street number for their location at 
Second and Chestnut. The two men dissolved their partnership 
on October 19, 1785, and Aitken subsequently moved his cabinet- 
making concern to that same location; Pennsylvania Packet, Octo- 
ber 25, 1785. It is not known exactly when Aitken and Ford 
dissolved their partnership. Aitken’s neighbors reveal the vibrancy 
of Philadelphia's residential areas: the 1793 Septennial Census 
records him as a neighbor of the prominent printer John Dunlap; 
the merchants Samuel Howell, Matthew McConnell, John Smith, 
and John Wharton; his cabinetmaking partner John Hall (Aitken 
dissolved the partnership in 1794 when Hall became a mahogany 
merchant, often a more lucrative pursuit (Philadelphia Gazette, 
August 4, 1794); the cabinetmaker James Blakely (active through 
1816); and his cousin the silversmith and copperplate printer John 
Aitken (1745-1831). 

4. Mrs. Kirtley thanks David Jones, a historian of Scottish furniture, 
for information on the Scottish context; email message, Septem- 
ber 25, 2009. 

5. The first Philadelphia price book was published by James Hum- 
phreys in 1772. A copy is in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. See Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, The 1772 Philadel- 
phia Furniture Price Book: A Facsimile (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2005). 

6. Historical Catalogue of the Saint Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia, 
p. 58; Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), November 
18, 1796. 

7. George Washington House Account, February 21, 1797 (chairs and 
sideboards), and March 13, 1797 (tambour secretary), Mount Vernon. 
The tambour secretary, the chairs, and one of the sideboards remain 
on view at Mount Vernon. Original orthography, capitalization, and 
punctuation have been retained in all quotations. 

8. Philadelphia Gazette, March 24, 1797. 

9. Federal Gazette (Philadelphia), August 5, 1797. 

10. See Charles F. Montgomery, American Furniture, the Federal 
Period, in the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum (New York: 
Viking, 1966), p. 122. 





11. City Gazette and Daily Advertiser (Charleston), September 14, 
1798. While this advertisement does not mention Aitken by name, 
the two were partners by July 14, 1798, advertising in the Federal 
Gazette that they had moved to 79 Dock Street (Aitken’s shop) 
from Cocks’s shop at Sixth and Chestnut (which Aitken would 
occupy after Cocks’s death in 1799, and from which Aitken made 
the Walns’ furniture). An October 16, 1799, advertisement in the 
Federal Gazette properly calls the partnership Cocks & Co. and 
mentions that they will trade their furniture for articles they 
deemed “suitable for the South Carolina trade.” 

12. Federal Gazette, July 14, 1798. 

13. Philadelphia Gazette, September 23, 1797; Clark Pearce, Cather- 
ine Ebert, and Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “From Apprentice to 
Master: The Life and Career of Philadelphia Cabinetmaker George 
G. Wright,” in American Furniture, 2007, ed. Luke Beckerdite (Mil- 
waukee: Chipstone Foundation, 2007), pp. 110-31. Cocks also took 
on the apprentice William Camp (1773-1822), who enjoyed a suc- 
cessful career in Baltimore as that city’s leading cabinetmaker. See 
Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of Philadel- 
phia: A Reappraisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169, no. 5 (May 
2006), p. 137. Since Camp did not arrive in Baltimore until 1801, it is 
possible that he completed his apprenticeship with Aitken. See 
Clark Pearce, Merri Lou Schaumann, and Catherine Ebert, “Intro- 
ducing Robert McGuffin: Henry Connelly’s Apprentice Extraordi- 
naire,” Antiques and Fine Arts, Spring 2012, pp. 168-73. 

14. Will of George Hog, Wills for 1799, no. 195, Register of Wills and 
Inventories, County of Philadelphia, Joseph Downs Collection of 
Manuscripts and Printed Ephemera, Winterthur Library, Winter- 
thur, DE. The accounts charge “To a dressing Table not included in 
the Inventory,” but the inventory does not survive. Also notably 
mentioned are “a quantity of inlaid Shells.” 

15. See the Philadelphia directories for 1801, 1802, 1805-7, 1809, 
and 1810. 

16. Commercial Advertiser (New York), May 12, 1806. The proximity 
of the upholstery shop of John Vallence (also Vallance), a fellow 
Scot who joined the Saint Andrew's Society in 1799, may suggest 
that the two worked on commissions together. Historical Cata- 
logue of the Saint Andrew’s Society in Philadelphia, p. 91. 

17. As a keen businessman, Aitken innovated throughout his 
career. He ventured into markets in Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Brazil, and acquired real estate throughout Philadelphia to main- 
tain a workshop near the water for easy transport to ships and a 
wareroom for the display of finished furniture in another location, 
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Addams Papers (University of Illinois at Chicago Library, Special 
Collections) suggest that the couple considered themselves mar- 
ried. See also Rodger Streitmatter, “Mary Rozet Smith and Jane 
Addams,” in Outlaw Marriages: The Hidden Histories of Fifteen 
Extraordinary Same Sex Couples (Boston: Beacon Press, 2012). 

32. Estate of Mary Rozet Smith, Appraisement, doc. 333, p. 48, file 
191208, filed June 6, 1934, Probate Court of Cook County, IL. 
It is notable that the document refers to the sideboard as a con- 
sole table. 

33. The authors thank Francis Smith’s stepchildren, John Hazle- 
hurst and Frances Hazlehurst Taylor (coincidentally, descendants 
of the family of Latrobe's wife), for sharing their knowledge and 
memories of the furniture. Smith’s house was torn down in the 
late 1960s. 

34. Lynn Springer Roberts, “American Furniture in the Saint Louis 
Art Museum,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 121, no. 5 (May 1982), 
p. 1190; Berry B. Tracy, Classical America, 1815-1845 (Newark, N): 
Newark Museum, 1963), cat. 28. 


CATALOGUE OF FURNITURE FOR THE HOUSE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY WILCOCKS WALN 


INTRODUCTION 

1. The Papers of Benjamin Henry Latrobe: The Microtext Edition, ed. 
Edward C. Carter Il (Clifton, NJ: James T. White & Co., 1976); The 
Papers of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, ser. 4, Correspondence and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, ed. John C. Van Horne and Lee W. Formwalt, 
3 vols. (New Haven: published for the Maryland Historical Society 
by Yale University Press, 1984). 

2. In addition to historic print sources and physical evidence on the 
objects, the textile-fragment collection at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art provided a wealth of information and was used as the basis 
for the reproductions. 

3. X-radiographs were taken by the Museum's conservation pho- 
tographers Joe Mikuliak, Steven Crossot, and Jason Wierzbicki 
using a Picker Portable Industrial X-ray unit (model 603 head and 
T40-36 x-ray tube), with Kodak Industrex-M film. The authors 
would also like to thank our colleagues in furniture conservation, 
including Behrooz Salimnejad and project conservator Gert van 
Gerven, for helping to decipher construction techniques and with 
wood identification. 

4. Samples for visible (VLM) and fluorescence (FLM) light micros- 
copy were embedded in Bio-Plastic polyester/styrene resin 
(Ward’s Natural Science). Once cured the resin cubes were pol- 
ished to reveal the layered stratigraphy. The cross-section sam- 
ples were examined in both visible and ultraviolet (UV) light using 
a Leitz Laborlux S microscope equipped for epi-illumination in UV 
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light. A Leitz D filter cube was used (355-425-nm excitation, 460- 
nm suppression filter) and a 100-W mercury source. Fiber optics 
were used for visible light. Samples were photographed using a 
Nikon Digital Sight Ds-5M camera with Nikon Eclipse Net image 
capture software. VLM and FLM microscopy was carried out 
largely by Peggy Olley, with additional samples by furniture con- 
servator Behrooz Salimnejad and graduate intern and then project 
conservator Stephanie Oman Hulman and others where noted. 

5. Analyses were carried out by the Museum’s conservation scien- 
tists Kenneth Sutherland and Beth A. Price. Cross-section samples 
for scanning electron microscopy with energy dispersive spec- 
troscopy (SEM-EDS) were mounted on carbon tape on an alumi- 
num stub, and carbon coated using a Denton Desk II cold sputter 
coater with carbon-rod evaporation accessory. Backscattered 
electron imaging and EDS analyses were performed using a JEOL 
6460LV SEM with an Oxford INCA X-sight EDS detector and INCA 
Energy 200 software. An accelerating voltage of 20 kV was used. 
For MFTIR representative portions of loose (uncast) samples were 
analyzed on a Spectra-Tech diamond window; data were collected 
in transmission mode between 4000 and 600 cm-' at 4 cm-' reso- 
lution and 200 scans per spectrum using a Thermo Nicolet Con- 
tinuum microscope with an MCT-A detector, attached to a Nexus 
670 spectrometer bench. Data were processed using Omnic soft- 
ware. Raman analyses were performed on cross-section samples 
using a Bruker Senterra microscope with OPUS software, 785-nm 
laser excitation. For Py-GCMS analysis, paint and varnish samples 
were placed in Frontier Lab stainless-steel sample cups and 2 uL 
of a 25% solution of tetramethylammonium hydroxide (TMAH) 
in methanol added prior to insertion into a Frontier PY-2020iD 
vertical microfurnace pyrolyzer, attached to an Agilent 6890N 
GC-5973N MS. The pyrolyzer furnace temperature was 550°C. The 
GC was equipped with J&W DBs5MS column (30 m, 0.25-mm i.d., 
0.25-um film); oven temperature was programmed from 40°C, 
with a 2-minute hold, then increased at 20°C/minute to 140°C, at 
15°C/minute to 320°C, and held isothermally for 11 minutes; total 
run time 30 minutes. The inlet split ratio was 1:10, with helium car- 
rier gas at a flow rate of 1 mL/minute. The MS was run in scan mode 
(m/z 35-600) with the source at 230°C and quad at 150°C. Data 
were collected and processed using Agilent Chemstation software. 
Fiber identification with polarized light microscopy was carried out 
by the Museum’s costume and textiles conservator, Sara Reiter. 

6. For example, the gilded decoration on the rails of the card table 
is more bulbous than that on the sideboard, although that on the 
card table's stretcher is more similar to the sideboard. Groups of 
three palmettes appear on the applied blocks of the card table 
stretcher; the center palmettes have rounded tops, and the end 
palmettes have angular tops. Groups of three palmettes also 
appear on the applied blocks of the sofa and window bench; how- 
ever, the decoration there is reversed: the center palmettes have 
angular tops, and the ends have rounded tops (see figs. 93a,b). The 
quality of the striping also varies, although some of this is due to 
the fact that the stripes were later repainted several times. 
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7. George Bridport’s inventory (see appendix B, page 158) lists one 
box of brushes. 

8. “Philadelphia was the point of entry to the New World for expen- 
sive pigments, including chrome yellow, vermilion ..., verdigris . . ., 
and Prussian blue”; Augustin Cerveaux, “Paints and Varnishes,” 
http://philadelphiaencyclopedia.org (accessed November 30, 2015). 
An October 7, 1790, advertisement for Samuel Wetherill and Sons 
in the Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser lists over twenty 
“Painters Colours” for sale, including “White lead ... Red lead... 
Vermillion... Lamp black... Litharge.” 

9. Kenneth Sutherland and Beth A. Price, Scientific Research and 
Analysis Laboratory Technical Analysis Report (unpublished), Feb- 
ruary 27, 2006, Philadelphia Museum of Art. See also Alexandra 
Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of Philadelphia: A Reap- 
praisal,” The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169 (May 2006), pp. 134-45. 
10. Sheraton states that multiple primers are necessary when the 
work needs to be well finished. Thomas Sheraton, The Cabinet Dic- 
tionary (London: 1803), p. 423. 

11. Analyses were carried out by the Museum's conservation scien- 
tists Kenneth Sutherland and Beth A. Price. 

12. Sheraton, The Cabinet Dictionary, p. 424. 

13. Analyses were carried out by the Museum's conservation sci- 
entist Kenneth Sutherland. See also notes 4 and 5 above. 

14. John Smith, The Art of Painting in Oyl: Wherein Is Included Each 
Particular Circumstance Relating to the Best and Most Approved 
Rules for Preparing, Mixing, and Working of Oyl Colours (London, 
1723), pp. 19-20. 

15. Analyses were carried out by the Museum's conservation sci- 
entists Kenneth Sutherland and Beth A. Price. See also notes 4 and 
5 above. 

16. Stephanie Oman, “Analysis of Finishes: Waln Suite of Furni- 
ture—Chair Caning” (unpublished report), July 19, 2012, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture Conservation. 
SEM-EDS analyses were carried out by the Museum’s conserva- 
tion scientist Kenneth Sutherland. 

17. The caning received several additional layers, including gilding, 
as part of later restorations. 

18. Sheraton, The Cabinet Dictionary, p. 423. 

19. Fiber identification by Sara Reiter using Polarized Light Micros- 
copy (PLM). Reiter also characterized the weave structure and 
noted that both card tables appear to have the same cotton velvet. 
The fabric on the sideboard, also a cotton velvet, has a different 
thread count, suggesting that it is different from that of the card 
tables. The weave of the fabric used on the sideboard is coarser 
than that used on the card tables. 

20. Paint layers, including the gray ground and black background, 
are found on the caning, indicating that it was painted at the same 
time as the rest of the piece. A thick buildup of paint around the 
caning further signals that the caning was in place before any 
painting was done. 

21. Chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 retain what are presumably their orig- 
inal knobs. According to handwritten treatment records in the 





Museum's object files, new knobs were added during treatment in 
1986-87 to chairs 1986-126-4-7. 

22. The screws have circular marks left by a machine on the head. 
According to Christopher White, this type of finishing was not pat- 
ented until 1837; “Observations on the Development of Wood 
Screws in North America,” http://cool.conservation-us.org/coolaic/ 
sg/wag/Am_Wood_Screws.pdf (accessed November 30, 2015). The 
characteristics of the shanks and threads also suggest a later man- 
ufacture. Comparing these screws to others of known dates, it 
appears that they probably date to the mid- to late nineteenth 
century. The screws from rails on 1935-13-9 and -10 and 1986-124- 
1-7 are identical, as are those from the settee and the card table in 
the collection of the Kaufman American Foundation, suggesting 
that they were all applied at the same time, when the set was still 
together. 

23. Ibid. 

24. The patterns of wear that remain on the seat rails differ from 
the wear on the composition ornament, signifying that the com- 
position-ornament rails were not in place when the damage 
occurred. Additionally, when the rails were first removed in 1991 to 
examine the fiber evidence, furniture conservator David de Muzio 
noted, “It was apparent that many of these rails have not been 
removed for some time, if ever’; “Latrobe/Waln Furniture: five 
side chairs, sofa, pier table, and card table” (unpublished report), 
July 25, 1991, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture 
Conservation, object file 1986-126-4. If the upholstery and rails 
existed simultaneously, the rails would have been removed at 
least once when the upholstery was removed. Based on examina- 
tion of the surface of the composition ornament, it should also be 
noted that the composition ornament has been on the set for 
quite some time, as it does have indications of age, with losses in 
both the composition ornament and in the gilding scattered 
throughout. 

25. This second layer may have occurred early in the history of the 
set, perhaps even painted by Bridport when he was working with 
the Walns in 1811 or after the furniture was sold at auction. See also 
note 4 above. 

26. See Oman, “Analysis of Finishes.” It should be noted that the 
twenty layers do not represent twenty generations of finishes, as 
several layers (primers, finish coat) make up a single generation. 
27. Acrylic, styrene, and alkyd components were detected by 
Py-GCMS. See notes 4 and 5 above. Due to its thick application, 
the synthetic varnish has a distinct appearance. 

28. Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), November 3, 
1821. 

29. Estate of Mary Rozet Smith, Appraisement, Probate Court of 
Cook County, Chicago, IL, doc. 333, p. 48, file 191208, filed June 6, 
1934. 

30. Several notes in both the registrar’s and the object files record 
repairs made to chairs 1935-13-9 and -10. The registrar’s card notes: 
“poth chairs repaired in Museum Cabinet Shop. No. 9 repaired on 
Sept. 8, 1943 and No. 10 sometime before... Repaired by Madalie 
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Bros. 9/66.” The object files have notes from the Museum’s furni- 
ture conservator Tom Robinson describing both structural and 
surface repairs made in 1967, including “clean off ‘taffy’ finish from 
back caning” (1935-13-9) and “rejoin top splat” (1935-13-10). 

31. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture Conser- 
vation, object files. 

32. Peggy Olley, then project conservator and subsequently asso- 
ciate conservator, was the primary conservator for the project. 
From October 2013 to May 2014, Stephanie Hulman was project 
conservator, helping in all aspects of the treatment. Aspects of the 
project carried out by or with the assistance of other conservators 
are noted where appropriate. 

33. Photodocumentation was carried out by the Museum’s con- 
servation photographers Joe Mikuliak and Jason Wierzbicki and 
conservation technician Steven Crossot, as well as by treating 
conservators. 

34. Due to previous treatment before entering the Museum's col- 
lection, the sofa had the brightest surface. Cleaning tests were 
carried out to ensure that the level of cleaning on the other pieces 
would match that on the sofa. The uppermost surface coating of 
cats. 1986-126-1-7 was difficult to solubilize, and tests were carried 
out to ensure that it could be removed. 

35. Both aqueous and solvent cleaning systems were used in the 
treatment. 

36. A mixture of Laropal A-81 and B-72 was used to varnish the 
surfaces (a urea-aldehyde and an acrylic resin, respectively). 

37. Gamblin Conservation Colors were used for the retouching. In 
keeping with conservation ethics, this paint can easily be reversed 
or removed from the original surface. 

38. The approach to the retouching was devised in collaboration 
with the Museum's paintings conservator Teresa Lignelli. Rigatino, 
a technique in which the retouching is applied in small lines, was 
especially useful for enhancing the effect of the stripes without 
being visually too heavy. Upon close examination the retouching 
remains distinguishable from the original; the wear patterns on 
the furniture are still evident. 

39. The regilding was carried out largely by the Museum's furniture 
conservator Behrooz Salimnejad. After cleaning, the original sur- 
face was sized in areas of complete loss. Gesso and bole were then 
applied, followed by gold leaf. The new areas were toned to match 
the original. 

4o. Elizabeth Paolini, the Museum’s seamstress, fabricated the 
cushions and large tassels. The fringe was custom fabricated by an 
outside source. 

41. Conservation treatments should be reversible, and creating 
new holes in the bottom of the seat rails would not only be irre- 
versible but would compromise the extant upholstery evidence. 
The authors thank Jan Dorshield, former Andrew W. Mellow Fel- 
low in Furniture and Woodwork Conservation, for his contribu- 
tion to this aspect of the treatment. 
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1. SEVEN KLISMOS CHAIRS 

1. In areas where the wood is visible, the stiles appear to be tulip 
poplar. 

2. Chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 retain what are presumably their origi- 
nal knobs. According to handwritten treatment records in the 
Museum's object files, new knobs were added to chairs 1986-126- 
4-7 during treatment in 1986-87. 

3. In the x-radiographs the front joints appear to be single mortise 
and tenon, although the x-radiographs were difficult to interpret. 
4. Latrobe to William Waln, August 25, 1808, in The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe: The Microtext Edition, ed. Edward C. Carter II 
(Clifton, NJ: James T. White & Co., 1976), 66/A6 (hereafter cited as 
Papers). 

5. Latrobe to Waln, August 21, 1808, in Papers, 65/F8. 

6. The tacking holes on the bottom of the seat rails are fairly con- 
sistent across the chairs. Typically, there is evidence that three 
tacks were used on the seat rails; one in the center of the seat rail 
and two flanking it. Additional holes on the legs and stiles, pre- 
sumably from the same upholstery, are also fairly consistent on all 
the chairs. 

7. Chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 had the brightest surface appearance, 
while chair 1991-84-1 was the darkest. The uppermost varnish on 
chairs 1986-126-4-7 was a synthetic varnish that had dirt trapped 
below it (see page 103 and figs. 103a-d). 

8. Estate of Mary Rozet Smith, Appraisement, Probate Court of 
Cook County, Chicago, IL, doc. 333, p. 48, file 191208, filed June 6, 
1934. 

9. The Museums registrar’s card and object files record repairs 
made to chairs 1935-13-9 and -10. The registrar’s card notes: “Both 
chairs repaired in Museum Cabinet Shop. No. 9 repaired on Sept. 
8, 1943 and No. 10 sometime before. ... Repaired by Madalie Bros. 
9/66.” The object files have notes from the Museum's furniture 
conservator Tom Robinson describing both structural and surface 
repairs made in 1967, including “clean off ‘taffy’ finish from back 
caning” (1935-13-9) and “rejoin top splat” (1935-13-10). 

10. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture Conser- 
vation, object files. 

11. Upholstery knobs were also added to the undersides of the 
back seat rails on chairs 1986-126-4-7 at this time. 

12. Jan Dorshield, Andrew W. Mellow Fellow in Furniture and 
Woodwork Conservation, performed the repairs on the caning. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture Conserva- 
tion, object files. 

13. See the catalogue introduction for a discussion of the approach 
to the surface treatment, including methods and materials. 

14. For instance, chairs 1935-13-9 and -10 were cleaned in a similar 
manner, as were chairs 1986-126-4-7. See also note 7 above. 

15. The Museum's seamstress, Elizabeth Paolini, fabricated the 
cushions and large tassels. The fringe was custom fabricated by an 
outside source, based on a fragment in the Museums collection. 
16. In mountainous landscapes such as Greece and southern Italy, 
trees often grow up and out in a curve; Elizabeth Simpson, a 
scholar of ancient furniture, email correspondence to Alexandra 





Kirtley, April 2006. The method of sawing wood out of a single 
block is illustrated in the 1802 Cabinet-Makers’ London Book of 
Prices, pl. 12, fig. 1. 

17. Charles Percier and Pierre Frangois Léonard Fontaine, Recueil 
de décorations intérieures, comprenant tout ce qui a rapport a 
l'ameublement (Paris, 1801); Pierre de la Mésangére, Collection de 
meubles et objets de goat (Paris: Au Bureau du Journal des Dames, 
1808-31). In 1787 Georges Jacob (French, 1739-1814) made a set of 
Etruscan furniture for Marie Antoinette’s Laiterie at Rambouillet 
after designs by the the artist Hubert Robert (French, 1733-1808). 

18. No ancient Greek wooden klismos chairs were known by the 
early nineteenth century. The only source for their design was 
Greek pottery. Hope published line-drawn views—not unlike John 
Flaxman’s compositions for the Iliad and Odyssey (see fig. 34)—of 
his own interiors in 1807 as Household Furniture and Interior 
Decoration. 

19. Latrobe to Waln, August 25, 1808, in Papers, 66/A6. Latrobe was 
aware of the challenge presented by the chairs and their painted 
decoration. He suggested in a letter of August 21, 1808, that William 
Waln buy temporary chairs from Joseph Burden; Papers, 65/F8. 

20. George Hepplewhite, The Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide (1st, 2nd, and 3rd eds. of 1788, 1790, and 1794) 

21. City Gazette and Advertiser (Charleston, SC), September 14, 1798. 
22. These laurel leaves have in the past been erroneously referred 
to as bellflowers. 

23. Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, November 3, 1821. See page 
63 in the present volume. 

24. George Smith, Household Furniture (London, 1808), pls. 75-77 
(work tables), nn. 

25. Mitchell was an antique picker who used the chairs in his 
houses in Amarillo, Texas, and later Dawson, Georgia. 


2. SOFA 

1. Examination of the bolsters and mattress showed at least three 
upholstery campaigns. As the horsehair stuffing began to com- 
press over time, the excess linen on the bolsters was folded over 
and sewn. Batting was applied over the linen to further bulk the 
bolsters, probably as part of the second campaign. A cotton fabric 
was then applied over this lower layer and sewn on with green 
thread; this layer was probably part of the second campaign. Sev- 
eral types of thread were found, including silk on the earliest linen 
layer that is likely from the first upholstery. Additional fibers, rep- 
resenting several campaigns, include cotton, nylon, jute, and other 
bast fibers. Fiber identification was done by the Museum's cos- 
tume and textiles conservator, Sara Reiter. 

2. Fourteen tacks were found on the bottom edge of the two seat 
rails, with nine of them having visible fiber evidence underneath. 
3. “Latrobe/Waln Furniture: five side chairs, sofa, pier table, and card 
table” (unpublished report), July 25, 1991, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Department of Furniture Conservation, object file 1986-126-4. 
4. In addition, a glue line was found under the scroll arm. The glue 
line does not appear to be associated with a later repair and may 
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be evidence of an upholstery treatment under the scroll arm. Cot- 
ton fibers were found in the glue. Fiber identification was done by 
the Museum's costume and textiles conservator, Sara Reiter. 

5. Weave structure characterized by Sara Reiter. 

6. Estate of Mary Rozet Smith, Appraisement, Probate Court of 
Cook County, Chicago, IL, doc. 333, p. 48, file 191208, filed June 6, 
1934. 

7. Minor treatment (approximately thirteen hours) was performed 
including “clean[ing] by gently wiping with a cloth dampened in 
de-mineralized water,” inpainting “most obvious losses with black 
pigment in elvacite benzene,” the support of the caning by insert- 
ing five pieces of mat board underneath and covering with heavy 
acetate, and reupholstery using minimally intrusive methods; 
Treatment record, dated “5/13,” Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Department of Furniture Conservation, object file 1986-126-2. No 
mention of repair to the arms appears in the treatment log, 
although there are photographs of it in the object file. The object 
file does not have any reference to original upholstery being pres- 
ent underneath the mattress or bolsters. The treatment was in 
preparation for the 1987 exhibition Federal Philadelphia, 1785-1825: 
The Athens of the Western World, at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
8. The surface treatment of the sofa was carried out largely by the 
Museum's project conservator Stephanie Hulman. 

9. With the Museum’s object conservator Sally Malenka, the cast- 
ers were cleaned in situ with abrasion and solvents. Care was 
taken not to remove any of the original paint, such as the stripes, 
that had overlapped onto the casters. After cleaning, the casters 
were coated with a toned varnish based on varnish remnants. 

10. All upholstery work was done by the Museum’s seamstress, 
Elizabeth Paolini. 

11. Thomas Hope, Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 
(London: 1807), p. 24. 

12. Ibid., pls. XIX (couch, called a settee), XVIII (Sofa, called a settee). 
13. See The Journeymen Cabinet and Chairmakers’ Pennsylvania 
Book of Prices (Philadelphia, 1811), p. 79. 

14. Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, November 3, 1821. See page 
63 in the present volume. 

15. The Moreaus were present at a ball at the Paris house of Mme 
Récamier, who was subsequently described by Mme Moreau as 
“not less distinguished for her beauty and accomplishments, than 
her husband for his bravery . . . [she] exhibited much elegance in 
her dancing.” Philadelphia Advertiser, March 29, 1803. 

16. Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, DE, 1992.103. See Robert F. 
Trent, in Portsmouth Furniture: Masterworks from the New Hamp- 
shire Seacoast, ed. Brock Jobe (Hanover, NH: University Press of 
New England, 1993), pp. 338-40, cat. 92. 

17. George Hepplewhite, The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide, 3rd ed. (London: | and J Taylor, 1794), pl. 18 and p. 4. For an 
example from Salem, see Charles F. Montgomery, American Furni- 
ture, the Federal Period, in the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur 
Museum ( New York: Viking, 1966), p. 299, cat. 264. 

18. See Montgomery, American Furniture, The Federal Period, 
pp. 299-300, cat. 263. 
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19. Lindsay Boynton, Gillows Furniture Designs, 1760-1800 (Hert- 
fordshire, UK: Bloomfield, 1995), figs. 108, 109. 

20. Private collection, Baltimore, with the same design, dimen- 
sions, and construction. 

21. See page 149, note 25. 


3. CARD TABLE 

1. The medial brace on the pair to the card table (see fig. 130) also 
designed by Latrobe, in a private collection, is also marked with a 
red swirl. 

2. Fabric-weave analysis and fiber identification (by PLM) was 
done by the Museum’s costume and textiles conservator, Sara 
Reiter. Reiter noted that both card tables appear to have the same 
fabric. 

3. Sian Jones, Card Table Treatment Report (unpublished), July 27, 
1987, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furniture Con- 
servation, object file 1986-126-1. 

4. Minor treatment (a total of five hours) was performed, including 
wiping the surface with a “cloth moistened with de-mineralized 
water” and inpainting with gouache with a “thin layer of elvacite 
benzine over gouache in order to match finish.” Daily treatment 
records, dated “4/28, 5/4, and 5/5,” Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Department of Furniture Conservation, object file 1986-126-1. 

5. See the catalogue introduction for a discussion of the methods 
and materials used in the surface treatment. 

6. The regilding was carried out largely by the Museum’s furniture 
conservator Behrooz Salimnejad. In areas of complete loss, the 
original surface was sized after cleaning. Gesso and bole were 
then applied, followed by gold leaf. The new areas were toned to 
match the original. 

7. With the Museum's object conservator Sally Malenka, the cast- 
ers were cleaned in situ with abrasion and solvents. Care was 
taken not to remove any of the original paint, such as the stripes, 
that had overlapped onto the casters. After cleaning, the casters 
were coated with a toned varnish based on varnish remnants. 

8. Federal Gazette (Philadelphia), June 10, 1790. 

g. See Philip D. Zimmerman, “New York Card Tables, 1800-1825,” in 
American Furniture, 2005, ed. Luke Beckerdite (Hanover: University 
Press of New England), pp. 128-130. Unlike the 1808 card tables, 
the 1811 sideboard (cat. 5) was made in the documented redecora- 
tion campaign of 1811 and represents a completely different artic- 
ulation of classicism; see page 63 in the present volume. Price 
books are lagging, not leading, indicators of style, and thus the 
appearance of the swivel joint in price books only after 1810 does 
not indicate that they were not in use in 1808. 

10. The Oxford English Dictionary dates the pintle’s use in Europe to 
1485. It quotes a 1769 English source: “The pintle ... serves as an 
axis to the bed; so that the mortar may be turned about horizon- 
tally.” This most likely refers to a bed ona ship but aptly describes 
the same mechanism on a table. In 1802 a Philadelphia auctioneer 
advertised “swivel hooks” as part of a set “of necessary tools for 
conducting extensively the ship-smith’s business;” Philadelphia 





Gazette, April 10, 1802. Thomas Sheraton, in The Cabinet-Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing Book (London, 1793), cited a swivel: “The lyre 
screen is constructed upon an entire new plan, it being designed 
to turn upon a swivel” (p. 111). He also described a swivel in his 
design for a horse dressing glass: “Through this piece of thin wood 
is put an iron pin, with a thin plate to it to screw it fast; which pin 
goes through the side of the glass, and fastens by a nut at the 
inside, so that when the glass is raised, it may be turned to any 
direction” (pp. 168-69). 

11. See Peter M. Kenny, Frances L. Bretter, and Ulrich Leben, Hon- 
oré Lannuier: Cabinetmaker from Paris (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1998), p. 78. 

12. See page 149, note 25. 


4. SIDEBOARD, OR CONSOLE TABLE 

1. X-ray fluorescence (XRF) analysis was carried out by the Muse- 
um’s object conservator Sally Malenka using a Bruker TRACER III-V 
XRF portable spectrometer with Si-Pin detector and rhodium tar- 
get at 4okV with a titanium-aluminum filter. The proper-left front 
rosette was selected for analysis as it was detached from the side- 
board, and no visible surface coatings, including gilding, were 
present on the back surface. 

2. Analyses were carried out by the Museum’s conservation scien- 
tist Kenneth Sutherland. All analysis reports and data are on fille in 
the Museum's Scientific Research and Analysis Laboratory. Visible 
(VLM) and fluorescence (FLM) light microscopy was carried out 
largely by Peggy Olley. 

3. A direct comparison between the sequence of layers found on 
this painted “marble” and nineteenth-century “marble” recipes has 
not been found. Paint recipes for sienna and brocatelle call for a 
yellow, not white, base in W. Mullingar Higgins, The House Painter, 
or Decorator's Companion: Being a Complete Treatise on the Origin 
of Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of 
Pigments, Oils, and Varnishes; and the Art of House Painting, Grain- 
ing, and Marbling; to Which Is Added, a History of the Art in All Ages 
(London: Thomas Kelly, 1841). 

4. See page 143, note 38. 

5. Based on VLM and FLM 

6. Based on VLM and FLM. 

7. Fiber identification by the Museum's costume and textiles con- 
servator, Sara Reiter, using Polarized Light Microscopy (PLM). 

8. Based on visual examination, the mirror has several characteris- 
tics that suggest a post-1808 date. For example, the mirroring does 
not appear to be mercury amalgam but instead silvering, which 
was then painted red on the reverse. It is also relatively thick, mea- 
sured at Y%-inch in an exposed area, which may also suggest a date 
of manufacture. 

9. The uppermost varnish was the synthetic varnish that was 
found on chairs 1986-126-4-7 (see cat. 1). In addition, layers of 
bleached shellac were also found. Analyses were carried out by 
the Museum’s conservation scientist Kenneth Sutherland. 

10. Based on VLM and FLM. 
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11. Minor treatment (a total of six and a half hours) was performed, 
including “cleaning w/ de-mineralized water” and “painting in areas 
of most obvious loss with gouache.” Daily treatment record, dated 
“4/30, and 5/5,” Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of Furni- 
ture Conservation, object file 1986-126-3. 

12. Condition notes recorded by the Museum’s furniture conserva- 
tor Behrooz Salimnejad; Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department 
of Furniture Conservation, object file 1986-126-3. 

13. See the catalogue introduction for a discussion of the approach 
to surface treatment, including methods and materials. 

14. The Museum’s paintings conservator Teresa Lignelli contrib- 
uted significant expertise and time to the retouching of the painted 
marble. 

15. The regilding was carried out largely by Behrooz Salimnejad. 
After cleaning, the original surface was sized in areas of complete 
loss. Gesso and bole were then applied, followed by gold leaf. The 
new areas were toned to match the original. 

16. The price books of the day list the most frequent measure- 
ments for each piece of furniture. The Journeymen Cabinet and 
Chairmakers’ Pennsylvania Book of Prices (Philadelphia, 1811) lists a 
pier table at 3 feet long and 1 foot 6 inches wide (pp. 37-39), with 
longer or narrower dimensions priced at a cost per inch. Straight- 
front sideboard tables are listed at 4 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 2 
inches wide, again with longer or narrower dimensions priced at a 
cost per inch (pp. 42-45). Cellaret- and pedestal-end sideboards 
are listed at 5 feet 6 inches and 6 feet long (pp. 47-53). The initial 
measurements given for each type of furniture may be considered 
as the average. An earlier publication, The New-York Book of Prices 
for Cabinet and Chair Work (New York: Southwick and Crooker, 
1802), includes a straight-front sideboard table starting at 4 feet 10 
inches in length (p. 34) and a straight-front pier table at 3 feet 2 
inches (p. 23). The Walns’ sideboard may have had separate cabi- 
nets or pedestals for storage that do not survive. 

17. Latrobe to William Waln, August 21, 1808, in The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe: The Microtext Edition, ed. Edward C. Carter II 
(Clifton, NJ: James T. White & Co., 1976), 65/F8. 

18. His shop occupied a three-story brick building on a640-square- 
foot lot on the southwest corner of Chestnut and Sixth streets— 
offering frontage on Sixth and Chestnut. The shop was valued at 
$1,500 in the 1798 United States Direct Tax records—a sizeable 
amount given that Richard Peters’s nearby house at Walnut and 
Sixth occupied 2,160 square feet and was taxed at $2,500. Pennsyl- 
vania U.S. Direct Tax Lists, 1798, Ancestry.com. 

19. Philadelphia journeymen and woodworkers had a long tradi- 
tion of signing their piecework. For example, George G. Wright, 
who apprenticed with John Aitken, signed the Walns’ 1811 side- 
board while he was working for Joseph B. Barry (see cat. 5). Other 
examples abound, including Robert McGuffin, who signed and 
dated a sideboard labeled as the work of Henry Connelly (1775- 
1826) in 1806 (Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1951-11-1). 

20. Federal Gazette (Philadelphia), December 23, 1793. 

21. See Prices of Cabinet and Chair Work (Philadelphia: James Hum- 


phreys, 1772), p. 20. 
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22. See Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, Salons Colonial and Republi- 
can (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1900), pp. 157-61. 

23. Ralph Louis Ketcham, James Madison: A Biography (1971; Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1990), p. 518. Madison 
offered General Moreau the job of Secretary of War and Army 
General, but he declined both for the opportunity to join Russia's 
army with the prospect of defeating Napoleon. Moreau was shot 
by a French canon in late 1813, and his legs were amputated. He 
died soon thereafter, much mourned in the United States. Mme 
Moreau continued to live comfortably in London and Europe until 
her death in 1821. 

24. Jean-Pierre Samoyault, Le Mobilier du General Moreau: Un 
ameublement ala mode en 1802 (Paris: Réunion des musées nation- 
AUX, 1992), pp. 30-31, 34-35. 

25. Thomas Hope, Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 
(London, 1807), pl. XIII, no. 5. 

26. See Robert D. Crompton, “William Thackara, Jr, Master Plas- 
terer of Philadelphia,” Plastering Industries, vol. 46, no. 3 (1960), 
Pp. 27-37. 

27. James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens 
(London, 1762), vol. 1, plate XXII. 

28. Charles Heathcote Tatham, Etchings, Representing the Best 
Examples of Ancient Ornamental Architecture; Drawn from the Origi- 
nals in Rome, and Other Parts of Italy (London, 1799). Similar over- 
lapping leaves or scales appear on the armor of a Dacian warrior 
on Hadrian’s Column in Rome. It is copied in contemporary sources, 
such as Henry Moses, to suggest a decorative language adaptable 
to porcelain or silver. The reference on the volutes is much stronger 
and appears in the publications of Stuart and Revett as well as 
Tatham, known sources for Latrobe and Bridport. 

29. Estate inventory of William Swaim, Will Book 18, 1846, p. 417, 
file 163, Philadelphia City Archives. 

30. See page 149, note 25. 


5. SIDEBOARD AND PANEL 

1. For examples of painted wood graining and marbling, see W. 
Mullingar Higgins, The House Painter, or Decorator’s Companion: 
Being a Complete Treatise on the Origin of Colour, the Laws of Har- 
monious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pigments, Oils, and Var- 
nishes; and the Art of House Painting, Graining, and Marbling; to 
Which Is Added, a History of the Art in All Ages (London: Thomas 
Kelly, 1841) 

2. Preliminary studies were carried out in 2005-6 by the Museum’s 
conservation scientists Kenneth Sutherland and Beth A. Price and 
furniture conservator Behrooz Salimnejad. All analysis reports 
and data are on file in the Scientific Research and Analysis Labora- 
tory, Philadelphia Museum of Art. See also Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Department of Furniture Conservation, object files; and 
Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, “The Painted Furniture of Philadel- 
phia: A Reappraisal, The Magazine Antiques, vol. 169 (May 2006), 
PP. 134-45. 

3. See page 95. 





4. The inscription was discovered by Mrs. Kirtley during a curato- 
rial examination, August 25, 2004. 

5. Reprinted in The Papers of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, ser. 4, Corre- 
spondence and Miscellaneous Papers, ed. John C. Van Horne and 
Lee W. Formwalt (New Haven: Yale University Press for the Mary- 
land Historical Society, 1984), vol. 3, pp. 70, 72. 

6. Ibid., p. 76. 

7. See Latrobe to James S. Wilcocks, March 12, 1805, and to Joshua 
Gilpin, April 7, 1805, in The Papers of Benjamin Henry Latrobe: The 
Microtext Edition, ed. Edward C. Carter II (Clifton, NJ: James T. White 
& Co., 1976), 38/A6, 39/B6. See also the essay by Jeffrey A. Cohen in 
the present volume. 

8. See John Hardy and Maurice Tomlin, Osterley Park House (Lon- 
don: Victoria and Albert Museum, 1985), pp. 34, 36-37. 

9. Estate inventory of William Swaim, Will Book 18, 1846, p. 417, file 
163, Philadelphia City Archives. Eliza Swain and Oliver Hopkinson 
also acquired two of Joseph Bonaparte’s console tables (Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 1950-49-1, 2004-199-1). 

10. Latrobe to Dolley Madison, September 8, 1809, in Corr, p. 760. 
11. Rebecca Gratz to Maria Gist Gratz, November 7, 1821, in Letters 
of Rebecca Gratz, ed. David Philipson (Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society in America, 1929), p. 48. 
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John Aitken, attributed to 

American (born Scotland), c. 1760/65-1839 

Side Chair 

1795-1800 

Mahogany, lightwood stringing, ash, softwood 
37% x 21x 20% inches (94.6 x 53.3 X 52.1 cm), 
seat: 17% x 21x 17¥%2 inches (44.5 x 53.3 X 44.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 125th Anniversary 
Acquisition. Gift of the McNeil Americana 
Collection, 2007-65-6 (fig. 35) 


George Bridport 

American, born England, 1783-1819 

Drawing of the United States Capitol, Washington, 
DG, interior elevation and reflected ceiling plan 
of the Senate Chamber 

1803-14 

Watercolor, ink, wash on laid paper 

Sheet: 27% x 1834 inches (70.3 x 47.5 cm) 
Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs 
Division, Washington, DC, WNF-1 (fig. 75) 


George Bridport, designed by, and painting 
and gilding attributed to 

George G. Wright, made by 

American, 1780-1853 

Joseph B. Barry, in the shop of 

American, born Ireland, 1757-1838 
Sideboard 

1811 

Wood (unidentified conifer), gilded and 
painted decoration 

2978 xX 722 x 22°/s inches (74.6 x 184.2 x 57.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of the 
Associate Committee of Women, 1913-49a 


(cat. 5) 


Jean-Pierre Henri Elouis 

French, 1755-1840 

Portrait of William Waln 

1795-99 

Watercolor, ivory, gold, glass 

3 x 2% inches (7.6 x 6.7 cm) 

R. W. Norton Art Gallery, Shreveport, LA (fig. 2) 
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CHECKLIST OF THE EXHIBITION 


as of June 21, 2016 


Hugh Finlay 

American, 1781-1830 

and John Finlay 

American, 1777-1851 

Card Table 

1808-15 

Pine, oak, tulip poplar, maple, painted 
decoration 

2858 x 35% x 177% inches (72.7 X 91.1 x 45.1 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. R. 
Carmichael Tilghman, 2003-114-1 (fig. 84) 


Hugh Finlay 

and John Finlay 

Chair 

1815 

Tulip poplar, maple, walnut, paint, caning, 
painted decoration 

32% x 177% x 20 inches (82.6 x 45.1 x 50.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
funds contributed by Linda Kaufman in memory 
of Anne d’Harnoncourt and in honor of 
Alexandra Alevizatos Kirtley, 2008-214-1 (fig. 82) 


Hugh Finlay 

and John Finlay 

Cornice Box 

1816 

Tulip poplar, painted decoration 

8 x 59 inches (20.3 x 149.9 cm) 

Baltimore Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. R. 
Carmichael Tilghman, Easton, Maryland, in 
memory of her husband, Richard Carmichael 
Tilghman, M.D., 2004.214 


Claude Galle, attributed to 

French, 1759-1815 

Candelabras (2) 

c. 1800 

Gilded and patinated bronze 

Each: 25% x 7¥s inches (64.1 x 19.4 cm) 
Collection of Richard Wood Snowden 


Charles-Honoré Lannuier 

American, born France, 1779-1819 

Pair of Card Tables 

c. 1815 

Rosewood, gilded decoration 

Each: 20% x 36 x 18 inches (52.7 x 91.4 X 45.7) 
The Brant Foundation, Inc., Greenwich, CT 


(fig. 65) 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 
American, born England, 1764-1820 

Card Table 

1808 

John Aitken, attributed to 

American, born Scotland, c. 1760/65-1839 
George Bridport, painted by 

American, born England, 1783-1819 

Mahogany, tulip poplar, white pine, brass, gilded 
and painted decoration, iron, cotton velvet 
29% x 36 x 17% inches (74.9 x 91.4 X 45.4 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, Jr, 
and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds 
contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley 
and various donors, 1986-126-1 (cat. 3) 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 

Card Table 

1808 

John Aitken, attributed to 

George Bridport, painted by 

Mahogany, tulip poplar, white pine, brass, gilded 
and painted decoration, iron, cotton velvet 

29% x 36 x 17% inches (74.9 x 91.4 x 45.4 cm) 
Kaufman American Foundation, George M. 

and Linda H. Kaufman (fig. 130) 





Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 

Klismos Chairs (7) 

1808 

John Aitken, made by 

George Bridport, painted and gilded by 

Tulip poplar, oak (1935-13-9, 10; 1986-126-4-7; 
1991-84-1); maple, oak (1986-126-7) 

Overall: 34% x 20 x 21 inches (90.2 x 50.8 x 

53.3 cm), seat: H. 17% inches (43.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Marie 
Josephine Rozet and Rebecca Mandeville Rozet 
Hunt, 1935-13-9,10; Purchased with the gift 

(by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, Jr, and 

A. Carson Simpson, and with funds contributed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley and various 
donors, 1986-126-4,5,6,7; Gift of Mrs. Swan 
McLean Grant, 1991-84-1 (cat. 1) 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 
Settee 

1808 

John Aitken, attributed to 

George Bridport, painted by 

Tulip poplar, maple, gilded and painted 
decoration, brass casters, replacement caning, 
modern upholstery 

20 x 54 x 16% inches (50.8 x 137.2 x 42.2 cm) 
Kaufman American Foundation, George M. 
and Linda H. Kaufman (fig. 119) 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 
Sideboard, or Console Table 

1808 

John Aitken, made by 

Thomas Wetherill, rear panel framed by 
American, c. 1765-1824 

George Bridport, painted by 

Tulip poplar, a conifer (probably pine), 

gilded and painted decoration, gilded metal 
rosettes, later mirror, cotton velvet 

41% x 65% x 23% inches (104.8 x 166.4 x 59.7 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, Jr, 
and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds 
contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley 
and various donors, 1986-126-3 (cat. 4) 
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Benjamin Henry Latrobe, designed by 

Sofa, or Grecian Couch 

1808 

John Aitken, attributed to 

George Bridport, painted and gilded by 

Tulip poplar, maple, gilded and painted 
decoration, iron, brass, replacement caning, 
modern upholstery 

33% inches x 8 feet 7 inches x 2434 inches 

(85.1 x 261.6 x 62.9 cm); seat: 14 x 73 x 24 inches 
(35.6 x 185.4 x 61cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the gift (by exchange) of Mrs. Alex Simpson, Jr, 
and A. Carson Simpson, and with funds 
contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Raley 
and various donors, 1986-126-2a-c (cat. 2) 


Claudius LeGrand 

American, born France, died 1801 

Capital 

1795-97 

Mahogany, tulip poplar, paint 

1759/6 X 23%6 X 23%e inches (44 x 59.9 x 59.9 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 

Thomas H. Marshall, 1898-117 


James Peale 

American, 1749-1831 

Portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel Waples and 
Her Daughter, Sarah Ann 

1817 

Oil on canvas 

36 x 28 inches (91.4 x 71.1 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
Mrs. C. Emory McMichael, 1950-51-1 


Rembrandt Peale 

American, 1778-1860 

Portrait of Benjamin Henry Latrobe 

c. 1815 

Oil on canvas 

22%2 x 188 inches (57.2 x 47.3 cm) 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 


1981.15 (fig. 1) 
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Sarah Miriam Peale 

American, 1800-1885 

Portrait of Cornelia Mandeville 

c. 1830 

Oil on canvas 

30 x 247% inches (76.2 x 63.2 cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Marie 
Josephine Rozet and Rebecca Mandeville Rozet 
Hunt, 1935-13-26 


Henry Sargent 

American, 1770-1845 

The Tea Party 

c. 1824 

Oil on canvas 

643 x 52¥e inches (163.5 x 133 cm) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Mrs. 
Horatio Appleton Lamb in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, 19.12 (page 36 and fig. 49) 


Thomas Sully 

American, born England, 1783-1872 

Portrait of Mrs. Robert Gilmor, Jr. 

1823 

Oil on canvas 

36% x 28% inches (91.8 x 71.8 cm) 

Gibbes Museum of Art, Charleston, SC. Bequest 
of Mrs. Leila Ladson Jones, 1942.10.3 (fig. 74) 


Charles Heathcote Tatham 

British, 1772-1842 

Etchings, Representing the Best Examples of 
Ancient Ornamental Architecture; Drawn from 
the Originals in Rome, and Other Parts of Italy 
1794-96 

Book with illustrations, printed for the author 
and sold by Thomas Gardiner, London 

c. 20 x 15 inches (50.8 x 38.1 cm) 

The Winterthur Library, Printed Books and 
Periodical Collection, Winterthur, DE 


Unknown maker 

American 

Bracket 

1800-1810 

Mahogany, tulip poplar, white pine, painted 
and gilded decoration 

36% x 28 x 15% inches (92.1 x 71.1 x 38.7 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
funds contributed by the Young Friends of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2013-61-1 








Unknown maker 

American 

Card Table 

1800-1810 

Mahogany, maple, pine, painted and 

gilded decoration 

29°/2 x 36¥8 x 18% inches (75.2 x 91.8 x 46.4 cm) 
Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum, 
Wintherthur, DE, 1999.0009 


Unknown maker 

American 

Klismos Chair 

1815-20 

Mahogany, ash, white pine, ebony 

3272 x 1878 x 24% inches (82.2 x 47.9 x 61.6 cm), 
seat: 16% x 18% x 167% inches (41.9 x 47 X 42.9 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
Harford Willing Hare Powel in memory of 

Lydia Bond Powel, 1986-107-2 (fig. 59) 


Unknown maker 

American 

Klismos Chair 

1815-25 

Mahogany and mahogany veneer with 
rosewood, ebony, and cut brass inlays, 
Eastern white pine, white ash or chestnut 

31% x 187% x 2373/4 inches (79.4 x 47.9 x 60.3 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1974-143-1 


Unknown maker 

Wedgwood factory, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire, England 

“Krater” Vase 

c. 1790 

Stoneware (basalt ware) with encaustic 
decoration 

36 x 20¥8 x 17574 inches (91.4 x 51.8 x 45.1 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Charlotte 
and David E. Zeitlin in honor of Susan Z. Baer, 


1992-40-1 (fig. 37) 


Unknown maker 

American 

John Philip Fondé, decorated by 
American, 1794-1831 

Side Chair 

1816 

Ash, white pine, white oak, painted and 
gilded decoration 

313 x 18 x 21 inches (80.6 x 45.7 x 53.3 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Biddle, 1977-299-1 (fig. 60) 


Unknown maker 

American 

Woman’s Dress 

c. 1805 

Indian-export fine white cotton plain weave 
with white cotton embroidery in padded satin, 
stem, and chain stitches and drawn fabric work 
Center back length: 60 inches (152.4 cm), waist: 
29 inches (73.7 cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Thomas 
Francis Cadwalader, 1955-98-7a 


Benjamin West 

American, 1738-1820 

Portrait of William Hamilton of “The Woodlands” 
and His Niece Mrs. James Lyle 

1812 

Oil on canvas 

97%2 x 72 inches (247.7 x 182.9 cm) 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1873.6 (fig. 116) 
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1731 Benjamin Franklin founds the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 

1743 Franklin founds the American Philosophical Society. 

1753 Ihe State House (now Independence Hall) is 
completed under the direction of Edmund Wooley. 

1755 Christ Church steeple is completed. 

1762 ‘The Antiquities of Athens by James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett is published in London. 

May 22,1771 Sarah Richardson and Nicholas Waln marry. 

1772 Pierre d’Hancarville’s Collection of Etruscan, Greek and 


Roman Antiquities from the Cabinet of the Honble. Wm. 
Hamilton (published serially 1766-67) is available at 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

1773 Carpenter’s Hall is completed. 

March 16,1775 William Waln is born in Delaware to 


Nicholas and Sarah Waln. 

1775 -83 War of Independence. 

1782 Charles Willson Peale opens a portrait gallery. 

February 5,1782 Mary Wilcocks is born to John and 
Mary Wilcocks. 

1786 Charles Willson Peale establishes a natural 
history museum. 

1787 Building of the Philadelphia courthouse (later 


Congress Hall) begins (completed 1789). 

1790-1800 Philadelphia is the capital of the United States. 

1796 Architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe arrives in 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

February 1797 John Aitken bills George Washington for a 
set of furniture for the “New Room” at Mount Vernon. 

1798 Mary Wilcocks inherits an independent fortune. 

Late 1798 Latrobe arrives in Philadelphia to direct 
construction of his design for the Bank of Pennsylvania 
and submits his proposal for the Center Square 
Waterworks. Both are completed in 1801. 

1798-99 Latrobe designs Sedgely, a Gothic revival house, 
for William Crammond. 

1805 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is founded. 

March 14,1805 William Waln marries Mary Wilcocks 
at Christ Church. 

Late March 1805 William Waln sends a letter of 


engagement to Latrobe. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


All locations are in Philadelphia unless otherwise noted. 


March 26,1805 Latrobe presents his ideas for the type 
of house the Walns should build. 

May 10,1806 John Aitken’s Dock Street shop burns, 
leading him to abandon the site and move his business 
permanently to the southwest corner of Chestnut 
and Sixth, on the same block of Chestnut where the 
Waln house will be built. 

1807-8 Philadelphia Bank, designed by Latrobe, 
is constructed. 

January 1807 William Waln and Latrobe settle on a plan 
for the house. 

February 1807 William Waln buys three contiguous lots, 
measuring in total nearly 102 feet in frontage and 
175 feet deep, on the north side of Chestnut Street 
between Seventh and Eighth streets. 

March 1807 
in earnest. 

Early 1808 Latrobe notes that finish work on the Waln 
house is in progress. 


Construction on the Waln house begins 


Summer 1808 Bridport paints the ceiling of the U.S. 

House of Representatives in Washington, D.C. 

August 1808 Latrobe requests that Bridport begin work 
on the Waln house in October. 

August 10-16, 1808 Latrobe travels to New York City to 
meet the Walns. 

August 21,1808 ‘The Waln house is near completion. 

Late August 1808 Latrobe focuses his attention on furniture 
designs for the Walns, working with John Aitken to 
execute his designs for the chairs, sideboard, and, 
presumably, the sofa, settee, and card tables. 

February 2,1809 Walnut Street Theatre opens at the corner 
of Ninth and Walnut. 

March 10,1809 Samuel Smith writes to Dolley Madison, 
introducing “Mr. Findlay” of Baltimore and suggesting 
that Latrobe invite him to participate in the furnishing 
of the President’s House. 

Spring 1809 Latrobe and Bridport complete the furnishings 
of the temporary Senate Chamber in Washington. 

September 8,1809 Latrobe writes to Dolley Madison about 
the furniture the Finlays are making, following a 
design that they are working with “for the first time.” 





October 1811 Bridport designs a second, kidney-shaped 
sideboard that is built by George G.Wright in the 
shop of Joseph B. Barry for the Waln house. 

1812-15 War with Great Britain. 

1813-16 Latrobe designs and Bridport decorates the 
Van Ness house in Washington. 

August 24,1814 Washington is set ablaze by invading 
British troops. Commissions by Latrobe, George 
Bridport, and John Rea at the President’s House, 
House of Representatives, and Senate are destroyed. 

July 1815 


moves to Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Aitken leaves the cabinetmaking business and 


1815-16 Bridport decorates Calverton, the Baltimore 
house of Dennis A. Smith; the Baltimore house of 
Robert Gilmor, Jr.; and the Philadelphia house of 
James W. Cox. 

c.1819 William Waln’s business begins its catastrophic 
demise. 

March 2,1819 Bridport dies in Havana after less than 
two months there. 

September 3,1820 Latrobe dies in New Orleans. 

November 7, 1821 ‘The Walns’ furniture is sold at vendue 

auction from their house on Chestnut Street. It was 

possibly at this time that the Philadelphia merchant 

John Roset (1794-1870) and his wife, Mary Ann 

Hollenback Laning Roset (1807-1880), purchased at 

least nine chairs, the sofa, the sideboard, and one 

of the card tables. 

William Short and Caleb Fellowes reside in the 

house formerly owned by the Walns. 

February 11,1826 William Waln dies. 

Summer 1839 John Aitken dies in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mary Wilcocks Waln dies. 

November 1846 ‘The Waln house and adjacent buildings 


1828 


December 3, 1841 


on Seventh Street are slated to be torn down. 
January 1847 Richard Hovenden Kern makes a watercolor 
of the Waln house. 
December 30, 1851 The commercial building erected on 
the site of the Waln house burns. 
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A. THE INSURANCE SURVEYS OF 1824 AND 1845 


The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of House 
from Loss by Fire, Policy No. 4325, September 30, 1824 


I have surveyed a House etc. belonging to Hannah M. Wil- 
cocks situate on the South-East corner of Chestnut & Seventh 
Streets—Being 43 feet front & 54 feet deep—three Stories 
high—Kitchen 19 feet by 43 feet—Western Wing 15 ft by 12 
feet—Eastern do [ditto].—15 feet by 8 feet—two stories 
high.—18 & g in in walls—lThe lower Story of the main house 
is divided into two large parlours on the South—one Smaller 
do. in front.—vestibule, large hall, & pantry closet—the floor 
of 5/4 in yellow pine—base round—& Subbase in one room— 
pilaster architraves—one Italian marble mantle highly orna- 
mented. / [above in pencil] * new Do / & two conn. do. with 
fluted columns—recess closets, all the main doors are of 
mahogany—folding door between the large parlours. Two 
large windows on the South side with Side lights—running 
down to the floor—Glass 12 by 20 in Glass in front 14 by 20 
in—inside shutters—Ihe 2d Story is divided in five rooms, 
large hall & passage. floor same as below—base sound & Sub- 
base in some of the rooms. 4 Small white marble mantles with 
pilasters—3 breast closets.’ In the hall are 4 reeded columns— 
supporting a Groin arch’d ceiling—with plain pilasters against 
the wall—Glass 14 by 20 in & 11 by 18 in inside shutters to all 
the wds [windows|—lhe 3d Story is divided into 6 rooms— 
floored with clean yellow pine plain base & Subbase sound. 
Single architraves & mouldings. plain marble mantles. & 
breast closets—Glass 10 by 16 & 14 by 18 in plain inside Shut- 
ters to all the wds, sash double hung—outside venetian Shut- 
ters to all the wds except in front—A large open Stair case in 
the Hall dividing at the half-pace—& having two landings on 
the 2d floor continued rail of mahogany—plain banisters & 
risings on the strng & a plain open newel Stairs with mahog- 
any rail from an adjoining passage into the 3d Story—winding 
stairs into the garret——plain marble Eave. moulded-copper 
gutters & pipes. covered with Slate hipd at each corner.— 
Kitchen floor of clean yellow pine & Ironing room of the 
same—plain base & Subbase—single Architraves & mould- 
ings—one plain mantle—large dresser in the kitchen Glass 10 
by 12 in outside Shutters—three rooms in the 2d Story—fin- 
ishd with plain base & Subbase—Single architraves & mould- 


ings. plain marble mantle & wooden do—4 breast closets— 
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Glass 10 by 12 in—Private stairs leading from the passage into 
the 2d story—with plain Strng & banisters—& mahogany 
rail—in the Western wing are two rooms & Straight stairs— 
finish is plain—Eastern do. open below & Store room above— 
an ash hole in the cellar— 
10,000 9g Mo 30th 1824 John C. Evans 

No 4325 Novem 8, 1826 

$ 800 2 [illegible] for 100 D[ollars?] W Waln for H M 


Wilcocks 


[at left margin in pencil]: The ornamental paintwork in the 
drawing rooms excepted— 





The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of House 
from Loss by Fire, Policy Number 6381, October 14, 1845 


I have Surveyed a Brick House with two wings, & a Kitchen 
belonging to William Swaim, situate on the South-east corner 
of Chestnut & Seventh Streets. The House being 43 feet front 
54 feet deep, three stories high.—The Eastern wing 15 feet by 8 
feet. The Western wing 15 feet by 12 feet—The Kitchen & 
Ironing room 19 feet by 43 feet—all two stories high. 18 & g in. 
walls.—The lower story of the main house is divided into a 
large Hall & stair case, a room on the west, & two large par- 
lours on the South, & a large pantry closet on the East of the 
Hall, a vestibule with white marble floor, side lights down to 
the base, folding pannel’d door & large circular sash. The main 
floor of 5/4 in yellow pine, moulded base sound, & subbase in 
one room,—open pilaster architraves to the doors & win- 
dows.—One Italian marble mantle with pilasters & frieze 
highly ornamented.—& two dark with twin columns, of 
Egyptian marble with Ionic caps. & O.G. [ogee] frieze in the 
south parlours.—Recess closets. One pair of folding doors— 
and all the main doors are mahogany.—Iwo large windows in 
the south front, with side lights down to the floor—Glass 12 by 
20 in. with venetian shutters.—lhe glass is front are 14 by 20 in. 
with pannel’d inside shutters. The 2d story is divided into five 
rooms, large hall & a passage, the floor of 5/4 in yellow pine, 
moulded base round & Subbase three rooms, open pilaster 
architraves, 4 small white marble mantles, with reeded pilas- 
ters, three breast closets. In the Hall are 4 reeded columns with 
carved caps, supporting an ornamented frieze & cornice under 
a Groin archd ceiling. & 4 plain pilasters against the wall. 
Glass in front 14 by 20 in. pannel inside shutters. Glass back 





11 by 18 in. outside venetian shutters. The 3d story is divided 
into six rooms & two passages.—lhe floor of clean inch yellow 
pine. Moulded base round, & subbase single architraves & 
mouldings, plain marble mantle & breast closets. Glass in 
front 14 by 18 in. plain inside shutters. Glass back 10 by 16 in. 
venetian shutters. All the sash are double hung. Rough garret. 
not plastered. A large open stair case in the Hall, turning right 
& left at the half pace, having two landings on the 2nd floor, 
continued rail of mahogany—z scrolls at bottom, plain balus- 
ters & nosings. & a plain open newel stairs, with ramped 
mahogany rail, & plain ballusters from an adjoining passage 
into the 3d story, & winding stairs into the garret. The lower & 
2d story rooms are papered.—lhe roof is hip’ at the four cor- 
ners, marble eaves, moulded, copper gutters & piped. Kitchen 
and dining room floors of 5/4 in yellow pine, moulded base 
round & subbase in the latter—Single architraves & mould- 
ings, one plain mantle, & a large dresser [sic] with doors. The 
2nd story finish’d with plain base and and subbase, plain mar- 
ble mantles. breast closets, large pantry closet. a bath room, 
with tub lined with lead, & pipes for hot & cold water. Glass 
10 by 12 in. venetian shutters.—private stairs with plain string 
and ballusters & mahogany rail leading from a passage to the 
2d story.—In the western wing. one two rooms. the floors of 
white pine, plain base, single mouldings. Glass 11 by 16 in. 
venetian shutters to the rst and 2d stories—The Eastern wing 
is open below, arch'd on two sides & paved. the 2d floor mor- 
tared & plastered for a smoke house, plain stairs leading up to 
it.—plain cornice to these & the kitchen—the roof of the 
whole is covered with slate, copper gutters & pipes.— 


toth Mo. 14th 1845 
Policy No 6381. Drs 8000. at 2 per cent. 


John C. Evans / Surveyor 


Agreed to be correct—it is also agreed that the ornamental 
Paint work in the Drawing Rooms is excepted from the 
Insurance 

Jas Swaim / for Wm Swaim / No 6381 /William Swaim 
Survey 


1. This notation refers to the wall between the floor and the win- 
dow sill. 
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B. INVENTORY OF THE PERSONAL ESTATE 
OF GEORGE BRIDPORT 


George Bridport’s brother Hugh Bridport inherited the estate 
of the “eminent artist.”* The inventory that was taken reveals a 
sparsely though elegantly furnished house replete with a 
library that supported an active mind and a broad knowledge 
of art, decoration, and building construction, as well as history 
and philosophy, possibly knowledge of French and Latin, and 
musical talent. On March 25, 1819, IT. B. Freeman advertised a 
sale to be held the following day “at the corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Street, the late residence of G. Bridport, deceased.” 
Listed were “2 dozen superior ornamented Mahogany chairs, 
wardrobe, Bureaus, Fancy Chairs, a fine toned Piano, 1 Pier 
Table, Sideboard[,] an assortment of casks of Antique Figures, 
from the most celebrated masters—with a variety of other arti- 
cles not enumerated, in good order.”” In June of the same year, 
Freeman sold Bridport’s library: “at the north west corner of 
7th and Chesnut streets . .. A Quantity of Architectural prints, 
an assortment of books, many treating on professional sub- 
jects—prints and musical instruments—also, a model for the 
Bank [of the] United States; and a few Oil paintings, &c.”° 
Bridport’s library was comprised of significant architectural 
folios, treatises on mathematical theory, books of ornament, 
design, and decoration from a range of periods, ancient Greek 
literature, books on engineering and mechanics, treatises on 
materials used in the creation of his art, and manuals for heal- 
ing the ailments caused by those materials. These volumes 
reveal the dynamic interests and talents of this celebrated artist 
whose esteem is now renewed. 

The specialization of the library demanded expertise in 
evaluating it: the inventory was taken by John Cliffton (1775- 
1837), a Quaker gentleman who lived on Pine Street, and the 
English-born architect John Haviland (1792-1852), who pub- 
lished The Builder’s Assistant, Containing the Five Orders of 
Architecture, for the Use of Builders, Carpenters, Masons, Plaster- 
ers, Cabinet Makers, and Carvers... (Philadelphia: John Bioren, 
1818-21). Hugh Bridport, George’s brother, engraved Haviland’s 
landmark folio, and the two also instructed drawing courses 
together in the 1820s. The original orthography of the items in 
Bridport’s inventory has been retained. Each entry is followed 
by a full citation for the publication that most closely matches 
the description. 


Inventory of the Personal Estate of George Bridport 

Inventory no. 60, April 26, 1819, Philadelphia City Archives; 
examined and valued by John Cliffton and John Haviland, 
April 30, 1819. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


1 Elements of the Conic Sections by R Simpson 50 
Robert Simson, Elements of the Conic Sections (London, 17/5) 
1 Simpsons Trigonometry 25 


The Prosthaphaeresis formulas, also known as Simpson’s 
formulas, are trigonometry formulas that convert a product 


of functions into a sum or difference. 


1 Simpsons Euclid 5 
Robert Simson, The Elements of Euclid. . . (Glasgow, 1756) 
3 Huttons Tracts .50 per vol. 1.50 


Dr. Charles Hutton (1737-1823) was the author of 
Mathematical Tables . . . (London, 1785), The Compendious 
Measurer (London, 1786), 4 Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary... (London, 1795-96), A Course of Mathematics, 
2 vols. (London, 1798), and Tracts on Mathematical and 
Philosophical Subjects . . . (London, 1812). 

1 Fergusons Lectures 50 
James Ferguson, Lectures on Select Subjects in Mechanics... 
(London, 1760) 

1 Roman Antiquities by Alex Adams 50 
Alexander Adam, Roman Antiquities; or, An Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans (Edinburgh, 1791) 


1 Cours de Peinture par de Piles 25 
Roger de Piles, Cours de peinture par principes (1708; Paris, 
1766) 

1 Innes on the Muscles 50 


John Innes, 4 Short Description of the Human Muscles, 
Chiefly as They Appear on Dissection . . . (Edinburgh, 1776) 

1 Dallaways observations on English Architecture 1.50 
The Reverend James Dallaway, Odservations on English 
Architecture: Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil... (London, 
1806) 

1 An introduction into Heraldry 50 
William Berry, An Introduction to Heraldry, Containing the 
Rudiments of the Science in General (London, 1810) 

2 Hand-maid to the arts per vol. .50 1, 
Robert Dossie, The Handmaid to the Arts: Teaching... a 
Perfect Knowledge of the materia pictoria, 2 vols. (London, 
1758) 

1 Landseer on Engraving 50 
John Landseer, Lectures on the Art of Engraving... 
(London, 1807) 

2 Batty Langleys Architecture & complete Builders 

Assistant per vol. 75 1.50 
Batty Langley, Gothic Architecture Improved by Rules and 
Proportions; In Many Grand Designs. . . (London, 1742), and 
The Builders Compleat Assistant; or, A Library of Arts and 
Sciences. . . (1738; London, 1750) 





2, Essays on the London Architectural Society per vol. .50 1. 
The London Architectural Society published eight volumes 
of essays between 1808 and 1810. Among the essays that 
may have been of interest to Bridport: Edmund Aitken, 
“On Modern Architecture”; Samuel Beazley, “On the Use 
and Progress of Gothic Architecture”; and by the antiquar- 
ian Joseph Woods, Jr. (1776-1864), “On the Situations and 
Accompaniments of Villas,” “On Dilapidations,” and “Essay 
on Modern Theories of Taste.” 

1 Sheraton on Mills 50 

1 Carpenters pocket Dictionary [Paris?| 50 
William Pain, The Carpenter's Pocket Dictionary: Containing 
the Best Methods of Framing Timber Buildings of All Figures 
and Dimensions .. . (1792; Philadelphia, 1797) 

1 The Students instructor Peter Nicholson 50 
Peter Nicholson, The Student's Instructor in Drawing and 
Working the Five Orders of Architecture. . . (1795; 2nd ed., 
London, 1804) 

1 Carpenters New Guide Do [ditto] Quarto 2. 
Peter Nicholson, The Carpenters New Guide (1793; 3rd ed., 
London, 1801) 

1 The Joiners Assistant Do Do Di 
Peter Nicholson, The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant . . . 
(1797; London, 1805) 

1 Gandy’s Cottages Do 4. 
Joseph Gandy, Designs for Cottages, Cottage Farms, and 
Other Rural Buildings, Including Entrance Gates and Lodges 
(London, 1805) 

1 The principles of Mechanicks 1. 
William Emerson, The Principles of Mechanics: Explaining 
and Demonstrating the General Laws of Motion, the Laws 
of Gravity, Motion of Descending Bodies . . . (London, 1754) 


1 Treatise on Theatres Quarto 1. 
George Saunders, A Treatise on Theatres (London, 1790) 
1 Browns Principles of Perspective Do iL 


Richard Brown, The Principles of Practical Perspective; 
or, Scenographic Projection . . . (London, 1815) 

1 Gothic ornaments of Oxford England Do Ii 
1 Decorations for Rooms by G Cooper iL 
George Cooper, Designs for the Decoration of Rooms in the 
Various Style of Modern Embellishment, with Pilasters and 

Frile]zes at Large (London, 1807) 

1 Hopes Furniture Folio 3. 
Thomas Hope, Household Furniture and Interior Decoration, 
Executed from Designs by Thomas Hope (London, 1807) 

3 Flaxman’s Historical designs from the Iliad Odyssey and 

Tragedy of Aechyleaus [sic] Folio per vol. 2. 6. 
The Iliad of Homer, Engraved by Thomas Piroli from the 
Compositions of Iohn Flaxman Sculptor (Rome, 1793); The 


Odyssey of Homer, Engraved by Thomas Piroli from the 
Compositions of Iohn Flaxman Sculptor (Rome, 1793), 
Compositions from the Tragedies of Aeschylus: Designed by 
John Flaxman, Engraved by Thomas Piroli (London, 1795) 

1 [Soanes?| Pergoleses Designs Folio 3. 
The designs of Michel Angelo Pergolesi (active London, 
1760-1801) were published in London, c. 1777-92. 

1 Condorcet on the mind 715 
Jean-Antoine-Nicolas de Caritat, marquis de Condorcet, 
Outlines of an Historical View of the Progress of the 
Human Mind, trans. from the French (London, 1795; 
Philadelphia 1796) 

2 Duncan on Weaving per vol. 1$ 2. 
John Duncan, Practical and Descriptive Essays on the Art of 
Weaving (Glasgow, 1808) 

2 Duffifs French and English Dict 1 & 3 per vol. 12% 25 

1 Chambauds Grammar French 12% 
Lewis [Louis] Chamboud, 4 Grammar of the French 
Tongue .. . (London, 1750) 

3 Arabian Nights Entertainments per vol. .25 715 
Antoine Galland, The Arabian Nights Entertainments... 
(London, 1800) 


2 The Artist Quarto per vol. .50 1. 
1 Choix de Literature 50 
1 Dictionaire des Beaux arts 1. 


Possibly Jacques Lacombe, Dictionaire portatif des Beaux 
Arts (Paris, 1753) 

3 Hamilton, Vassi Antichi all plates, Folio 4$ per vol 12. 
Francesco De Sanctis, Pitture de’ vasi antichi possedute da sua 
eccellenza il sig. cav. Hamilton, 4 vols. (Florence, 1800-1803) 

1 Designs for gates ornamental all plates Quarto 2a 
Designs for Gates: Ornamental Iron Work, or Designs in the 
Present Taste, for Fan-Lights, Stair-Case-Railing, Window- 
Guard-Irons, Lamp-Irons, Palisades, and Gates (London, 
1773) 

1 Elements of the French conversation 12% 
John [Baptiste] Perrin, The Elements of French Conversa- 
tion... (London, 1774) 

1 Aminta de Tasso 25 
L’'Aminta di Torquato Tasso, favola boschereccia; Tassos 
Aminta, a Pastoral Comedy, trans. P. B. Du-Bois 
(Oxford, 1730) 

3 Traite de Peinture et sculpture par Bardon per vol. .25  .75 
Michel Francgois Dandré-Bardon, Traité de peinture, suivi 
d’un essai sur la sculpture (Paris, 1765) 

9 Cours D’Architecture Emile Blondel per vol. .50 4.50 
Jacques-Francoise Blondel, Cours d architecture; ou, Traité 
de la décoration, distribution et construction des batiments ..., 


12 vols. in 9 (Paris, 1771-77) 
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3 Letters de Wincklemen [sic] per vol. .50 1.50 
Lettres familiéres de M. Winckelmann, avec les oeuvres de 
M. Le Chevalier Mengs, 3 vols (Yverdon, 1784) 

2 Secrets concerning les arts per vol. .50 1 
Valuable Secrets, Concerning Arts and Trades; or, Approved 
Directions from the Best Artists . . . (1756; Boston, 1798) 

1 Image des Heroe, des Grande Homme par 

Jean Ange Camini Quarto 1. 
Giovanni Angelo Canini, Marco Antonio Canini, Jean 
Guillaume de Chevriéres, Bernard Picart, and Etienne 
Picart, Images des héros et des grands hommes de l'antiquité: 
Dessinées sur des médailles, des pierres antiques et autres 
anciens monumens (Amsterdam, 1731) 

1 Iconologie Quarto 75 
1 Religion des Ancient peuples Quarto 3 
Strabo, Mémoires pour servir a [histoire de la religion secrete 
des anciens peuples; ou, Recherches historiques et critiques sur 
les mystéres du paganisme, trans. and notes by Guillaume- 
Emmanuel-Joseph Guilhem de Clermont-Lodéve 

Sainte-Croix (Paris, 1784) 

4 Costume des Ancien peuple per vol. 1$ A, 

Michel Francois Dandré-Bardon, Costume des anciens 


peuples, a Pusage des artistes... , 4 vols. (Paris, 1784-86) 


2 Guide de Voyage en Europe per vol. .25 50 
2 Bibliotheque de peinture per vol. .50 1.50 
1 Dictionaire Iconologie 25 


Possibly Honoré Lacombe de Prézel, Dictionnaire 
Iconologique; ou, Introduction a la connaissance des peintures, 
sculptures, médailles, estampes, etc. . . (Paris, 1756) 

1 Lart de Plans par Dup[illegible] de Montesquieu 50 
Alexandre Gérard, Essai sur le gout, augmenté de trois 
dissertations sur le méme sujet, par M's de Voltaire, d-Alembert 
et de Montesquieu, trans. from the 2nd English ed. 

(Paris, 1766) 

2 Perspectiva Pictorium et Architectorium 

par del Pozzo per vol. 1.50 3. 
Andrea Pozzo, Perspectiva pictorum et architectorum, 2 vols. 
(1693-1700; Rome, 1758-64) 

1 Walkers Pronouncing dic— 1. 
John Walker, 4 New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and 
Expositor of the English Language . . . (London, 1791) 

1 Jenning’s Dictionary 225 

1 Guthries Grammar 1.50 
William Guthrie, 4 New Geographical, Historical, and 
Commercial Grammar .. . (1770; Philadelphia, 1809) 

3 Sir Joshua Reynolds Works per vol. 1 3. 
Edmond Malone, The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds... , 

3 vols. (1797; London, 1801) 





1 Ainsworth Dictionary 1. 
Robert Ainsworth, Thesaurus linguae latinae compendiarius; 
or, A Compendious Dictionary of the Latin Tongue . . . (1732; 
London, 1808) 

1 Murrays Grammar two vols in one 715 
Lindley Murray, An English Grammar: Comprehending the 
Principles and Rules of the Language . . . (York, 1808) 

1 Walkers Key Ao 
John Walker, 4 Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and 
Expositor of the English Language (1791, Philadelphia, 1803) 

1 Burkes Desira|?] Dic 50 
Possibly Edmund Burke, 4 Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful... 
(London, 1757) 

1 Cupid & Psyche 12% 
The tale of Cupid and Psyche was included in the novel 
Metamorphoses by the second-century Latin writer 
Apuleius. Numerous translations of the story were 
published in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

1 French English and Spanish grammar by Decarto Fils .25 

Nos 7 Antique Vases drawn and engraved by Moses 

per no. .25 1.75 
Henry Moses, 4 Collection of Antique Vases, Altars, Paterae, 
Tripods, Candelabra, Sarcophagi, etc. from Various Museums 
and Collections (London, 1814) 

2 Lecoéns D’architecture by Durand per vol. Quarto 2. 4. 
Jean-Nicolas-Louis Durand, Précis des lecons d’architecture 
données a I’Ecole polytechnique, 2 vols. (Paris, 1802-5) 

1 Ancient ornamental Architecture by Heathcote Tatham 

Arch folio 3. 
Charles Heathcote Tatham, Exchings, Representing the 
Best Examples of Ancient Ornamental Architecture; Drawn 
from the Originals in Rome and Other Parts of Italy. . . 
(London, 1799) 

1 Fragmans [sic] D’architecture Sculpture et Peinture 

in the antique style par David 3. 
Pierre Nicolas Beauvallet, Fragmens d’architecture, sculpture 
et peinture, dans le style antique . . . (Paris, 1804) 

1 Receuil [sic] de Decorations Interieurs composé par Percier 

et Fontaine 2. 
Charles Percier and Pierre-Franc¢ois-Léonard Fontaine, 
Recueil de décorations intérieures, comprenant tout ce qui a 
rapport a ’ameublement. . . (Paris, 1801) 

1 Collection des Tableaux et Arabesque antique 

Trouves a Rome Par N Ponce 3. 
Nicolas Ponce, Collection des tableaux et arabesques 
antiques , trouvés a Rome dans les ruines des thermes de Titus 


(Paris, 1805) 
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2 The works of J C H De la Fosse Folio per vol. 5. 10. 
Possibly Jean-Charles Delafosse, Receui/ des fontaines, 
frontispieces, pyramides, cartouches . . . (Amsterdam, 1770); or, 
Nouvelle iconologie historique (Paris, 1771); or Oewvre de J. Ch. 
Delafosse . . . ,3 vols. (Paris, 1771) 

1 The works of Gerardi de Lairesse Folio 8. 
Gérard de Lairesse (1640-1711) was a Flemish artist and 
theorist whose treatises on painting and drawing were 
widely published in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

14 Annales du Musée with the plates cut out 5 cents per vol. 
4 Do Do Do Paysage with Plates cut out 95 
Annales du musée et de lécole moderne des beaux-arts (Paris, 
1800-— ); Annales du musée de paysage (Annual reports of the 

landscapes shown at the Paris Salon) 

1 Chemical pocket Book Parkinson 25 
James Parkinson, The Chemical Pocket-Book; or, Memoranda 
chemica... (1800; Philadelphia, 1802) 

2, Mitchells interest and commission Tables per vol. .12% .25 

1 Plate Glass book 12% 

1 Builders price book 25 
The Builder’s Price-Book, Containing a Correct List of the 
Prices Allowed by the Most Eminent Surveyors in London... 
(London, I & J Taylor, 1787) 

1 An act relating to building party walls 25 

1 Dictionary of music 715 

1 Clutterbuck on Colica Pictorium 12% 
Dr. Henry Clutterbuck, Painter’s Colic (London, 1794) 


1 observations on brick bond 12% 
1 on the cause & cure of the dry rot 12% 
1 Moggs map of London 25 


Edward Mogg, An Entire New Plan of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, with the Borough of Southwark... 
(London, 1805) 

1 Admiranda Romanarum Antiquitatum 

by Petro Sancti Bartolo Dilineated Folio A, 
Pietro Santi Bartoli and Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Admi- 
randa romanarum antiquitatum ac veteris sculpturae vestigia 
anaglyphico opere elaborata . . ., vol. 2 (of 4) in Opera 
Anaglyptica (Rome, 1693) 

1 Port feullie [Portfolio] des Artist Quarto 1. 

1 Aikins villas Quarto 1.50 
Edmund Aiken, Designs for Villas and Other Rural Buildings 
(London, 1808) 

1 Palais Maison et autre edifice modern published at Paris 2. 
Charles Percier, Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine, and 
Charles-Louis Bernier, Palais, maisons, et autres édifices 
modernes, dessinés a Rome (Paris, 1798) 


1 Plans & Elevations of Public and other buildings 3. 
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2 Catalogues of Phil Library & supplement 75 
1 Colemans broad opins 50 
1 Littles Poems 25 
1 Accums Chemical analysis of minerals 25 


Frederick Accum (Friedrich Christian Accum), 4 Practical 
Treatise on the Use and Application of Chemical Tests: With 
Concise Directions for Analyzing Metallic Ores, Metals, Soils, 
Manures, and Mineral Waters, 2nd ed. (London, 1818). A 
first edition was possibly printed under a different title in 


Philadelphia in 1817. 
1 Bricklayers guide 25 
1 Rob Roy 25 


Walter Scott’s novel Rob Roy was published internationally 
in 1817. 

1 A New book of Vases Quarto 50 
Possibly Jean-Charles Delafosse, 4 New Book of Vases 
(London, 1770) 

1 Le Quatre Lage de ’homme 12% 
Likely a French translation of the “Four Ages” from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses 

1 Art d’aimer D’ovide[?] 

Possibly L’Art d’aimer d’Ovide, trans. M. Desaintange 
(Paris, 1807) 
2 Poemes de Voltaire per vol 12% 25 


Voltaire wrote two book-length epic poems as well as many 


22 


other smaller poems. 
1 Desprit des Homme|s] 


1 Amour D’ismene &c 


12% 
12% 
A French translation of passages from Sophocles’s plays, 


including Antigone 

1 La pucelle de Voltaire 12% 
Voltaire, La pucelle D’Orléans: Poéme héroi-comique en 
dix-huit chants (London, 1775) 

1 Carité et Polydore 12% 


J.-J. Barthélemy, Carité et Polydore (1760; London, 1799) 
1 [illegible] choisile]s de Madame et 
de Mademoiselle Deshoulliers 12% 
Oeuvres choisies de Madame et Mademoiselle Deshouliéres 
(1747; Paris, 1780). 
1 Melange de Poesie et de Literature par Florian 12% 
M. de Florian, Mélanges de poésie et de littérature (Laussane, 
1787; Paris, 1793) 


1 Bundle of Pamphlets 50 


FOLIOS CONTAINING PRINTS 

1 Randalls Designs of Plans & Elevations number of 

Prints 71 10. 
James Randall, 4 Collection of Architectural Designs for 
Mansions, Casinos, Villas, Lodges, and Cottages, from Original 
Drawings (London, 1806) 





2 Plates from Annales des Musée various Do 150 3. 
3 Plates from Annales des Musée do 267 8. 
4 Architecture & Landscapes Do 350 15. 
5 The Five Orders of Architecture 

by Richardson with Plates—Letterpress 22 5. 


George Richardson, Treatise on the Five Orders of 
Architecture... (London, 1787) 


6 Costume ancient 113 10. 
7 Plates various Landscapes &c. 33 3. 
8 Plates various 78 3. 
9 Plates various Landscapes Shipping|?] &c. 67 6. 
6 Folios large & well made 1$ each 6. 


SUNDRY ARTICLES 

Two Handsome Guitars each 5 10. 
One Violin and bow excellent Tone with case & string 5. 
A variety of small plaster ornaments forming enrichments 


for pannels, |[Heads?], Foliage—Number 68 pieces 10. 


3 Quire of Italian Drawing paper 1.50 
1 Lot of Violin Guitar Flute and other music 

with the newest songs >. 
1 Guilding cushion Knife &c 50 
13 Jointed Telescope 2 
1 Box of brushes—Camel Hair & sable do 1, 
1 Do of colours cakes 1. 
1 Small Box of money scales 50 
1 Dozen of T Squares 1.50 
1 Dozen of Drawing boards grooved & panneled 

25 cents each 3. 
1 set of modelling tools 1. 
2 Dozen Brookm[a]n & Langdon pencils .50 per doz 1. 
2 Cases with drawers painted & grained 6. 
1 Bouquet of Flowers—Joannes 5. 
1 Do Do unknown 4. 
2 Sacrifices to Pan 2. each 4. 
1 Do to Cupid 2. 
2 Landscapes in oil 1 each 2. 
A Model—one of the specimens given for the 

United States Bank 5. 

$280.20 


1. Obituary of George Bridport, Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser 
(Philadelphia), March 23, 1819. Hugh Bridport may have been 
George's half-brother. 

2. Franklin Gazette (Philadelphia), March 25, 18109. 

3. Franklin Gazette, June 12, 1819. Bridport’s residence was catty- 
corner to the Walns’ house. 
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